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| London 77 tminſter, & outhwark, 


AND 
PLACES ADJACENT; 


„ Gontalging whatever is moſt worthy of Notice 
In their ANCIENT and PRESENT STATE: 


In which are Deſcribed 


Their Civil, Eccleſiaſtical, and Military GOVERNMENT, 
Original ConsT1TUTION, AnTIqQuiITIEs, ManuFac- 
ren Trade, COMMERCE, and NAVIGATION 


* 
Raw... 4 


if AND 
The FEAT Wards, Liberties, Precincts, Diſtricts, Pariſhes, 
Churches, Religious and Charitable Foundations, and 
other Public Edifices: 44 


| . | 
| | | PARTICULARLY 
The CurIosITIEs of the Tower of London, St. Paul's Cathedral, 
Weſtminſter Abbey, the Royal Exchange, Sir Hans Sloan's 
| Muſeum, &c. and whatever is remarkable for Elegance, 
GUISE) Uſe, Entertainment or Curioſity, 


1 7 
| The Charters Tn Cuſtoms, Rights, Liberties and Privileges, 
| | OT THIS 


GREAT METROPOLIS. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 
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Of CaNDbIEWICk-WaRPD. 


SAN DLE WIekE, Or Candlewick-ſtreet, 


» alias Candlewright-ſtreet-ward, as it is 
found in ancient records, takes its 

OA: 5 

n name from a ſtreet occupied, or 


chiefly inhabited by candle-wrights, or candle- 
makers, both in tallow and wax ; a very profitable 
buſineſs in the days of popitſh ſuperſtition; as it 
is now in Romiſb countries, where they conſume 
incredible quantities of wax candles in the churches, 
A. AS... That 


Ai. 
I 766, 
Name. 
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E. E. That ſtreet, at leaſt the name of that ſtreet, l 
Candletvicł, is abſorbed and Joft ſince the fire of 
London: for which we have ſubſtituted the name 
of Cannon: ſtreet: the candlewrights being burnt 
out, diſperſed, and, like other tradeſmen, ſettled 

| in different parts of te city and its liherties. 
Bounds, This ward 1s bounded On the E. by Bridge- 
ward; on the S. by Bridge and Dvtogate-wards ; ; 
on the W. by Dowgate and alrqok-wards ; and 
by Lang born. ward on the N. 
It is but a ſmall ward, containing about 286 
houſes ; yet it is divided into ſeven precincts. 
Govern- The government of this ward is in one alder- 
* man, eight common: councilmen, of whom one 
is the alderman's deputy, ſeven conſtables, 1 3 in- 
queſt men, ſeven ſcavengers, and a beadle. 
GreatEaſt- In ſurveying this ward we ſhall begin at the eaſt 
Ws end of Great Eaftcheap. This ſtreet begins at the 
top of Fiſh fireet-hiil, and runs weſtward to- the 
end of Cſement' s-lane, where Cannon fireet begins; 
and it cook its name originally from a market kept 
there, to ſerve the ealt part of the city ; which 
market was removed to Leadenhall. -Jquare : and by 
the early account we have of Eaftcheap market, 
and i irs vicinity to the ferry, or Ronan trajectus, 
over the Thames, we have great reaſon to ſuppoſe 
this to be the firſt, or onę of the firſt markets in 
Landon; even of a Roman date. In which ſtate 
it continued for many ages, eſpecially for victuals: ; 
as may be collected from the ſong called London 
2 0 made ” FORE the heck in 1 the reign 


. 


ty. 


Lon Do, WEsTMINSTER, &c. 5 


try-man, coming to London, and walking thro' = Pay 

the city, ſaith, . In Feftcheap I was called on to 

buy fine lawn, Paris thread, cotton, umble, and 

other linen clothes, and ſuch like:“ but not a 
word of ſilks. In Cornhill to buy old apparel 

and houſhold ſtuff,” * In Candlewright-ftreet, 

the drapers proferred me cheap cloth.” In Eaſt- 

cheap, the cooks cried, hot ribs of beef roaſted, 

pies well baked, and other victuals. There was 

clattering of pots, harp, pipe, and ſawtrie ;, yea by 

cock, nay by cock, for other greater oaths were 

ſpared. Some ſang of Fenken and Julian, &c. 

all which melody liked the paſſenger; but he 

wanted money to abide by it, and therefore gat 

him into a Graveſend barge, and home into Kent.“ 
On the ſouth ſide of Zaftcheap ftill exiſts the Boar” 3 

Boar's-head tavern, accounted the oldeſt i in Lon- 

don, and the houſe in which Shakeſpear laid ſome 

of the ſcenes of his Henry IV. where the poet in- 

troduces prince Henry, Falftaff, and his compa- 

nions. And in Maidenhead: court is a Baptiſt meet- Baptiſt 

ing houſe. * 

A few yards farther is Michael f lane, on the E. Crooked - 

ſide whereof is St. Michael's church, that gives 3 

name to the lane in which it ſtands: and Crooted. 

lane, which runs out of it eaſtward, cloſe by the 
ſouth weſt corner of the church, into Fiſbftreet-- 

hill, facing the Monument, is noted for the manu- 

facture of tin-ware, fiſhing-rackle, turnery-ware 

of all forts, bird Cages, ID hand-mills, 

Kc. &c. 
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YA Michael's church, though it ſtands in Mi- 


chaePs-lane, is more commonly known by the 


name of St. Michael's, Crooked-lane. This church 
is of ancient foundation, for Jobn de Borbam, rector 


thereof, died in the year 1304. It is dedicated 


to St. Michael the archangel. But at that time it 
was a very ordinary ſmall- building, and ſtood on 
the ground, where now or lately ſtood the parſon- 
age houſe: all the grounds hereabouts being then 
occupied and employed as ſlaughter grounds and 
lay- ſtalls by the butchers of Eaſtebeap market. 

In 1366 Jh Loveken or Loufken, four times 
lord- mayor of London, obtained a grant of the 
ground where the lay-ſtalls were, and built a 
handſome and capacious church thereon: and it 
received conſiderable additions from Sir William 
FWakworth, lord-mayor, and who had arrived to 
that wealth and dignity from being a menial ſer- 
vant to the ſaid Loveken, Walwortb allo founded 
a college in this church, for a mafter and nine 
prieſts; ſettled his own new-built houſe adjoining 
to this church for an habitation of the ſaid maſter 
and chaplains, or prieſts, for ever, and was buried 
in the north chapel by the choir. 

Robert March, a ſtock-fiſh-monger, gave two 
pieces of ground to be a church-yard : which 
was conſecrated in 1392. 

This church was of old inthe gift of the prior 


and convent of Chri 15 church, Canterbury. But 


by ſome unrecorded means it fell into the hands 
of the archbiſhop of Canterbury. Where the pa- 
tronage 


Lonpon, WEsTMINSTER, &c. 


tronage ſtill remains: and it is numbered amongſt 
the 13 peculiars of that ſee. 

At the ſuppreſſion of 'the religious foundations, 
this college fell into the king's hands, and, toge- 
ther with the cloiſter and appurtenances, it was 
granted, on the 29th of May, 1 Marie, to George 
Cotton and Thomas Reeve, in ſoccage; who let the 
premiſes upon building leaſes. 

This church, burnt down in the year 1666, was 
ſoon after rebuilt in a plain manner of ſtone. The 
body of the church is lightened by a ſeries of 
large arched windows. The tower is carried 
ſquare a conſiderable height; and the uppermoſt 
window in the center of each face, is ornamenred 
with a head and handſome feſtoons. From hence, 


inſtead of a baluſtrade, is a range of open work 


of the Gothic kind, with vaſes at the corners, 
From within this part the tower riſes circular, di- 


miniſhing in three ſtages, with an open buttreſs 


riſing from each corner of the ſquare tower, to 
the top of the firſt ſtage; from this buttreſs riſes 
a large ſcrool to the top of the ſecond, and a 
ſmaller to the top of the third ſtage : above which 
riſes a kind of ſhort round ſpire, of a peculiar 
kind, ſwelling out at the bottom, and then round 


ing off, riſes to a ſmall height; where it is termi- 


nated by a gilt ball and fane. Within it is well 


pewed and wainſcotted. The altar- piece is neat, 


and the roof is adorned with a cornice. 

This church is a rectory, and the value of the 
living is ſettled at 100 l. per ann. in lieu of 
tythes; beſides the income of the glebe, and ſur- 
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4. P. plice fees. The veſtry is general: and the pariſh 
1766. 
| officers are two church-wardens, and two collectors | 
for the poor, | 
Meeting On the other ſide of MichaePs-lane, in an alley, 


' houſe. there is an Independent meeting-houſe. 


Clement'ss Clement*s-lane, on the north ſide and at the ex- 


* tremity of Great Eaſtebeap, where Cannon. ſtreet be- 


gins, takes its name alſo from a church built at 

the ſouth eaſt corner thereof. 
st. le- This church is dedicated to St. Clement, diſciple 
Ealtehesr. of St. Peter the apoſtle, and ordained biſhop of 
Rome in the year 93. It has the addition of Eaſt- 
cheap, becauſe of its ſituation, and to diſtinguiſh 
it from other churches dedicated to the ſame 

faint, F 
It was founded in or before the year 1332: 
and before the ſuppreſſion of religious houſes, was 
in the gift of the abbot and convent of St. Peter's, 
Weſtminſter. But queen Mary, in the firſt year of 
her reign, gave the advowſon thereof to the bi- 
ſhop of London for ever; who now is the patron, 
This church is a rectory, was burnt down in 
1666, and rebuilt ſoon after; and the living is con- 
fiderably augmented, by the pariſh of S. Martin's 
Orgar being annext to it, which, by act of par- 
hament, makes it of the yearly value of 140 l. 
| in lieu of tythes. Here is no parſonage houſe. 

Mr. James Hall by will gave three tenements in 
Zamb.- alley, Biſhopſgate-ftreet, value 181. 10s: per 
ann. for a lecture to be preached in this church 
every Medneſday in the afternoon, from Michaelmas 
to Lady-day. | ET, 
This 
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* 


This church was rebuilt in 1686, in a plain A. D. 
neat manner, with a tower crowned only with a 1 


battlement. It is but ſmall, but it is well adorn- 


ed with good wainſcot and uniform pews, with a 


pulpit veneered and carved, a marble font and 
cover finely embelliſhed, and a ſpacious beautiful 


altar- piece. 
The veſtry is general: and the pariſh officers 


are two church-wardens, and two collectors for 
the poor. | 


The church of St. Martin's Orgar, which was St. Mar- 


burnt down in the fire of London, *A. D. 1666, 
was ſituated on the eaſt ſide of St. Martin's-lane, 
Cannon: ſtreet, a rectory of very ancient founda- 

tion: for by the regiſter of Ralpb Diceto, dean of 
St. Paul's in the year 118 1, we find it in the gift 
of the cannons of St. PauPs cathedral. The 


name Orgar, added to it, was taken from Ordgarus 


the founder, who gave that and St. Botolph's, Bil. 
lingſgate, to the ſaid canons of St. Paul's. 


There was a parſonage houſe, which was burnt 
_ ,, down, and after it was rebuilt, let out at the 


round rent of 51; per ann. for 4o years, to be 
paid to the rector and his ſucceſſors. 

The ſcite of this church, ſince the pariſh has 
been united to St. Clements Eaſtcbeap, is made a 


burial place for the pariſhioners. However, part French 


tin's Orgar 


of the ſteeple remains, in which is a dial project- urch. 


ing into the ſtreet; and part of the nave alſo be. 
ing found repairable, a body of French prote- 
ſtants, in communion with the epiſcopal church 


of * obtained a leaſe of the tower and 
ruinous 
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- ruinous nave from the miniſter and church-war- 
dens, and got it confirmed by parliament: in 
purſuance of which, the purchaſers erected a 
church for their own uſe ; in which they continue 
to perform divine ſervice according to the rites of 
the church of England. 

Sir William Cromer, lord-mayor of London in 
1413, gave by his laſt will, dated 1421, his houſe 
in Sweeting*s-alley, and his houſes and gardens in 

. Crutched-friars, for the repairs and ornaments of 
this church, and for the uſe of the poor. 
The veſtry is general: the pariſh officers are 
five auditors of accompts, two church-wardens, 
and a collector for the Poor. | 
-—> 4 St, Mary Abchurch gives name to bs: lane 
on the north ſide of Cannon: ſtreet. It is alſo found 
to be written 4p church, and Up church : and ſup- 
poſed to ſignify that this church, dedicated to the 
virgin Mary, did ſtand upon a hill or high ground, 
aſcending from the river ſide. We can aſcertain 
its foundation to be above 400 years, ſituate on 
the weſt ſide, near the ſouth end of the lane, with 
an open church- yard, paved with flat ſtones on 
the ſouth ſide of it. We don't find who was the 
founder; but it was in the patronage of the prior 
if and canons of Str. Mary Overies, in Southwark, 
* A. D. 1363: and having fallen, with that religi- 
0 ous houſe, into the hands of the crown, queen 
it Elizabeth, in the 10th year of her reign, gave it 
0 to the college of Corpus Cbriſti, in Cambridge. In 
10 whom the advowſon al remains. | 


a_- - 
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The old church was burnt down in 1666, out A D. 
of whoſe aſhes aroſe the preſent ſtructure, (in 179% 
1686) of brick, ſtrengthened by ruſtic quoins of 
ſtone at the corners, with. three windows on each 
ſide; the middlemoſt riſing higher and taking up 
the ſpace above, which is filled with round win- 
dows over the two ſmaller ones. The tower riſes 
ſquare, with the corners ſtrengthened with ruſtic; 
and a large window in the center of each face, 
ornamented like the reſt, From the tower riſes 
a kind of dome: and upon its ſummit ſtands a 
plain ſpire, ſupported by a lantern baſe. 

At the rebuilding of St. Mary Abchurch, the 
legiſlature annext to it the pariſh of S7. Laurence 
Pouliney, or Pountney, and made them together of 

the yearly value of 120l. in lieu of tythes: ſince 
which St. Mary's is made the ne church for 
both pariſhes. 

The parſonage houſe was alſo burnt down with 

the church; but was rebuilt and leaſed out in 
1677 upon a ground rent of 5 l. per ann. for 60 
years, reſerved. to the rector. 

It is a rectory. The veſtry is general: and the 

pariſh officers are only two church-wardens. 

St. Lawrence Pouliney church was ſituated on st. Law- 

the weſt fide of Lawrence-lane, on the ſouth ſide Poultney. 
of Cannon-ſtreet, and took the addition of Pouliney 
from its great benefactor, Sir John Poultney, lord- 
mayor of London four times, who founded in the 
ancient church a college of Fefus and Corpus Chriſti, 
for a maſter, warden, 13 prieſts, and four choir- 


about the year 1345. Which college at 
| the 


as 


12 
A 


15766. 


| Name. 
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. D. the ſuppreſſion, was valued at 971. 178. 11d. and 


ſurrendered in the reign of King Edward VI. fince 
which time it has continued as a donative or curacy. 
And, in 1636, this impropriation was held in fee. 
farm, worth then 33 J. per annum. 

At preſent this living is abſorbed in the patron- 


age of Abchurch, and the ſcite of thar old church 


and college remains only as a burial- place for the 
inhabitants of St. Laurences pariſh, which main- 
tains their own poor, holds a general veſtry, and 
chuſes two churchwardens and two collectors for 
the poor 1 5 


CHAP. XI. 
Of CasTLE-Bayrnard-WARD. 


WAlle- Baynard ward takes its name from a 
caſtle banking upon the river Thames within 


its bounds, and built by one Baynard *, a ſoldier 


'of fortune, who came in with William the Conqueror, 


. a Hedied in the reign of William Rufus; after whoſe de- 
ceaſe Geffry Baynard ſucceeded; and then William Baynard, 
in the year 1111, who, by forfeiture for felony, loſt his barony 
of Little Dunmow; and King Henry gave it wholly to Robert 
Fitz- Richard, the ſon of Gilbert earl of Clare, and to his heirs, 
together with the honour of Baynard's-cafile. This Robert 
married Maude de Sent-Licio, lady of Bradham, and, dying in 
the year 1134, Was buried at Sz. Need's, by Richard earl of 
Clare. Malter, his ſon, ſucceeded him, and married Matilda 
de Becham; after whoſe deceaſe he married Matilda, the daugh- 


ter and coheir of Richard de Lucy, on whom he begat Robert 


and others. He died in the year 1198, and was buried at Dux- 
mow. To him ſucceeded Robert Hir Malter, a valiant knight. 


and 


＋ 


* a 
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and authority. Which afterwards came to be the 


poſſeſſion of Robert Fitz-Walter *, who was chaſte- 
Ee EE | lan - 


» About the year 1213 there aroſe a great contention be- 
twixt King John and his barons on account of Marilde, called 
The Fair, a daughter of the ſaid Robert Fitz-Walter, whom 
the king unlawfully loved, but could not obtain: whereupon, 
and for other cauſes of the like ſort, there enſued a war through · 
out the realm. The barons, being received into London, did 
great damage to the king: but, in the end, the king did not 
only baniſh the ſaid Fiiæ - Walter, among others, out of the 
realm, but alſo cauſed his caſtle, called Baznard's- cafile, and 
his other houſes, to be demoliſhed, After this a meſſenger 
was ſent to Matilda the Fair about the king's ſuit; but ſhe, not 
conſenting to it, was poiſoned. 

In the year 1214, King John being in France with a great 
army, a truce was made between the two kings of England 
and France for five years. There being a river or arm of the 
ſea between the two armies, a knight among the Engliſb called 
out to thoſe on the other fide, to challenge any one among 
them to come and take a juſt or two with him: whereupon, 


| without any delay, Robert Fitz-Walter, who was on the French 


fide, ferried over, and got on horſeback, without any one tq 


help him, and ſhewed himſelf ready to the face of this chal- 


lenger; and at the firſt courſe ſtruck him ſo violently with his 
great (pear, that both man and horſe fell to the ground; and, 
when his ſpear was broken, he went back again to the king 
of France. King John, ſeeing this, cried out, By God's tooth, 
biz uſual oath, he were a king indeed who had ſuch a knight. 
The friends of Robert, hearing theſe words, kneeled down, 
and ſaid, O king, he is your knight ; it is Robert Fitz- Walter. 
Whereupon he was ſent for the next day, and reftored to the 
king's favour; by which means a peace was concluded, Fitz- 
Walter was reſtored to his eftates, and had leave given him to 
repair his caſtle of Baynard, and other caſtles. 

This Robert died in the year 1234, and was buried at Dune 
pow, and Walter his ſon ſucceeded him. This barony of Bay- 


nard 


13 


and was favoured by that king with great honours A: P. 


1766, 
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lan and ſtandard- bearer of London, and enjoyed 


great privileges. 


It 


ard was in the ward of King Henry during the non- age of an- 
other Robert Fitz-Walter, who, in the year 1289, married 
Alianor, daughter and heireſs to the earl of Ferrers. 

The rights that belonged to Robert Firz-Walter, or Water, 
chaſtelan and banner-bearer of London, lord of Wodeham, were 
theſe: 

The ſaid Robert and his heirs ought to be and are chief 
« banners of London, in fee for the chaſtelary, which he and 
« his anceſtors had by Caſtle-baynard in the ſaid city. In time 
« of war the ſaid Robert and his heirs ee to ſerve the city 
% jn manner as followeth : that is, 

„The ſaid Robert ought to come, he 1 the twentieth 
% man of arms, on horſeback, covered with cloth or armour, 


„ unto the great weſt door of St. Paul's, with his banner diſ- 


« played before him of his arms. And, when he is come to 
the ſaid door, mounted and apparelled as before is ſaid, the 
* mayor, with his aldermen and ſheriffs, armed in their arms, 
*© ſhall come out of the ſaid church of St. Paul unto the ſaid 
« door, with a banner in his hand, all on foot; which banner 
*+ ſhall be gules, the image of St. Paul, gold; the face, hands, 
feet, and ſword, of filver: and as ſoon as the ſaid Robert 
„ ſhall ſee the mayor, aldermen, and ſheriffs, come on foot 
cout of the church, armed with ſuch a banner, he ſhall alight 
from his horſe and ſalute the mayor, and ſay to him, Sir 
& mayor, I am come to do my ſervice which ] owe to the city. 
And the mayor and aldermen ſhall anſwer, Ve give to 


you, as to our banneret of fee in this city, the banner of this tity, 


** to bear and govern to the honour of this city to your power. 
And the ſaid Robert and his heirs ſhall receive the banner 

** in his hands, and go on foot out of the gate, with the banner 

«« in his hands; and the mayor, aldermen, and ſheriffs, ſhall 


follow to the door, and ſhall bring an horſe to the ſaid Robert, 
Worth 20]. which horſe ſhall be ſaddled with a ſaddle of the 


arms of the ſaid Robert, and ſhall be covered with findals 


of tl. e {aid arms. 
« Allq 
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It is bounded by Qucenbitbe and Bread. ſtreet 
wards on the eaſt, on the ſouth by the Thames, ee 


© and 


„ Alfo they ſhall preſent to him 20 l. ſterling, and deliver 
it to the chamberlain of the ſaid Robert, for his expences 
that day. Then the ſaid Robert ſhall mount upon the horſe 


which the mayor preſented to him, with the banner in his 
hand; and, as ſoon as he is up, he ſhall ſay to the mayor, 
that he muſt cauſe a marſhal to be choſen for the hoſt, one 
of the city ; which being done, the ſaid Robert ſhall com- 
mand the mayor and burgeſles of the city to warn the com- 
mons to aſſemble, and all go under the banner of St. Paul; 
and the ſaid Robert ſhall bear it himſelf to Alagate, and there 
the ſaid Robert and mayor ſhall deliver the ſaid banner of 
St. Paul to whom they think proper. And, if they are ts 
go out of the city, then the ſaid Robert ought to chuſe two 
out of every ward, the moſt ſage perſons, to look to the 
keeping of the city after they are gone out. And this 
counſel ſhall be taken in the priory of the Trinity near Ald- 
gate. And before every town or caſtle which the hoſt of 


London ſhall beſiege, if the ſiege continue a whole year, the 


ſaid Robert ſhall have, for every ſiege, of the TO 
of Londen, one hundred ſhillings, and no more. 
Theſe were the rights that Roberi Fitz-Walter had in time 


of war. The rights belonging to him and his heirs i in the city 
of London, in time of peace, were as follow : 


cc 
EC 
cc 
oc 
6c 


6c 


« That is to ſay, the ſaid Robert Fitæ-Malter had a ſoke or 
ward in the city, where was a wall of the canonry of St, 
Paul, which led down, by a brewhouſe of St. Paul, to the 
Thames, and ſo to the fide of the mill which was in the 
water coming down from Fleet-bridge, and went by London- 
avall betwixt the friars-preachers and Ludgate, and ſo re, 
turned by the houſe of the ſaid friars to the wall of the 
canonry of St. Pau/; that 1s, all the pariſh of St. Andrew, 
which was in the gift of his anceſtors by the ſaid ſeniority ; 
and ſo the ſaid Robert had 1 unto the ſaid ſoke all 
the things unde rwritten; 


1 «© That 
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and on the weſt and north by the ward of Farring- 


don within, And, though it is computed to con- 


tain 


% That he ought to have a ſokeman, and to place what 


t ſokeman he will, ſo he be of the ſokemanry, or the ſame 
« ward: and if any of the ſokemanry be impleaded in the 
% Guildhall of any thing that toucheth not the body of the 
% mayor that for the time is, or that toucheth the body of no 
* ſheriff, it is not lawful for the ſokeman of the ſokemanry 


„ of the ſaid Robert Fitz-Walter to demand a court of the ſaid 


* Robert; and the mayor and his citizens of Londen ought to 


grant him to have a court; and in his court he ought to 
** bring his judgments, as it is aſſented and 1 es 1 851 in 


* the Guilaball, that ſhall be given him. 

If any therefore be taken in his ſokemanry, he ought to 
< have his ſtocks and impriſonment in his ſoken; and he ſhall 
be brought from thence to the Gur/dhall before the mayor, 
* and there they ſhall provide him his judgment that ought 
* to be given of him; hut his judgment ſhall not be publiſhed 
till he come into the court of the ſaid Robert, _y in his 
. liberty. | 

« And the judgment ſhall be ſuch, that, if he have deſerved 
« death by treaſon, he to be tied to a poſt in the Thames, at a 
« good wharf, where hoats are faſtened, two ebbings and twa 
« flowings of the water. 

And if he be condemned for a common thief, he ought 
© to be led to the elms, and there ſuffer his judgment as other 
« thieves. And ſo the ſaid Robert and his heirs hath honour, 
e that he holdeth a great franchiſe within the city, that the 
© mayor of the city and citizens are bound to do him right; 


Ef that is to ſay, that, when the mayor will hold a great coun- 


« cil, he ought to call the faid Robert and his heirs to be with 
% him in council of the city; and the ſaid Robert ought to be 
« ſworn to be of council with the city againſt all people, ſav- 
e ing the king and his heirs. And when the ſaid Robert 
* cometh to the Huſtings of the Guildhall of the city, the 
% mayor, or his lieutenant, ought to riſe againſt him, and ſet 


* him * near unto him; and, ſo long as he is in the 


« Guilds 


for a layſtall, to which the rakers carry ſtreet-ſoil, 
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tain not more than 784 houſes, this ward is di- 3 


Sh , — 1766, 
vided into ten precincts, under the government gern. 


of an alderman z ten common-council-men, of ment. 


whom one is the alderman's deputy ; nine conſta- 
bles; fourteen inqueſt-men ; ſeven ſcavengers ; 


and a beadle. 
In ſurveying this ward we find it includes the 
ſouth end of Thames-ſtrezt, Lombard-ſtreet, St. Peter*s- Principal 
hill, St. Bennet' bill, Addle- hill, and Puddledock-hill, ſtreets, &c. 
Knightrider-ftreet, Paul*s-chain, Carter- lane, the eaſt 
ſide of Creed-lane, Ave-Mary-lane, and Warwick- 
lane, and all the courts, Sc. within the ſaid ſtreets, 
Sc. 
Thames: ſtreet begins at Puddledock, a wharf uſed Paddle- 


and much frequented by barges and lighters to 


carry it away; and allo for landing corn and other 


goods, 

Near to this wharf, upon an eminence, 1s ſituate 
the pariſh-church of Sz, Andrew Wardrobe, It is 
a rectory of very ancient foundation, originally 
known by the name of St. Andrew near Baynard*s- 
caſtle; but afterwards, that caſtle being deſtroyed, 
and the king's wardrobe built near this church, in King's 


the year of our Lord 1300, it changed its name S8 


wardrobe, 


from Caſtle-baynard to that of St. Andrew-wardrobe,. 
By which alſo we are led to judge of its great an- 


&« Guildhall, all the judgments ought to be given by his mouth, 


according to the record of the recorders of the ſaid Guilaball: 


« and ſo many waifes as come ſo long as he is there, he ought 
« to give them to the bailiffs of the town, or to whom he will, 

« by the council of the mayor of the city.“ 
Vor. IV. B tiquity 
32 
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tiquity: for it is very probable that this church 
was founded about the fame time as Caftle-baynard 
was erected, and perhaps by the ſame nobleman. | 
For the patronage of this church deſcended to the 
noble family of Fitz-Walters, who were conſtables l 
of Baynard's-caſile, after the attainder of its founder, C 
William Baynard, lord of Dunmow. After this the t 
patronage paſſed into many hands: and at laſt, t 
by ſome means, the crown claimed the advowſon, & 
and preſented to this living from the reign of King 8 
Cbarles II. by the lord- chancellor, who preſents - 8 
alternately with the patrons of Sr. Anne's Black- by 


[ | friars, annext to it ſince the fire of London. And, te 
| ; by the act of their union, the living is made of the ſ: 
| ; value of 1401. per annum, in lieu of tythes *, "M 
| This church is a rectory, and was deſtroyed by 3 
„ fire in 1666; and, being rebuilt in the year 1670, d 
[| was made the parochial church for this pariſh and Pp! 
the pariſh of St. Anne, Black-friars. The new EC 
> church is pleaſantly contrived; and its ornaments. al 
1 add much to its perfection. The roof is adorned ot 
| with fretwork of flowers, fruits, Cc. the pews ly 
| are very neat, and the walls well wainſcotted, with De 
two handſome galleries, a carved pulpit, a veneered H 
ſounding-board, and a very complete altar-piece. ro 
But without, the tower has neither turret, pinacle, | co 

nor ſpice. ah 
an 
b Beſides a parſonage-houſe; and glebe on which are two. | ve 
houſes near the church, and a houſe and wharf in Thames. freet, on 
given by Mr. John Lee, for the reparation of this pariſh« ha 

chufch. | 


The 
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The veſtry is en and there are two church- 
wardens. 


St. Anne's Black -friars 1 pariſh i is anna RATES 


by act of parliament to S. Andrew's abovemen- © 
tioned) is the only remains of the religious houſe 
or priory church of the Black-friars, diſſolved at 
the reformation. Of which foundation we have 
the following account: In the year 1276, Gre- 
gory Rokeſley, mayor, and the barons of London, 
granted and gave unto Robert Kilwarby, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, two lanes or ways next the ſtreet 
of Baynard's caſtle, and the tower of Mountfitchet, 
to be deſtroyed: on the ſcite of which ſtreets the 
faid Robert built the church of Black-friars, with 
the reſt of the ſtones that were left of the ſaid. 
tower, which were not uſed by the biſhop of Lon- 
don in the repairs of St. Paul's cathedral. This 
priory church was very large, and highly favour- 
ed by King Edward I. and his Queen Eleanor: 
and, in proceſs of time, divers parliaments and 
other great meetings were held here: particular- 
ly here was held the tribunal by the cardinals Cam- 
pejus and Wolſey for annulling the marriage of King 
Henry VIII. with Queen Catharine of Arragon, his 
royal conſort; and the parliament which ſoon after 
condemned cardinal Wolſey in a præmunire. 

This priory enjoyed many and great privileges 
and liberties, as particularly recited in Ns Sur- - 
vey, p. 375, &c. But they all tumbled down at 
once; when this houſe ſurrendered into the king's 
hands, in the 30th of Henry VIII. and were grant- 
= to Sir Thomas Corden, who ſoon demoliſhed both 
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the houſe and church. The pariſhioners, who had 
been accommodated for their religious rites in the 


priory church, and now left without a place of 


worſhip, complained thereof in Queen Mary's 
reign: and Sir Thomas, being obliged to find a 
church for the inhabitants, allowed them a lodg- 


ing-chamber above ſtairs; which, in the year 1597, 


fell down. Then the pariſhioners purchaſed an 
additional piece of ground to enlarge their church, 
which they rebuilt by ſubſcription: and it was 
conſecrated and dedicated to St. Anne, on Decem- 
ter 11, A. D. 1597, and ordained to be thence- 
forward called The church or chapel of St. Anne, 


within the precini? of Black-friars. This precinct 


increaſed ſo much with inhabitants, that, in the 
year 1613, they found it neceſſary to enlarge their 
church; and for that purpoſe purchaſed fo much 
houſing on the ſouth ſide thereof, as enlarged the 
church 35 feet 11 inches in breadth, and 54 in 
length ; whereon they built an ifle, as an addition 
to it, and alſo a vault for a burial-place beneath; 
having before purchaſed the church, churchyard, 
porch, and parſonage-houſe, with the right of pa- 
tronage, from Sir George Moore. But it had no 
tythes belonging to it. 
This church, which was a donative or curacy, 
was burnt down in the general conflagration of the 
city. The pariſh was annext to St. Andrew's Ward- 


robe; but it is under the direction of their own 
officers, viz. two churchwardens and two over- 


ſeers of the poor; and they have a general veſtry, 


in whom centers the election of a miniſter for the 
4 united 


„„ 
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united pariſhes alternately with the lord-chanceltor, A. D. 
As for the ſcite of St. Anne's church, it ſerves only 1766. 
as a burial- place for the inhabitants of the pe 

of Black-friars. 


On the north ſide of Thames Areet, more to the St. Bennets 
eaſtward, at the ſouth-weſt angle of Bennet's bill, hue 
ſtands the pariſh-church called Sr. Bennet Paul s- 
wharf, becauſe ſituate near to Paul*s-wharf, a pub- 


lic plying- place for watermen and water- carriage: 


but anciently known by the name of Mood wbarf. 


This church is a rectory; and of ſo ancient a 
foundation, that Diceto, dean of St. Paul's, has it 


in his regiſter under the year 118 1, and in the gift 


of the dean and chapter of his church; in whom 


the patronage ſtill remains. This church was burnt 


down in the great fire of London; ſince which it 
has been rebuilt, and made the parochial church 
to St. Peter's pariſh, annext thereunto by act of 
parliament, with a ſtipend of 100 l. per annum to 


the rector in lieu of tythes *. Here are eight gift 
ſermons on Twelfth day, Candlemas- day, Eaſter- 


Monday, Aſcenſion-day, Whitſunday, St. James's day, 


Micbaelmas. day, and the 5th of November, founded 


by Mr. Pharendon, who endowed them with 101. 
a year. And here was a parſonage - houſe ann, 


the fire of London. 


The ſituation and e of this church had re- 
commended it ſo much to thoſe, who were either in a hurry 
to marry, or Choſe to keep their marriage private or concealed, 
that the fees of this church, before the commencement of the 


' marriage-aCt, for marriages only, exceeded moſt of the livings 
in and about London; the reverend Mr. Cook, who died rector 
thereof in the year 1731, having married, in his time, 13,423 


couple. 


5 V 
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Herald's 


office. 
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The veſtry is general : and the pariſh-officers 
are two churchwardens and two overſeers. 

Upon Bennel's- hill, on the eaſt ſide, is the col- 
lege or office of arms, commonly called The Herald's 


Office. This office was deſtroyed by the dreadful 


conflagration in 1666, and rebuilt about three years 
after . It is a ſquare, incloſed by regular brick 
. build- 


| b The college, now in ruins, was, by the act for rebuild- 
ing the city, to be begun to be rebuilt within three years. 


The eſtimate, at a moderate computation, amounted to 5000l. 
and, as a corporation, they had not one ſhilling to do it: 
this obliged them to petition his majeſty for a commiſſion to 


receive the ſubſcriptions of the nobility and gentry. This pe- 
tition was referred to the commiſſioners for executing the office 


of earl-marſhal; and, upon their lordſhip's report, a com- 
miſſion was granted, bearing date the 6th of December, 1672: 
but the commiſſion directing the money ſo collected to be paid 
to ſuch perſons, and laid out in ſuch a manner, as the earl- 


marſhal ſhould appoint, it diſguſted the officers ſo much, that 


it cauſed a coldneſs and inactivity in them to promote the ſub- 


ſeription; ſo that, although they had reaſon to hope for large 
contributions, little more than 700 l. was raiſed by this com- 
miſſion; what further ſums were neceſſary were made up out 
of the general fees and profits of the office, or by the contri. 
bution of particular members. Sir William Dugdalè built the 
north-weſt corner at his own charge; and Sir Henry St George, 
Clarenceux, gave the profits of ſome viſitations, made by de- 

puties appointed by him for that purpoſe, amounting to 5301. 
the houſes on the eaſt fide, and ſouth eaſt corner, were erected 


- upon a building leaſe, agreeable to the original plan; by which 
means the whole was made one uniform quadrangular build- 
ing, as it now appears, and is one of the beſt· deſigned and 


handſomeſt brick buildings in Loxzdon: and the hollow arch of 
the gateway is eſteemed a curioſity. In November, 1683, the 


college part of the building being finiſhed, the rooms were 
divided amongſt the officers, according to their degrees, by 


agree- 
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buildings, which are extremely neat, without ex- A. F. 4 


penſive decorations. The floors are raiſed above 


the level of the ground, and there is an aſcent to 


them by flights of plain ſteps. The principal front 
is in the lower ſtory, ornamented with ruſtic, upon 
which are placed four Tonic pilaſters, that ſupport 


an angular pediment. The ſides, which are con- 


formable to this, have arched pediments, that are 


_ alſo ſupported by Tonic pilaſters. On the. inſide 


is a large room for keeping the court of honour, 


a library, with houſes and apartments wy — 


king's heralds and purſuivants. 
This corporation conſiſts of thirteen members, 


17 


Members 
of this 


dix. three kings at arms, fix heralds at arms, and corpora- 


four purſuivants at arms; who are nominated by 


the earl-marſhal of England, as miniſters ſubordi- 
nate to him in the execution of their offices, and 
hold their places by patent, during their' good be- 
haviour. They are all the king's ſervants in ordi- 
nary, and therefore, in the vacancy of the office of 
ear|-marſhal, have been ſworn into their offices by 


chapters, which they hold the firſt Thurſday in 
every month, or oftener if neceſſary, wherein all 
matters are determined by a majority of voices 
of the kings and heralds, each king having two 
voices. 


agreement amongft hats and afterwards confirmed by 
the earl-marſnal; which apartments have been ever ſince an- 


nexed to their reſpective offices. The infide of the lodgings 
were finiſhed, at different times, by as officers to whom my 
belonged. a 
84 © "as 


tion, 


the lord-chamberlain. Their meetings are termed * 


As. 


Garter 
king at 
arms. 


* 
i 
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The kings are Garter, Clarenceux, and Norroy. 


Garter was inſtituted by King Henry V. in the year 
1417, for the ſervice of the moſt noble order of 
the Carter: and, for the dignity of that order, he' 


was made. ſovereign, within the office of arms, 


over all the other officers ſubject to the crown of 
England, by the name of Garter king of arms of 


England. By the conſtitution of his office he muſt 


be a native of England, and a gentleman bearing 


arms. To him belongs the correction of arms, 
and all enſigns of arms uſurped or borne unjuſtly ; 
and the power of granting arms to deſerving 


perſons, and ſupparters to the.nobility and knights 


of the Bath. It is likewiſe his office to go next 
before the {word in ſolemn proceſſions, none inter- 
poſing except the marſhal, to adminiſter the oath 
to all the officers of arms; to have a habit like the 


regiſter of the order ; with baron's ſervice in the 


court, and lodgings in Vindſor caſtle; he bears 
his white rod, with a banner of the enſigns of the 
order thereon, before. the ſovereign: when any 


lord enters the parliament chamber, it is his poſt 


to aſſign him his place, according to his dignity 
and degree; to carry the enſigns of the order to 
foreign princes, and to do, or procure to be done; 


what the ſovereign ſhall-enjoin relating to the or- 


der; for the execution of which he has a. ſalary 
of 1001. a year, payable at the Exchequer; and 
100 l. more out of the revenue of the order; be- 
ſides his fees. - 


The others are called provincial kings, and 


| their provinces together compriſe the whole king- 


dom 
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dom of England; that of Clarenceux comprehend- p 
ing all to the fouth of the river Tyent, and that 

of 'Norroy all to the north of that river: but, 
though theſe provincials have exiſted time im- 
memorial, they were not conſtituted to theſe offices 

by the titles of Clarmetics and nt before Ed- 

Ward III. 

"Clarenceux is thus named from the duke of Cla- Clarenceus 
xexce, the third ſon of King Edward III. It is 6 
duty, according to his commiſſion, to viſit his 
province, to ſurvey the arms of all perſons, c. 
and to regiſter their deſcents, marriages, &c. 
to marſhal the funerals of all perſons within his 
province not under the direction of Garter; and 
in his province to grant arms, with the conſent 
of the earl- marſhal. Before the inſtitution of Gar- 
ter, he was the principal officer of arms, and, in 

the vacancy of Garter, he executes his office. 
Beſides his fees, he has a ſalary from the Exchequer 
of 40l. a year. 

The duty and office of Norroy, or North Roy, Norroy 

that is North King, is the ſame on the north of the Fins at 
Trent as that of Clarenceux on the ſouth. | 

The kings of arms were formerly created by the 
ſovereign with great ſolemnity, upon ſome high 
feſtival; but, ſince the ceremonies uſed at the crea- 

tion of peers have been laid aſide, the kings of arms 
have been created by the earl-marſhal, by virtue 

of the ſovereign's warrant: upon this occaſion he 
takes his oath; wine is poured upon his head out 
of a gilt cup, with a cover; his title is pronounced; 
and he inveſted with a tabart of the royal arms, 
5 richly 


* * 
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A. P. richly embroidered upon velvet; a collar of 88. 
* with two partcullices of ſilver gilt; a gold chair, 
with a badge of his office; and the earl-marſhal 
places on his head the crown of a king of arms, 
which formerly reſembled a ducal coronet; but, 
fince the reſtoration, it has been adorned with leaves 
reſembling thoſe of the oak, and circumſcribed; 
-. according to ancient cuſtom, with the words, Mi- 
| ferere mei Deus ſecundum magnam miſericordiam tuam. 
Garter has alſo a mantle of crimſon ſattin, as an 
officer of the order; with a white rod or ſcepter, 
with the ſovereign's arms on the top, which he 
bears in the preſence of the ſovereign; and. he 13 
ſworn in a chapter of the Garter, the ſovereign in- 
veſting him with the enſigns of his office. 

The kings of arms are diſtinguiſhed from each 
other by their reſpective badges, which they may 
wear at all times, either in a gold chain or a ribbon, 
| Garter's being blue and the Provincials purple. 
e PRE The fix heralds are Vindſor, Cheſter, Lancaſter, 
arms. York, Richmond, and Somerſet, who take place ac- 
cCording to ſeniority in office. They are created 
with the ſame ceremonies as the kings, taking the 
oath of an herald, and are inveſted with a tabart 
of the royal arms, embroidered upon ſattin, not 
ſo rich as the kings, but better than the purſui- 
vants, and a ſilver collar of 88. They are eſquires 
by creation, and have a falary of 261. 138. 4d. 

per annum, and fees according to their degree. 
The kings and heralds are ſworn upon a ſword 
as well as the book, to ſhew that they are military 


b as well as civil officers, 0 
if | OE 
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The four purſuivants, who are, Rougecroix, A. P. 
Bluemantle, Rougedragon, and Portcullis, are allo pus. 
created by the earl-marſhal, when they take their vants at 
oath of a purſuivant, and are inveſted with a ta- 
bart of the royal arms upon damaſk. They have 
a ſalary of 201. a year, with fees according to 

their degree. It is the duty of the heralds and 

purſuivants to attend in the public office, one of 

each claſs together, by a monthly rotation, 

Beſides theſe particular duties of the ſeveral 
claſſes, it is the general duty both of the kings, 
heralds, and purſuivants, to attend his majeſty at 
the houſe of peers, and, upon certain high feſti- 
vals, to the chapel royal; to make proclamations; 
to marſhal the proceedings at all public proceſſions; 
to attend the inſtallation of the kights of the Gar- 
ter, &c. 

All theſe officers have apartments in hs col- 
lege, annexed to their reſpective offices. They 
have likewiſe a public hall, in which is a court 
for the earl-marſhal, where courts of chivalry are 
occaſionally held, and the officers of arms attend 
in their tabarts, his lordſhip being preſent. Their 
public library contains a large and valuable col- 
lection of original records of the pedigrees and 
arms of families, funeral certificates of the nobi- 
lity and. gentry, public ceremonials, and other 
branches of heraldry and antiquities. 
It is not certain when the officers of arms were pirſt inſti- 
firſt eſtabliſhed in this kingdom: but their inſti- — 
tutiog is to be traced in the hiſtories of all civi- cers. 
lized nations; and an injury 23 to them was 
always 
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atways deemed an infraction of the law of nations. 
Is it not ſurprizing that we have very little men- 
tion of theſe officers before the reign of King Ed. 
ward III. when military glory and heraldry were 
already at their meridian height? though it muſt 
be inſiſted upon, that there were perſons who per- 
formed the parts of kings of arms and heralds, 


on particular occaſions, long before. After the 


inſtitution of two provincial kings, &c. by Ed- 


card III. we find them confirmed by an act of 
parliament in t3 Rich, II. And in the 5th of 
. Henry V. it was declared, that no perſons ſhould 


bear arms, that could not juſtify their right thereto 
by preſcription or grant: which ſame King Henry 
V. inſtituted the office of Garter king of arms. Soon 
after which time this office formed themſelves into 
a regular ſociety, with a common ſeal, receiving 
Garter as their chief. But the firſt charter of in- 
corporation, that made them one body corporate 
by the name of the kings, heralds, and purſui- 


vants of arms, and aſſigned unto them the fair 


houfe of Sir John Pouliney, forfeited to the crown, 
for their office and reſidence, was on the 2d of 


March in 1 Rich. III. From which they were e- 


jected upon the acceſſion of King Henry VII. and 
could never meet with redreſs during the reigns 


of King Hemry VII. and VIII. But King Ed. 


ward VI. made them ample amends, who, by 
charter, in the third year of his reign, exemplified 
and confirmed unto them all their ancient privi- 


Privileges ba viz, To be free and diſcharged from all 


** ſubſidies, tolls, taxes, cuſtoms, impoſitions, 
; and 


LADS es 
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00 VER” demands; from watch and ward, ad from 15 — 


ce the election to any office of mayor, ſheriff,” bai- 
„ liff, conſtable, fcavenger, churchwarden, or any 
ce other public office, of what degree, nature, or 
„ condition foever.” His majeſty did alſo deſign 
to grant them Darby: place: and the neceſſary deeds 
were making out. But death deprived his majeſty 
of that honour, which was left to be fulfilled by 
his ſucceſſor. Who, at the interceſſion of Thomas 
duke of Norfolk, hereditary Earl mnarſbal, did, on 
the 18th of Fuly, 3 Phil. & Mar. incorporate 
-them again, and granted them all that capital 
meſſuage or houſe called Darby-place, ſituate in 
the pariſhes of Sr. Bennet and St. Peter, in a cer- 
tain ſtreet leading from the ſouth gate of the 
cathedral church of St. Paal to a place called 


Paul*s-wharf, as the ſame had been occupied by 


Sir Richard Sackville, Knt. and belonging to the 
| eſtate of Edward earl of Derby, and in as ample 


manner as the ſaid Edward earl of Derby poſleſied 


the ſame, or as her majeſty held it, or it was held 
by King Edward VI. 

In 1568 orders were made and approved bn 
Thomas duke of Norfolk, Earl-marſhal of England, 
for the good goverament of the College of Arms, 
and the preſervation of their records; and by theſe 
orders a monthly waiting was appointed in the 


© In 1682 a ſuit was commenced with the college by the 
ward of Caft/e-baynard for trophy-meney, the officers of arms in- 

ſiſting upon their exemption by the charter of King Edward VI. 
and never having paid rrophy- money; and, upon a hearing, they 
2 a verdict for 171. 158. againſt the ſaid ward. 
| library, 
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library, of an herald and a purſuivant together, by 
rotation. And, in the 26th of Eliz. one Daukins, 
for uſurping the office of a King of Arms, was 
whipped, pilloried, and loſt his ears. 

On the ſame hill, facing the north-weſt corner 
of the college of arms, is a paſſage into Doors 
Commons, a college for ſuch as ſtudy and practiſe 
the civil law, and where cauſes in civil-and eccle- 
ſiaſtical caſes are tried under the biſhop of London 
and the archbiſhop of Canterbury, Here are tried 
alſo cauſes by the court of admiralty and the court 
of delegates. Here are offices where wills are re- 
giſtred and depoſited, and licences for marriage, 
Sc. are granted, and a court of faculties and diſ- 
penſations. The reaſon for the name of DoZors 
Commons is becauſe the civilians in this place com- 
mon together, as practiſed in other colleges. 

This college, in front, is ſituate in Great Knight- 
rider-ſtreef, and conſiſts of two ſquare courts, chiefly 
inhabited by doctors of the civil law. To which 

who have buſineſs relating to the civil 
or eccleſiaſtical laws, repair to conſult with learned 
men in that faculty. 

This learned body were originally ſeated in 
Paternoſter-rotm, and in the very place where now 
ſtands the Queen s- head tavern; which aforetime 
had been a houſe for a reſidentiary of St. Paul's. 
But that ſituation being found very inconvenient, 
Dr. Henry Harvey, dean of the arches, purchaſed 
and provided this houſe in Knightrider-ſtreet for the 
uſes to which it is applied; it being at that time 
an old ſtone building belonging to and lett out by 
the canons of S?. Paul's, Several 
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Several offices and courts are kept here, viz. A. D. 


The regiſtry of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
the regiſtry of the biſhop of London. In which 
offices are regiſtred all wills, and other matters 
done in the eccleſiaſtical courts of thoſe ſees. To 
which every one may have recourſe, and, by pay- 
ing an eaſy fee of one ſhilling, may ſatisfy them- 
ſelves about any thing regiſtred in either of thoſe 
offices. 


1766; 


The court of Arches takes the preheminence, as Court of 


being the higheſt court under the juriſdiction of the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury; taking its name of di- 
ſtinction from Bow-church, which church originally 
was built upon arches, and in which this court did 
firſt ſit for the diſpatch of buſineſs. The judge 
of this court is ſtiled The dean of the arches, becauſe 
he holds a juriſdiction over a deanry in London, 
conſiſting of thirteen pariſhes, exempt from the 
juriſdiction of the biſhop of London. Under this 
judge there is a regiſter or examiner, an actuary, 
a beadle or crier, and an apparitor; beſides advo- 


cates and procurators or proctors. To this court 


lie all appeals in eccleſiaſtical matters within the 
province of Canterbury. | 


arches. 


The prerogative court belongs alſo to the arch- Prerogative 
biſhop, and is eſtabliſhed for the trial of civil rt. 


cauſes: and where, if the deceaſed has left goods, 


to the value of 31. out of the dioceſe; and being 


of the dioceſe of London, to the value of 101. the 
will is to be proved, and adminiſtration is to be 


taken: here alſo the cauſe is to be debated and 


determined, when any contention grows touching 


4 ſuch - 
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ſuch wills and adminiſtrations. In this court is a 
judge, ſtiled Fudex curie prerogative Cantuarienſis; 
a regiſter, in whoſe office are depoſited all original 
wills: and under him are a deputy and ſeveral 
clerks. This regiſter- office ſtands a little to the 
weſtward, behind the houſes in the ſame ſtreet. 

Here alſo is a court of faculties and diſpenſalions; 
which can empower any one to do that which in 
law he could not otherwiſe do, viz. To marry with 
out the publication of banns; to ſucceed a father 
in an eccleſiaſtical benefice; to hold two or more 
benefices, incompatible; &c. agreeable to an act 
of parliament, paſſed 25 Hen. VIII. c. 21. The 
chief officer of this court is ſtiled magifter ad facul- 
tates; under whom is a regiſter and his clerks. 

The cauſes that come under the eognizance of 
the civil and eccleſiaftical law in theſe courts are 
blaſphemy, apoſtacy from Chriſtianity, hereſy, or- 
dinations, inſtitutions of clerks to benefices, cele- 
bration of divine ſervice, matrimony, divorces, 
baſtardy, tythes, oblations, obventions, mortua- 
ries, dilapidations, reparation of churches, probate 
of wills, adminiſtrations, ſimony, inceſt, fornica- 
tion, adultery, ſollicitation of chaſtity, penſions, 
procurations, commutation of penance, right of 
pews, and others of like kind. 

Here is the court of admiralty, erected in the 
reign of King Edward III. and in former times 
kept in Southwark. This court belongs to the lord 
high admiral of England, and takes cognizance of 
the death or maihem of any perſon murdered on 
the high ſeas. Here alſo are cognizable. all matters 
| | relating 
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relating to ſeamens wages, c. The judge of this A- . 


17 


court muſt be a civilian, and is called Supreme 


curiæ admiralitatis Angliæ locum tenens judex;, under 


whom is a regiſter, and a marſhal, who carries a 


ſilver oar before the judge; beſides an advocate 
and proctor. This court is held in the hall of 


Doctors Commons, where the other clvil courts are 


kept; except in the trial of pirates, and crimes 
committed at ſea; on which cauſes the admiralty- 


court ſits at the ſcſſions-houſe in the Old- Baile. 


| Jo theſe add the court of delegates; to which Court of 
court appeals do lie from any of the former courts: 
whoſe ſentence or decree is generally deemed to be 


final. But the king has it in his power to grant 
a commiſſion of review under the broad ſeal, for 
the delegates to conſider and judge again, what has 
been decreed in the court of delegates. 


The practitioners in theſe courts are advocates Practitio- 
and proctors. _ 
The advocates are 1 of the civil law, and Advocate 


are retained as counſellors or pleaders. To which 
practice they are admitted by a fat from the arch- 
biſhop, and then by the judge of the court, who 
aſſigns each advocate his place or ſeat in the court, 
which he is always to keep, when he pleads, If 


the judge and advocates be of Oxferd, they, in 


court, wear ſcarlet robes and hoods lined with 
taffata; but if they be of Cambridge, they wear 


white meniver and round black velvet caps. | 
5, 8 proftors, otherwiſe procurators, exhibit their Prodors. 
proxies for their clients, and make themſelves par- 
ties for them, and draw up and give pleas, or libels 
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and allegations in their behalf; produce witneſſes, 
prepare Grades for ſentence, and attend the advo- 
cates with the proceedings. They can't act with- 


out the archbiſhop's fiat. And they wear black 


robes and hoods, lined with fur. 

The terms, or times for pleading and ending 
of cauſes in the civil courts, differ very little from 
the term times of the common law. The court 
of arches ſits firſt in the morning. The court of 
admiralty ſits in the afternoon of the ſame” day: 
and the 2 05 court always ſits in the after- 
noon. 

To this account of Doctors Commons, we mult 
add its library, which is a ſpacious beben; well . 
ſtocked with books of all ſorts, eſpecially in civil 
law and hiſtory. For which they are indebted 


greatly to James Gibſon, Eſq; and to the bene- 


factions in money given by every biſhop at his 

conſecration, to purchaſe books for this library. 
The preſent college was built upon the ruins of 

the houſe given by Dr. Harvey, and burnt down 


= Upon Pauls Wharf hill, within a great gate, and belong- 
ing to that gate next to the Lockors Commons, were many fair 
tenements, which, in their leaſes made from the dean and 


chapter, went by the name of Camera Diane. i. e. Diana's 


Chamber, fo denominated from a ſpacious building, that in 


the time of Henry II. Rood where they were. In this Camera, 
. or, arched and vaulted ſtructure, full of intricate ways and 


windings, this Henry II. (as ſometime he did at Moodle) 
kept, or was ſuppoſed to have kept, that jewel of his heart, 
fair Ro/amund; the whom there he called Rofa-mundi, and here 
by the name of Diana; and from Bene had this houfe that 

- tle." | = 
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 Paving-effice for the city of London's new pave- 
ments. And nearer to the Old- change, on the Meeting- 
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in the general conflagration of this city, A. D. A. D. 
1666. On which occaſion - the: buſineſs of this 
inſtitution was transferred to, and carried on at 


1766. 


Exeter-change, in the Strand, till the new college 


was finiſhed in a more convenient and <logant 
manner than before. 


Out of  Knightrider-ſtreet, there | is Bel. yard, on Bell-yards 


the north ſide, which leads into Great Carter-lane, 
inhabited chiefly by. gentlemen belonging to or 


depending upon the courts of. Dafors Commons, 


On the north ſide is Dean. cburt- which is but Dean's 


ſmall, but graced with two remarkable buildings 


viz, the prerogative court, and a very large houſe 
on the weſt ade; the ſear of the deans of St. Paul's 
ſucceſſively, 


Great Carter - lane is divided FO Link Carter. Carter- 
lane by Bennet's-bill. On the ſouth fide of this gamen. 
lane is a place called S:rmon-lane, corruptly for lane. 
Sberemonier s- lane, this having once been the place 


where the ſilver was prepared, cut, and rounded 


for the coiners in the Old. change. On the welt 


fide of this lane is a ſchool belonging to Caſtle 


HBaynard ward, for 30 boys and 20 girls, purchaſed 
and beautified by alderman Barber, 


A little more to the eaſt, in a court, is the Pavings 
office: 


ſouth ſide of Little Carter-lane, is a celebrated 2*v* 


| Preſbyterian meeting-houſe. 


in che eaſt end of Link e runs: the: 014. 


 Old-change, due north and ſouth. The ſouth enk 


leads into Lambelb- bill, upon which there is an 
C2 IE alms- 
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alms-houſe ; and Sc. Mary Magdalen church-yard 
about the middle of the weſt fide of the ſaid 


hill: a piece of ground 1 for that uſe by you 


Iwarby, 26 Henry VI. 

At the S. W. angle of the e. ſtands 
the pariſh church of Sr. Mary Magdalen, common - 
ly called SF. Mary Magdalen, Old Fiſb. ſtreet, upon 


account of its vicinity to Old Fiſh-ftreet. It was 
a vicarage in the tenure of the canons of St. Paul's 


in the year 1181: But now, and for ſome ages, 
it has been a rectory, in the gift of the dean 
and chapter of St. Paul's. The old church was 
deſtroyed in the fire of London, and the pre- 


ſent edifice roſe upon its ruins in 1685, It 
is a ſmall well proportioned church, built with 


ſtone, 60 feet in length, 48 broad, and 30 high 
to the roof. Here is a ſingle ſeries of arched 
windows, each ornamented with a cherub and 
ſcroils, ſupporting a cornice which runs round the 


building: and theſe windows are of ſuch an un- 
uſual height from the ground, that the doors, 


which are low and plain, open completely under 
them. Both theſe and the windows are of the 
ſame general conſtruction, and the wall is termi- 
nated by a baluſtrade. The tower is divided into 
two ſtages. In the upper of which is a large window 


on each fide. From the top of this tower the 
work ſuddenly diminiſhes in the manner of high 


ſteps on each fide, and on the top of theſe is 
placed a turret, crowned with a very ſhort ſpire, 
on which is placed a fane with flames, Within, 
the church is well adoraed with neat wainſcot gal- 

| | leries, 
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| = leries, the king's arms, ſubſtantial pews of wain- . P. 
ſcot, a pulpit of curious workmanſhip, and altar- * 
piece equal to thoſe in the beſt churches. 

This was fo poor a living in ancient times, that it 
was eſteemed worth nothing, as appears by a paſſage 
jn the hiſtory of St. Paul's church. But now, 


having Sz. Gregory's pariſh united to it, and made 
: parochial for both pariſhes, it is raiſed by act of 
parliament to the value of 1201. per ann. in lieu 
i of tythes. And though S/. Gregory's ſtill remains 
1 an impropriation to the petty canons of St. Paulis, 
who are to receive all tythes, oblations, and duties 
i | of that parith, in as large and beneficial a manner 
= as formerly they have or lawfully might have 
—_— done: yet the pariſhioners thereof are to pay 
4 their quota of the ſaid 1201, which by act of par- 
4 liament is to be levied upon both theſe pariſhes, 
S in lieu of tythes to the incumbent. 
- The veſtry is general: and the pariſh officers 
k are two church-wardens, and two overleers, 
St. Gregory's church ſtood at the 8. W. corner st. 
0 of St. Paul's cathedral, This was a very ancient ws 
12 5 n founda- 
0 d This was Sz. Gregory the Great, and pope of Rome, A. D. 
W 590. He was of ſuch a meek ſpirit, that he ordained, That 
* both he himſelf, and his ſucceſſors hiſhops of Nome, ſhould 
rh from thenceforward be ſtiled /erwi /erworum Dei: and he con- 
bs demned the ſtile of univerſal b:/þop, or patriarch, which Je 
2 biſhop of Conſtantinople had aſſumed to himſelf, as a proud, 
I 


diabolical, and prophane title. And it is he, who ſent u- 
n,  guſline the monk and other miſſionaries, to convert this nation, 
over-run with Saxon paganiſm. But after all his good deeds 
he trimmed with the times, played the politician, with the em- 
C 3 peter 
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A. P. foundation, and very probably promoted by ſome 
| of the diſciples of Auguſtine, or his co-miſſiona- 
ries, ſoon after the foundation of the cathedral 
church of St. Paul's, which was finiſhed in the 
year of our lord 610. (See vol. i. page 31.) And 
by its firſt conſtitution it appears to have been a 
rectory, paying a certain yearly. acknowledgment 
to the dean and chapter of St, Paul's. And king 
Richard II. in his 16th year, preſented a rector 
to this benefice. But in the 18th of the ſaid 
king, the petty canons of St. Paul's having ob- 
tained letters patent to be a body politic, by the 
name of The college of the tevelve petty canons of St. 
Paul's church, whereof one to be a warden, as. 
| alſa to have a common-ſeal, &c. they had this 
church of St. Gregory appropriated to them for | 
their better ſupport *. The ground on which it | 
ſtood was laid open to S. Paul's church- yard, 
after its union with St. Mary Magdalen s. 
This is one of the peculiars belonging to the 
| dean and chapter of $/. Pauls; where they are 
both patrons and or aries : and it is not charged 
with firſt fruits and tenths, but only with procu- 
. rations yearly to the gommiſſary of the dean and 
8 chapter aforeſaid. | | 
| This pariſh holds a veſtry of their own people, 
which is genera] : and has two church-wardens 
and three averſeers and collectors. 


as _ aw aca 


peror Mauritius, his preſerver; and graced too much the 

traitor Phocas, who dethroned his ſovereign, and put him ta 

a cruel death. = | ; 
© See the account of S:. Mary Magdalen, Old Fiſb ſtreet. 
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Behind the ſcite of this demoliſhed church, at 
the very extremity of the ſouth ſide of Sr. Paul's 
church- -yard, is St. Paul's college, or the college 
ar place of reſidence for the petty canons, which 
is a ſmall court backwards, conſiſting of divers 
houſes appropriated to each ſtall. And directly 
facing this college, at the N. W. corner of the 
ſaid church, which is now called London-houſe- 
yard, and covered with houſes, that pay a ground 
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St. Paul's 


college, 


rent to the biſhop of Londen, there once ſtaod the Biſhop of 


biſhop of London's palace, a very large and mag- 
nificent houſe * , till it was deſtroyed by the fire of 
London i in 166666 


The 
+ 4 Tnthe year 1546 the admiral of France, the French am- 
baſſadpr, lodged here; and, before that, here Edward V. 
took up his lodging when he was brought to London to take 
poſſeſſion of the crown; and, under king Edward VI. the 
Scotch queen was here entertained, 

The dean's lodging on the other fide, directly againſt the 
palace, was a fair old houſe; and alſo divers large houſes were 
on the ſame fide built, which, of old time, were the lodgings 
of prebendaries and reſidentiaries, who kept great houſholds, 
and liberal hoſpitality. 

© Inthe ſouth church-yard of St. Pauls was the fouth fide 
and weſt end of the ſaid church, at which end were three 
ſtately gates or entries, curiouſly wrought of lone: in the 


London's 
palace, 


midſt of the middle gate was placed a maſſive pillar of braſs, 


in which the leaves of the ſaid great gate cloſed, and were 
faſtened with locks, bolts, and bars of iron; notwithſtanding 
all which, on the 24th of December, in the year 1565, by a 
tempeſt of wind, theſe gates were blown open, and the bars, 

bolts, and locks, broken aſunder, or greatly bent. 
At each corner of this weſt end was a ſtrong tower of ſtone, 
made for bell-towers; one of them, viz. that next the bi- 
| C 4 ſhop's 


St Paul's 


church- 


yard, ſouth 


fide. 
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The ſouth fide of S.. Paul's church- yard, from 


St. Auſtin's gate to Ludgate- bill, there is a ſpacious 
ſtreet, covered on the ſouth fide with good, uni- 
form, and lofty houſes, well occupied by eminent 


maſters and dealers in upholftery, cabinent wares, 
chairs, woollen drapery, &c. 
In the ſurvey of this ward, which from ancient 


records might be ſhewn to have been the beſt in- 
habited and moſt dignified with the reſidence of 


great perſonages, I cannot forbear a ſmall medi- 
ration upon the viciſſitude of all human affairs, 
and the changes to which places, as well as men 
and things, are ſubject, when I am obliged to 


tranſmit to poſterity, that Caſtie Baynard, (re- 


built by Humphrey, duke of Glazcefter, and was 


ſhop's palace, was uſed by the palace in S:cw's time; nd the 


other, towards the ſouth, was called the Lollard's tower, and 


uſed as the biſhop's priſon, for ſuch as were detected for opi- 
nions in religion contrary to the faith of the church. 


in Fox: rn Maryrolagy, 


It was in this Lollard's tower that Richard Hunne, a citizen 
of Lenden, anno dom. 155, a man of a fair character, and 
well beloved, was made priſoner, on pretence of having Wick- 
Vi he's bible; but, indeed, the occaſion of his ruin was a diſpute 
he had with a clerk about a mortuary, which was made the 


cauſe of the whole clergy. He ſubmitted to the biſhop's cor- 


reftion, upon which he ought to have been enjoined penance, 
and ſet at liberty; but he was found hanging in his chamber, 


and his neck broken; which murder, the biſhop's ſumner 


owned that he, and the chancellor, Dr. Horſey, and the bell- 
ringer, had committed: and when the coroner's inqueſt pro- 
eecded to trial, the biſhop began a new proceſs againſt the 
dead body for hereſy, which, not contented to have murdered, 
they afterwards burnt in Smithfield, See More of this tower 


the 
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the place of reſidence for Richard III. when he 2 2 


took upon him the title of king: and, was ſuch 
an object of attention to king Henry VII. as to 


be beautified and made more commodious by him 


for the entertainment of any prince, and where 
his majeſty frequently lodged, and gave public 
audience to ambaſſadors, &c. and the privy- coun- 


cil met, on the 19th of Fuly, A. D. 1552, who 


proclaimed queen Mam J.) is fo entirely erazed, 
chat there is not the leaſt appearance of that anci- 
ent, noble, and magnificent building: and that 


the ſcite both of this caſtle, and of the adjoining 


caſtle of Mount Fitchet, and of another tower or 
caſtle near Baynard's-caſile, built by king Edw. II. 
and afterwards called Legates. inn, or palace, ap- 
propriated for the reception and reſidence of the 
legates ſent from Rome, in the reign of king Ed- 
ward IV. is converted into wood-wharffs, timber- 
yards, and private buildings, meanly inhabited. 
The like fate is befallen Beaumont's- inn, after- 
wards Huntingdon-houſe, a very noble palace, built 
in 30 Edward IV. in T hames ſtreet ; to Burley- 
bouſe in the ſame ſtrèet; and to Berkley's-inn, or 
lord Berkley's palace, in Addle fireet; and to the 
ſtately city- manſion * of the priors of Ołeburn in 
Wiltſhire, which ſtood in Caſtle-laue: and alſo to 


f This priory, being of the French order, was ſuppreſſed by 
Henry V. and, with other lands and tenements pertaining to 
the ſaid priory, was by Henry VI. given to his college in 
Cambridge, called now Aing's college, 
| that 


ö 
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that very large building The king's great wardrobe 6 
and Le Neu , in Thames ſtreet. 


| INE wo 
Of On E A r- Wax D. 


Teap-ward hi its name from the Saxon 
word Chepe, which, ſignifies a market, kept 


in this diviſion of the city, now called Cheapfide ; 


but then known by. the name of Viſtebeap, to 
diſtinguiſh. it from the market then alſo kept in 
Eqftcheap, between Canon, or Candlewick Heel. and 
Tower -ſtreet, 


This ward extends from the entrance of galt. | 


ing-alley, in the N. E. to 54 feet from the eaſt 
corner of Mill: ſtreet, on the N. W. and from the 
welt corner of the Man/ion-houſe, on the S. E. to 
33 feet weſt of Bow-lane, on the S. W. And 


within this circuit it encompaſſes the Poultiy, che 


7 Tn this houſe was lodged Sir 8 Knt. maſter 
of the wardrobe, chancellor and under-treaſurer of the Fxche- 
guer, and one of the privy-council to queen Elizaberh. The 
ſecret letters and writings touching the eſtate of the realm 
were wont to be enrolled in the king's wardrobe, and not in 
the Chancery, as appears by the records, Clazſ. 18. E. 4. 
1 Memb. 13. Clauſ. 33. E. 1. Memb. 3. Etliberat. 1. Z. 2. 
Memb. 4. &C. 

* In the pariſh of Se. Bennet, in Thames- Areet, ſtood Lies 
Inn, belonging formerly to John de Montague, earl of Saliſbury, 
and after to John de Beauchamp, Knt. granted to Sir Thomas 
Erpingham, Knt. of Erpingham in Norfolk, and warden of the 
cxngue ports, &night of the garter. 
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eaſt end of Cheapfide, part of Pancras-lane, 2 MI 
fret, and Bot- lane; and on the north ſide, Gro- 
cer g- alley, about 136 feet of the ſouth end of the 
Old Fewry, Ironmonger- lane, King sſtreet, Latorence 
lane, greateſt part of Cateaton-ſireet and Honey-lane 
market, with the alleys, courts, &c. within that 
ſpace. And it is bounded on the E. by Broad- 
freet and Wallbrook wards ; on the N. by Coleman- 
ſtreet, Baſſiſbaw, and Cripplegate wards ; on the W. 
by 2ucenhithe and Cripplegate wards ; and on the 
S. by Cordwainer's-ward. All which is divided Govern- 
into nine precincts: under the government of an 
alderman, 12 common-councilmen, of whom one 

is the alderman's deputy, 11 conſtables, 13 in- 

queſt men, nine ſcavengers, and a beadle. 

In ſurveying this ward, we ſet off from the N. The Booty 
E. corner in the Poultry, which is not only wel?” 
built and inhabited by capital tradeſmen, but 
may be accounted the greateſt thoroughfare for 
carriages and foot paſſengers from the weſtern 
diviſion of this metropolis ; it lying cloſe to the 
center of buſineſs, for thoſe that frequent the 
*Change, the Man/ion-bouſe, Lombard. ſireet, the 
Rank, and other public offices. — How greatly 
has this ſtreet been improved ſince it was no more 
than the poultry- market, belonging to Meſtebeap; 
in remembrance of which it ſtill preſerves its ori- 
ginal name. 

In this ſtreet, at the W. fide of Sealding-altey, St. Mil. 
is the parochial church of St. Mildred's Poultry : — 

a rectory dedicated to a Saxon princeſs. (See page 
418, vol. iii.) T his church appears to be a very 
I ancient 
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3 4 ancient foundation: for, ſo early as 18 Edward II. 


we find it with the chapel of Corpus Chriſti and St. 


Mary de Coney. hope annexed. Which chapel of Corpus 
Chriſti and St. Mary ſtood at the end of Coney-hope- + 
lane, or the rabbet- market, now called Grocer”s-alley , 


and being ſuppreſſed by king Henry VIII. on ac- 


count of a fraternity founded therein, it was pur- 


chaſed by one Thomas Hobſon, haberdaſher, who 
turned the chapel into a warehouſe, &c. Y: 
The patronage of S/. Mildred's, before the re- 


formation, was in the convent and prior of St. 
Mary Overies : but from the ſuppreſſion of that 


religious houſe, it is in the crown, to which the 


lord chancellor preſents. The old church, which 


had been rebuilt in 1450, was burnt down in 
1666; and when this was rebuilt, the legiſlature 
annexed thereunto the parith of Sr. Mary Cole- 


church; and the living was thereby endowed by 


parliament with 1701. per ann. in lieu of tythes 
to the incumbent. 

The preſent church, built at the public charge, 
but finiſhed by the contributions of the parith- 
zoners, is a plain ſubſtantial ſtone building, en- 
lightened by a ſeries of large windows, and 
ſtrengthened with ruſtic at the corners. The 
tower is crowned with a plain courſe, without 
pinacles, turret, or any other ornament z except 
a clock, whoſe dial projects about half way over 


the ſtreet. Within it is paved with Parbeck (tone, 


the chancel with the ſame, mixt with black mar- 


ble. There is a handſcme gallery at the weſt 
end, and a good pulpit. ö 
5 There 
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There is a parſonage houſe, ſituated on the weſt. - 5 


The veſtry is ſelect, purſuant to the will of Wil- 


liam Tudman, who, hoping thereby to prevent 
the inconveniences which uſually ariſe from a ge- 


neral veſtry, left two houſes, then (A. D. 1656.) 


valued at 121, per ann. to the pariſhioners of this 
pariſh, on condition, that they would from thence- 


forward tranſact the buſineſs of the ſaid church 
and pariſh by a ſele& veſtry. To which the pa- 
riſhioners agreed, in a general veſtry, on the 23d 
of March, 1656. And on the 27th of March, 
1673, here was a ſelect veſtry granted 2 con- 


firmed by Dr. Humphrey Henchman. 
The pariſh officers are fix auditors of accompts, 


or all above the chair; two church-wardens, ang 
two ſideſmen. 


| The pariſh annexed to S.. Mildred, is St. Mary 5, St. Mary 


Colechurch, ſo called from the virgin. Mary and 
one Cole the builder; who built it upon a vault, 
after the faſhion. of molt of our modern churches, 
above ground, ſo that there was an aſcent up to 
the floor of the church by ſeveral ſteps. The date 
of its foundation does not plainly appear upon re- 
cord, but the baptiſm of St. Thomas a Becket, as 
commonly called, and St. Edmund, both archbi- 
ſhops, regiſtered in this pariſh, will allow us to 
conſider it to be very ancient. And the defe& of 
the London Regiſter in recording the rectors or vi- 
cars of this church, is conjectured by Newcourt, 
in his Reportorium, to be owing to the impropria- 
tion of this church, time out of mind, to the 
maſter and brethren of the adjoining hoſpital of 

: EE 


Cole- 
church. 
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A. — S. YBomas de Aton Martyr, now called Merter's 
* Chapel. The ſeite of which hoſpital, together 
e. 1 with the advowſon of S.. Mary Colechurch, was 

granted by Henry VIII. in the 33d year of his im 
reign, to the company of Mercers, London: ſince al 
which it is called Mercer's Chapel: and in them it | 
has remainded as a donative ever ſince; not P 
charged with firſt fruits to the king; but only - 
with 3s. procurations, and 3s. 4d. to the arch- c 
biſhop, to whoſe juriſdiction it belongs. When | 
this church was burnt down in 1666, the legiſla- Tt 
ture joined the pariſh to St. Mildred's, Poultry. ? 
Mercer's- And the mercer's company, empowered by act of 
4 rang ' parliament, built a free-ſchool, (or rather con- 
tinued the ancient ſchool) and other buildings, as 
they are at this time, upon the ſcite thereof. The 
maſter of which ſchool has a ſalary of 40l. per 
ann. and a commodious dvelling _ to teach 
'2 5 boys grammar. 
The veftry of this pariſh is A Vue the 
number of pariſh officers are the fame with 5 
 Milared's, Pouliry. TO 
Poultry The Poultry Compter ſtands a little to the weſt- 
Compier. ward of St. Mildred's church, on the north fide 
of the Poultry. It is a priſon, called the Compter, 
' becauſe the priſoners are obliged to account for 
the cauſe of their commitment before they are 
diſcharged; and the addition of Poultry is to di- 
ſtinguiſh it from another compter in Nood. ſtreet. 
The charge of theſe priſons is committed to the 
ſheriffs, under whom there are divers other officers, 
belonging alike to both compters, who give ſe- 
curity 
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curity to the ſheriffs for the true and faithful exe - > 


cution of their ſeveral offices, viz. : 


The ſecondary, whoſe office is to e writs, 


mark warrants, impannel juries for the courts both 
above and below, and alſo for the ſeſſions. 
The clerk of the papers, whoſe office is to im- 
pannel juries for the ſheriffs court; he enters judg- 
ment, and makes out all proceſſes for the ſheriffs 
court. 
Four clerk-· ſitters, aa enter actions, take bails, 
receive verdicts after trials, &c. 
© Eighteen ſerjeants at mace, and every ſerjeant 
hath his yeoman. Their office is to arreſt, exe- 
cute all proceſſes, ſerve writs and executions upon 
actions, and ſummons from above, as well as 
from the courts below; and each of the ſerjeants 
gives 4001. ſecurity to the ſheriff, for the due 
execution of this their office. They wear blue 
coloured cloth gowns, which are allowed them by 
the ſheriffs yearly, which they always wear upon 
their waiting days. Four of theſe ſerjeants, aud 
as many yeomen, out of each compter, wait upon 
their reſpective ſheriffs daily, and during the time 
of ſeſſions double the number: at which time, 


in the mornings, they bring the priſoners down 


from Newgate to the Szſions-houſe, put them in 
the Dock, and wait there all day, and return the 


priſoners back to the gaol at night; and, upon 


the execution days, ſee the condemned priſoners 
| executed. 


Unto 


Grocer's- 


Hall. 


Company. 
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Unto each compter alſo belongs a maſter-keep- 


er, and under bim. t two. en and . ſexy 
vitors. 11527 | 


The. poorer * of 3 as dell in {this 
compter as in that in Mood: ſireet, receive daily re- 


lief from the ſheriffs table, of all the broken meat 


and bread; and there are divers gifts given by 
ſeveral well: diſpoſed perſons towards their ſubſiſt- 
ence. And there are other gifts, ſome for the 
releaſment of fuch as lie in only for priſon- fees, 
and others for the releaſe of 4 . 40 are 
ſmall. 


@ Grocer '.. ball i is Ve at the * end of Gro- 


cer S alley, formerly called Coney- - bope-lane, on a ſpot 


of ground upon whieh once ſtood the manſion- 
houſe of Robert lord Higevaliers, who ſold i it to 

the company for the ſum of 320 marks, A. D. 
nnn, The building i is well deſigned, and execu- 
ted for the purpoſes of a common hall, ſtately, 
ornamental, and ſo capacious, that for many years 
it ſerved for the uſes of the Bank of England, 
which was kept in this hall till there was an office 
built on purpoſe in Threaaneedle- freet. The anci- 
ent ſtone and brick building at the north-weſt 
corner of the garden, inhabited by the beadle of 


the company, is very probably part of the, anci- 


ent city manſion of the noble family of Fitzwal- 
ters, and. conſequently. the cs building within 

the city walls. cots , 
This company's Kee wie name was Pepperers 
till king Edward III. incorporated them a- new, in 
1345, by the name of Grocers, Of which hall 
; and 


4. — W a_ Jawa. 


| 
| 
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and company we have the following authentic 


account, publiſhed by Mr. William Ravenbill, their 


clerk, in the year 1689. 
The word grocers was a term at firſt diftin- 


guiſhing merchants of this ſociety; in oppoſition 


to inferior retailers; for that they uſually ſold in 
groſs quantities by great weights. And in ſome 


of our old books, the word ſignifies merchants, 
that in their merchandizing dealt for the whole of 
any kind. But in after times the word grocery 


became ſo extenſive, that it can now hardly be 
reſtrained to the certain kinds of merchandizes 
they have formerly dealt in: for they have been 
the moſt univerſal merchants that traded abroad, 


and what they brought home, many artiſts of this 


ſociery found out ways afterwards to change and 
alter the ſpecies, by mixture, confections, and 
compoſitions of ſimple ingredients; by which 


means many and various ways of dealing and 


trading paſſed under the denomination of groce- 
ries: and indeed this city and nation do in a great 
meaſure owe the improvement of navigation to 
merchants, originally exerciſing this myſtery, as 
trading into all foreign parts, from whence we 
have received either ſpices, drugs, fruits; gums, 


or other rich aromatic commodities. It is well 


known, this company hath bred the moſt emi- 
nent merchants in this city, and this ſociety hath 
been ſo prolific, that many other ſocieties have been 
branched out from hence, as will be owned by 
the moſt worthy of them. The merchants trad- 
ing to the Levant ſeas, and other ſocieties, have 
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originally been the offspring of this ſociety, as 
appears by ancient records of indentures of ap- 


prentices to members of this company. And it 
is not inconliſtent, and may eaſily be drawn with- 
in compaſs of belief, that there was amongſt the 
Romans a ſociety agreeable to this of the grocers, 
who were alſo merchants trading into thoſe ſeas, 


as may be collected from Perſſus, a poet who wrote 


in Rome in the time of Auguſtus, deſcribing the 
various inclinations of men in their courſe of life. 
He inſtances them in theſe words, viz, 


e Mercibus hic Talis mutat ſub ſole recenti 
Rugoſum piper, & pallentis grana cymini. 
| Sat. 5. 


e With merchandizing this with care doth run 
« Unto the eaſt, under the riſing ſun, 


« To fetch rough pepper, and pale cummin ſeeds 


„ For Roman wares, &c. 


Where pepper, being the molt royal preſerva- 
tive ſpice, is only mentioned by way of eminency 
for all the reſt: and fo we may well conclude, 
that this was the reaſon why the ſociety of the 
grocers {whoſe original firſt here exerciſed, may 
modeſtly be ſuppoſed to ſpring from the Romans 
were, long before they were incorporated, diſtin- 
ouiſhed by the name of Pepperers, although they 
traded before in all other the former merchardizes, 
as well as that. It is impoſſible to give any other 
account of the original of this ery here in this 


city, ſo long at fr exerciſed under the denomina- 
; tion 
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tion of Pepperers. Some time after the city ob- A. P. 


tained their chief magiſtrate to be under the deno- 


mination of mayor, which was about the firſt 


| year of king Richard I. the firſt man we find ad- 


vanced to that dignity was Henry Fitz- Aiwin, who 


continued therein 24 years ſucceſſively : and ſoon 


after (to wit) in the 15th year of king Henry III. 
it appears Andrew Bockerell, a pepperer, was 
choſen mayor; and ſo eminent were the pepperets 
in this infancy of the mayoralty, that before the 
36th year of that king's reign, a pepperer had the 
chair nine ſeveral years; and very frequently af- 
terwards we find the pepperers advanced to that 
dignity. And it appears by ancient books, (now 
extant) that in the time of king Henry IV. there 
were at one time no leſs than 12 of their mem- 
bers aldermen, of which number were two brothers, 
William Chicheley, afterwards ſheriff, and Sir Robert 
Chicheley, afterwards alſo ſheriff, and twice lord- 
mayor, who alſo was founder of the pariſh church 
of St. Stephen, Walbrook, upon a plot of ground 
by him for that ſacred uſe purchaled of the gro- 
cers; the donation of which church is at this day 
in the company of grocers. Which ſociety of the 
pepperers increaſing, and fpreading ſo univerſal 
in merchandizing, that it appears afterwards they 
were diſtinguiſhed by the name of grocers, (as 
being a more comprehenſive name than pepper- 
ers); inſomuch that before they were incorporat- 
ed by the name of Grocers, (to wit) in the 3d 
year of king Edward III. anno 1329, Fobn Gran- 


tham was choſen and held mayor by the title of 
D 2 „ 
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Grocer. And the firſt charter I find of the corpo- 
ration of the grocers, was granted by king Ed- 
ward III. in the 2oth year of his reign, anno 
dom. 1345. | | 
Afterwards the charter of this company was 
ſeveral times renewed; as alſo it was in the 7th 
year of king Henry VI. and they then made a 
body politic, by the name of Cuſtodes & communi- 
tas myſterii Groceriæ Londini. And in the be- 
ginning of that king's reign, they purchaſed the 
ground where the grocers-hall now ſtands, with 
the ground belonging to it, of Valter lord Fitz- 
Waller, a noble peer of this realm, bounding the 
ſame between the Old Fewry and Walbrook, And 
ſo conſiderable in the city were the grocers long 
-before that time, that they may well be pre- 
ſumed (time out of mind) to have had the 
management of the king's beam, as an office 
peculiar to them ; not only as principally ufing 
the ſame, but as being originally veſted there- 
in; they having had all along (beyond the me- 


mory of man) the naming of the weigh-maſter, - 


and the naming, placing, removing, and govern- 
ing of the four porters, attending that office, all 
to be elected out of their own company, and to 
be ſworn at their own hall; a privilege allowed 
them, as their undoubted and inſeparable right, 

as ancient as that office itſelf uſed in the city. 
Alſo amongſt other privileges and ancient uſages 
af this company, I find recorded, even as high as 
Edward IV .'s days, this company had power of 
inſpection and correction of abuſes and irregula- 
Titles 


U 
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rities of all perſons (though free of this or any 
other company) in the city or ſuburbs, any way 


_ uſing or exerciſing any kind of grocery; and alſo 
to aſſay the weights they bought or ſold by; and 


to take notice of all their defaults, and return 
them to be fined at the diſcretion of this fellow- 
ſhip, and to take 44d. of every perſon for their 


labour therein, as well of ſuch as were offending, 
as of ſuch as were not; which uſage was always 


continued : and in the charter renewed to this com- 
pany in the 15th year of the late king Charles I. 
this privilege is confirmed, and expreſſed to ex- 
tend three miles from the city,” as well within the 
liberties as without. 


The ſame king Henry VI. by charter under the 


great ſeal, granted to this company the office of 
garbling in all places throughout the kingdom of 


England, (the city of London only excepted); which 


privilege is ratified by their Jate charter and con- 
firmation. | 
From Grocer's-alley there is Wes m! which 


leadeth into the Oli Fewry facing the Exciſe-office, 


a large brick building, formerly the dwelling- 
houſe of Sir Fohn Frederick. It has nothing to 
recommend it in its outward appearance: but it 
is capacious and well adapted for the partieular 
uſes to which the government has appointed it. 


This is the principal Office of Exciſe within his Genera! 


majeſty's dominions, managed by nine commil- 
ſioners, whoſe appointments are 10001. per ann. 
each. Under theſe there are a multiplicity of vari- 


ous kinds of officers, both within and without the 


Pq | houſe, 


office of 


exciſe. 
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houſe, viz. five commiſſioners for appeals, at 
200]. per ann. each; a ſecretary, with three 
clerks; five accomptants-general ; four general- 
ſurveyors; a receiver-general ; comptroller of the 
caſh; inſpector general for coffee and tea; an au- 


ditor of exciſe; an auditor of hides; and a comp- 


troller; with clerks in each office. 


Theſe receive the produce of exciſe on beer, 


ale, and ſpirituous liquors z on tea, coffee, and 
chocolate; on malt, hops, ſoap, ſtarch, candles, pa- 


per, calicoes, gold and ſilver wire, vellum, parch- 


ment, hides and ſkins, plate, and wheels of 
body carriages, collected all over England; and 
pay it into the Exchequer: and for the collecting, 
ſurveying, &c. of which monies, and things ex- 


ciſeable, they have a great number of out- door 


officers in all parts of the kingdom, regulated 
within certain diſtricts, or diviſions, both horſe 
and foot, to gauge, and to prevent frauds and 
loſs in the duties of exciſe, 

Before the commiſſioners of exciſe, are tried 


all frauds committed in the ſeveral branches of the 
revenue under their direction; without any ap- 


peal, except to the commiſſioners of appeal for a 


re-hearing, Wherefore the people of England 
look upon the exciſe laws to be an infringment 


upon their freedom; and are always jealous and 
reſolute to appoſe any extenſion of thoſe laws, 


when at any time, or under any form, attempts 


Mercer's- 
hall, cha- 
pel, &. 


are made to do it. 
Returning into Cheapſi Fo on the N. W. from 
the Od Fewry 1 is Merger's-hall, Chapel, and School; 
which 
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to ferve in this chapel, Milliam himſelf, as a token of his 
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which ſtand upon ground where once ſtood the 
hoſpital dedicated to St. Thomas of Acars, or 
Aeon, , and which was founded upon the ſpot 

| where 


2 This church was dedicated to St. Thomas a Becket, ſon of 


Gi/bert Becket, a citizen of London, and of Matildis his wife, 


who was the daughter of a Pagan prince, under whoſe cuſto- 


dy Gilbert being taken priſoner when he travelled into the 


Hol Land, was for a year and a half kept priſoner, and at 
laſt eſcaped, by the help of this Matiluis, (who fell in love 


with him, being converted by him to the chriſtian religion): 
he came again ſafe into England, whom Matilzis, not long 
after, for love of him, adventured to follow, and getting away 
from her father, came at laſt to London, where finding Gere, 
he married her, and of her begat this 7homas, who was born 


jn his father's houſe, which then was in the place where - 


Mercer*s-chapel in Cheapf de now ſtands. 

| He was murdered in his own cathedral church at Canter. 
hot on Innocent's-day, at even, anno 1170, as he was going 
up the ſteps towards the choir, by four knights, named R- 
nald Fitz-Urſe, Hugh de Mortenill, William de Tracy, and Ni- 
chard Briton. And as he ſuffered for his zeal in the defence 


of the papacy, we find him ſoon after canonized, and wor- 


ſhipped by the pope's command. 

Why this chapel was dedicated to St. Thomas a Becket, by 
the name of St. Thomas of Acons, is not perfectly known; but 
the following account, from the X. Scriptores, ſeems very pro- 
bable: When the city of Acars, or Acons, in the Holy Land 


(called alſo Prolematis) was beſieged by the chriſtians, one 


William, an Engliſbman by nation, being chaplain to Radulphus 
de Diceto, dean of London, when he went to Jeruſalem, bound 
himſelf by a vow, that if he ſhould proſperouſly enter Acons, 


he would build a chapel to St. Thomas the Martyr, at his own - 


charge, according to his ability; and would procure there, to 
the honour of the ſaid martyr, a church- yard to be conſe- 
crated ; which was done. Then many flocking from all parts 


chriſti- 
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A. D. where Thomas d Becket was born, in his father's 


1766. 


houſe, in the reign of Henry II. by Thomas | 


Fil- I heobald 


chriſtianity, took on him the name of prior; who, whilſt he 


ſerved bodily, as a ſoldier of Chriſt, had an eſpecial care of 
the poor, and he freely beſlowed all his diligence and labour, 
in burying the bodies of ſuch as died, as well naturally, as of 
others who were {lain with the ſword, repreſenting himſelf in 
man's ſight the next ſucceſſor of that great Tobias. 
There is another teſtimony out of the Theatre of Honour, 
lib. 9. cap. 11. where the author repeating the military orders 
of the Holy Land, ſaith thus: The order of St. Thomas was 
inſtituted by the king of England, Richard, ſurnamed Cæ ur de 
Lyon, after the ſurprizal of Acars, and being of the Exgliſi 
nation, they held the rule of St. Auguſtine, wore a white ha- 
bit, and a full red croſs, charged in the middle with a white 
ſcallop; they took for their patron the archbiſhop of Canter- 


 Gury, the metropolitan of England, Thomas a Becket, who ſuf- 


fered martyrdom (as his favourers ſay) under the king of 
England, Henry II. of that name. Peter de Rupibus, biſhop of 
Miucheſter, who had been five years in the Holy Land, remov- 


ed the church there of St. Thomas the Martyr, from an unfit 


place to a more conyenient, and cauſed the patriarch of Je- 
ru/alem to take order, that the brethren of this church, who 
were before laymen, might be under the order of the Tem- 
plers, wearing a croſs on their breaſt, He bequeathed alſo 
to this. houſe of St. Thomas of Acons, 500 marks.” So much 
#1. Paris in vita Hen. III. p. 472. ſub anno. 1238, 

Hereby it is clear, that the dedication of this hoſpital, or 
chapel, to St. Thomas of Acons, or Acars, muſt have relation 
to the like dedication of the chapel and holy order in the 
city of Acars, in the Holy Land, to the ſame archbiſhop ; all 
theſe three dedications being near about one and the ſame 
time, within few years after the archbiſhop's death. And it 
is probable, that in imitation of thoſe dedications at 4caryy 


| this in London might « do the like, 
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Htz - Theobald de Heili, and his wife Agnes, ſiſter to ©: 90 
Thomas & Becket, After its ſurrender, 30 Henry . 
VIII. this hoſpital was purchaſed by the mercer's L 
company, and opened by them immediately by 
the name of Mercer*s-chapel. 
They were burnt down in the fire of London, 
1666. The ſchool was re-eſtabliſhed and built 
over or near the ſcite of Sr. Mary Cole-church, at 
the S. W. end of the Old Fewry. The hall and 
chapel were rebuilt upon their former foundation, 
with one front in Ironmonger-lane, and another 
front towards Cheap/ide, with a very handſome 
entrance; the door- caſe being enriched with two 
cupids mantling the company's arms, and with 
feſtoons, &c. and over it the balcony is adorned 
with two pilaſters of the Tonic order, and a pedi- 
ment, with the figures of Faith, Hope, and Cha- 
rity, and other enrichments. The inner court 
is adorned with piazzas, formed of columns of 
the Doric order: the hall- room and great parlour 
| are wainſcotted with oak, and ornamented with 
Jonic pilaſters, and the ceiling with fretwork. 


From this St. Thomas antiently was a ſolemn proceſſion uſed 
by the new lord- mayor; who, the afternoon of the day he 
was ſworn at the Exchequer, met with the aldermen here; 

| whence they repaired together to Sr. Paul's, and there prayed 
for the ſoul of the biſhop William, at his tomb; who was 
biſhop of London in the time of William the Conqueror. Then 
they went to the church- yard, to a place where Thomas a 
Becket's parents lay; and there they prayed for all faithful 
| ſouls departed. And then they went all back to Sr. Thomas of 
Acons again; and both mayor and aldermen offered each a 


| penny. 


-, 
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A. D. The chapel is neatly wainſcotted, and paved with 
| 1966, black and white marble. | 
W Further weſtward is New King ſtreet, a dan 
lreet. well- built, and well- inhabited ſtreet, built ſince 
the fire of London; at the north end of which 
Guildhall, ſtands the Guildball of the city of London, In 
which the nine courts of the city are kept, viz. M 
1. The court of common-council. 2. The court Mis 
of the lord-mayor, and his brethren the aldermen. 7 
3. The court of huſtings. 4. The court of or- b 
phans. 5. The two courts of the ſheriffs, 6. The 
court of the wardmote. 7. The court of hallmote. * 
8. The court of requeſts, commonly called the 
Court of Conſcience. 9, The chamberlain's court Wh 
for binding apprentices, and making them free. a 
The Guildball ſtood formerly in or near Alder- ad 
manbury, or Aldermens-court, from which ſituation MM. 
of this hall the ſtreet is ſaid to take its denomina- 
tion, and conſequently the hall muſt have been 
founded before the year 1189; for then we find this 
ſtreet to have had that name. Andi it is not unlikely 
that Edward the Confeſſor, who began to reign in . 
1042, had a conſiderable ſhare in the firſt founda- 0 
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tion, his arms being in ſeveral places of this preſent 
hall, which, Robert Fabian ſaith, was begun to be 
new-built in the year 1411, the 12th of Henry IV. | 
by Thomas Knowles, then mayor, and by his bre- | 
thren the aldermen. The ſame was made, of a 
little cottage, a large and great houſe, as it now 
ſtands. Towards the charge whereof the compa- 
nies gave great beneyolences, Alſo offences of 
f men 
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this work: and extraordinary fees were raiſed, 
. fines, amerciaments, and other things employed, 
during ſeven years, and a continuation thereof 
three years more; all to be employed to this 
building. 

This ſtately hall, bein much damnified by the 
unhappy conflagration of the city in the year 1666, 
was reſtored anno 1669, and extremely well beau- 
tified and repaired both in and outſide, which coſt 
about 2500 J. This ſtruQure appears at preſent 
thus: The portico is adorned with a ſtately Gothic 
frontiſpiece, enriched with the king's arms under 
a cornice, pediment and vaſe, and between two 


cartouches and the city ſupporters, on acroters, 


and theſe between two other-vaſes, under which 
are niches; and in the middle of this front are de- 
penciled in gold theſe words: = 


Reparata & ornata Thoma Rawlinſon, milit. Majore, 
An. Dom. MDCCVI. 


Abdve the balcony are the figures of Moſes and 
Aaron; and on the ſides beneath are the four car- 
dinal virtues, over the aperture; and below the 
balcony are depicted the arms of the twenty-four 
companies. 

The roof of the :nfde is flat, divided into pan- 
nels; the walls on the north and ſouth ſides ad- 
orned with four Gothic demi- pillars, painted white, 


and veined with blue, and the capitals gilt with 


gold, upon which are the royal arms, and thoſe 
of Edward the Confeſſor. Going up nine or ten 
8 ſteps 
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ſteps to the mayor's court, on each ſide, at ſome 


height, are two giants of an enormous ſize; the 
one holding a pole- ax, the other an halbert; ſup- 


poſed by Mr. Strype to be an ancient Briton and a 
Saxon. | LS. 
Between theſe, and over the ſteps and aperture 
leading to the mayor's court, is a balcony, ſup- 
ported at each end by four iron pillars in the form 
of palm-trees, which compoſe ſomething like two 
arbours: under theſe are the following large capi- 


tal letters, S. P. Q. L. i. e. Senatus Populus Que 
Londinenſis. | 


\ 


In the front of the balcony is a very fine clock 
and dial, in a curious frame of oak: at the four 


corners of which are carved the four cardinal vir- 


tues; on the top the figure of time, with a cock 
on each fide of him. 
Round the hall, on fourteen demi - pillars, 


above the capitals, are the king's-arms on the 


north-eaſtward, and the arms of London on the 
ſouth-eaſtward pillar; and weſtward from them 
are the arms of the twelve companies; at the eaſt 
end are the king's arms, between the portraitures, 
finely painted, of their late majeſties King George 
II. and Queen Caroline: cloſe by the firſt is the 
picture of Queen Anne, at the foot of an ana- 


bathrum, under a rich canopy ; by the latter, his 


late majeſty King George I. and at the ſame end 
of the hall, but on the north and fouth ſides, the 
pictures of King William III. and Queen Mary, 
fronting each other. The intercolumns are painted 

h in 
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in imitation of porphyry, and embelliſhed with the 
pictures, in full proportion, of eighteen judges, 
which were there put up by the eity in gratitude 
for their ſignal ſervices done in determining differ- 
ences between landlord and tenant (without the 
expence of law-ſuits) in rebuilding the city, pur- 


ſuant to an act of amen after the fire in 


1 

Thoſe on the ſouth ſide are, 
Sir Heneage Finch Sir Edward Turner 
Sir Orlando Bridgeman Sir Thomas Tyrril 
Sir Matthew Hale Sir John Archer 


Sir Richard Rainsford Sir William Merton. 
On the north ſide, | 


Sir Robert Atkins Sir Thomas Twiſaen 

Sir Jobn Vaughan Sir Chriſtopher Turner 

Sir Francis North Sir William Wyld 

Sir Fohn Archer Sir Hugh Windham. 
At the weſt end, 

Sir William Ellys Sir 7 * Littleton. 

Sir Edward Thurland 


To. which has lately been added the picture, in 
full proportion, of the late chief juſtice Pratt, 
now lord Camden, and lord high chancellor of Eu- 
gland, at the expence of the city of London, in 
gratitude to that upright judge for his conduct and 
firmneſs in the cauſe of liberty. 

And in the lord-mayor's court (which is ad- 
orned with fleakſtone, and other painting and gild- 
ing, and alſo the figures of the four cardinal vir- 


cues) are the portraits of Sir Samuel Brown, Sir 


or 


A. D. 
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A 4 Jobn Kelynge, Sir Edward Atkins, and Sir William nix 

7 | Windham, all (as thoſe above) painted in full pro- upo 

proportion, in their ſcarlet robes as judges. | l 

This hall is in length 153 feet, breadth 48, doy 

and altitude within 55 feet. It is uſed by the city bee 

for the ſeſſion of the ſeveral courts of judicature wir 

before named; for feaſting our kings, queens, wel 

and other potentates, foreign miniſters, &c. and, is 

laſtly, for chuſing the lord mayors, ſheriffs, mem- and 

bers of parliament, Cc. it being perde enough wit 

| to contain 7000 perſons. def] 

Guildhalt —Gui/dball-chapel, ſituate between Blackwell-ball anc 

chapel. and Guildball, is dedicated to St. Mary Magdalene 

and All Saints, was founded in the year 1299, and Bla 

called London college. acc 

This chapel or college was ne ne amongſt 4 

others. The chapel remaineth to the mayor and par 

commonalty, wherein they have ſervice weekly; as wel 

alſo at the election of the mayor, and at the mayor's is 

feaſt, Sc. who bought it of King Edward VI. an 

and divers other meſſuages, lands, tenements, and hav 

hereditaments in the city of London, for the ſum the 

of 4561. 13s. 4d. upon their humble petition z mids 

the yearly value being computed to be 401. 6s. 8d. fire 

The date of the patent was April 10, to commence 11 

from the feaſt of the annunciation of the bleſſed ons! 
Virgin, in the 3d of the ſaid king's reign; and It, 

the city holds it in ſoccage of the manor of Green- Po: 

wich. : 

Upon the front of this chapel are ſet up, of bei 

latter times, the figures, in ſtone, of the ſaid leg 


King Edward VI. Queen Elizabell, with a phœ- wh 
nix | 
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nix under her, and of King Charles I. treading | > 


upon a globe. . 
This chapel was much defaced, but not burnt 
down, in the fire of London, A. D. 1666. Ir has 


been fince repaired, and is very handſome. The 


windows are ſpacious; there is a gallery at the 
| weſt end; the walls are hung with tapeſtry; there 
is a wainſcot covering over the aldermen's ſeats; 
- and a particular ſeat for the lord-mayor, adorned 
with cartouches; a handſome wainſcot pulpit and 


deſk; and a neat altar- piece, incloſed with rails 


and baniſters. 


Cloſe adjoining to this chapel, on the ſouth, is Blackwell 


Blackwell-hall, of which we have already given an 


account in Baſhiſhaw ward. 


At the ſouth-weſt corner of Guildball yard i is the st. Lau- 


pariſh church of St. Laurence Jerry, which runs 
weſtward on the north ſide of Cateaton-ſtreet. It 
is dedicated to Laurence, a Spaniſh ſaint, born at 
Hueſca, in the kingdom of Arragon; who, after 
having undergone the moſt grievous tortures in 
the perſecution under Valerian the emperor, was 
cruelly broiled alive upon a gridiron, with a flow 
fire, till he died, for his ſtrict adherence to Chriſti- 
anity: and the additional epithet of Fewry, from 
its ſituation among the Jes, was conferred upon 
it, to diſtinguiſh it from the church of St. Laurence 
Poulteney, now demoliſhed. 

This church, which was anciently a rectory, 
being given by Hugo de Wickenbroke to Baliol col- 
lege in Oxford, anno 1294, the rectory ceaſed ; 


wherefore Richard, biſhop of London, converted 
| | | 0 
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A.D. the fame into a vicarage: the advowſon whereof 


_ | till continues in the maſter and ſcholars of the 


ſaid. college. 

This church ſharing the common fate in the 
dreadful fire in the year 1666, it has ſince been 
beautifully rebuilt, and the pariſh of &. Mary 
Magdalen, Milk-ftreet, thereunto annexed. 

It was built at the pariſh expence, with a very 
conſiderable benefaction by Sir Jobn Langham ; 
and meaſures 81 feet long, 68 broad, 40 high to 
the roof; and the ſteeple is 130 feet high. The 
body is enlightened by two ſeries of windows; the 


lower ones large and uniform, and the upper ſmall. 


At the eaſt end is a pediment, with niches, ſup- 


ported by Corinthian colums. The tower, which 


is lofty, is terminated by a baluſtrade, with plain 
pinnacles, and within this baluſtrade riſes a kind 
of lanthorn, which ſupports the baſe of the ſpire. 


The income to the incumbent, for this united 


pariſh, is ſettled by act of parliament at 120 l. per 

annum, paid by the pariſh in lieu of tythes, and 

201. per annum from Baliol college. | 
Here is a gift-ſermon every Tueſday, Thurſday, 


and Friday, well endowed by lady Cambden, And 


over the veſtry there is a free-ſchool. 

It is an impropriation in the gift of Baliol col- 
lege. The veſtry is general; and the pariſh-officers 
are two churchwardens. N 

Its convenient ſituation and capacity makes it 
much reſorted to on public days at Guildhall, and 
for-ſermons on account of hoſpitals or public cha- 


rities. 


The 


213 


"he 


| whoſe pariſh is annext to St. Laurence Jewry, ſtood hy +6 


in the gift of the dean and chapter of Sr. Paul's 


 Cheap/ide, was the common place of ſtanding to ſee ſhews, 
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The church of St. Mary Magdalen, Milk-fireet, A. P. 


on the eaſt ſide and towards the ſouth end of Milł- — dalen 
ſtreet, near Cheaꝑſide, in the milk market, and was ſtreet. 
as early as the reign of King Henry I. but ſo badly 
endowed, that there is a remark in the hiſtory of 
St. Paul's, p. 273. which obſerves, that the church 
of St. Mary Magdalen, Milk: ſtreet, was of no value. 
The ſcite of this church, after the fire of London, 
has been laid into Honey-lane-market. But the pa- 
riſhioners ſtill maintain their own poor, and have 
one churchwarden. 

This market is well ſerved every week, on Mon- Honey- 
days, Wedneſdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, with pro- — OY 
viſions. The place taken up by this market is in 
length, from eaſt to weſt, 193 feet; and from north 
to ſouth, 97 feet. In the middle is a large and 
ſquare market-houſe, ſtanding on pillars, with rooms 
over it, and a bell-tower in the midſt. There are 
in the market 135 ſtanding ſtalls for butchers, with . 
racks, blocks, and other neceſſaries; all covered 
over, to ſhelter them from the injury of the wea- 
ther; and alſo ſeveral ſtalls for fruiterers. 

From New King.: ſtreet we croſs Cheapſide to Queen- | 
New Queen: ſtreet, which, before the fire of Lon- _— 
don, was called Soper-lane *, on the eaſt fide of 

which 1 
Noted in ancient times for being the ſeat of pepperers or- 
grocers and paſtry-cooks. At the upper end of this lane, in 
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proceſſions, or public entries. And here was a parcel of land, 
Called The great field in the ftreet, in the tenure of lady Catharine 
Vor. IV. E Dormoer, 
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A. 5 Shich this ward turns down Pancras-Lane into 
179% Bucklerſbu#y. 


{is 2+; gf Pancras-lane takes its name from the church, 
1Cs - 
ans. that ſtood on the north ſide thereof before the fire 


St. Pancras of London: the ſcite whereof, ſince that time, has 


hurch, 
gucken been uſed as a burial-place for the inhabitants 


of the pariſh, which is annext to S7. Mary-le- 


bow®. And a little more to the eaſt, on the ſame 
ſide, there is the ſcite of the old church, dedi- 
cated to St. Bennet, alias St. Bennet Sherehog, that 
| ſerves for a burial-place to the pariſhioners, who 
are united with the pariſh of Sz. S/ephen Wallbrook. 


„ Buckleſbury, corruptly Bucklerſbury, which leads 


buy. to the head of Wallbrock, almoſt facing St. Stephen's 

Church, is ſo called from one Buckle, lord of the 

manor, who reſided and kept his court in a large 

ſtone houſe, that ſtood where now we fee Barge- 

Barge- hard; fo called from the barges, which were wont 

yard. to be rowed up hither from the Thames, when the 
ſtream of Wallbrook was open for navigation. 

Condui. Where Buckleſbury meets Cheap/ide, viz. at the 

weſt end of the Poultry, there formerly ſtood the 

great conduit, which was the firſt erected to con- 

vey ſweet water, in leaden pipes under ground, 

to this place from Paddington. It was caſtellated 

with ſtone and ciſterned with lead. But theſe con- 

duits becoming leſs uſeful, as the New-river and 

Thames water- works improved; and ſuch a large 

building, ſtanding almoſt in the middle of the 

ſtreet, being incommodious for coaches and Carts, 


Dermer, widow, who fold it to Sir Robert . Knight, 


2 Edward VI. 
» See page 96 of thi: volume. 


the 
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the magiſtracy did not rebuild it, but removed it A. D. 
1766. 
quite away, after the great fire in 1666. 


„„ 


Of Col EMAN-sTREBRBT-Waxkp. 


Oleman-ftreet-ward takes its name from the Name] 
principal ſtreet therein, which probably was 

ſo called from one Coleman, either the builder or 

a principal owner or inhabitant thereof, and held 

this aldermanry in fee, as ſome others, viz. Baſing, 
Farringdon, & c. did, as particularly ſet forth in 

this hiſtory. 

This ward extends from the grate near Tails Extent 
church, in the eaſt, to the ſouth-weſt corner of 
Baſing hall-fireet, on the north ſide of Cateaton-freet, 
and to the north end of Tronmonger-lane, on the 
ſouth fide of Cateaton-ftreet. And, after taking in 
the four lower quarters of Moorfields, but no houſes 
on the north and eaſt ſides, except thoſe which 
ſtand between the paſſage into New Brbadiſtreet 
and London-wall, including the meeting-houſe 
which has been remarked in the ſurvey of Broad- 
Arket- ward, to be erected at the ſouth-weſt end of 
New Broad ſtreet, it extends from Great Moorgate, 
or the place on which it lately ſtood, in London-wall, 
at the weſt end of Bethlem hoſpital, to the garden 
belonging to Grocers-hall in the ſouth: bounded on Bounds 
the eaſt by Biſbopſgale, Broad-ſtreet, and Cheap wards, 
on the north by Cripplegate-ward, Middle Moorflelds, 
and Biſbopſgate- ward; on the ſouth by Cbeap- ward; 

_ on the welt by Baſſiſpatv- ward; and including 
| E 2 the 
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A/D. the Old Jewry, which is all in this ward, except b 
; 136 feet at the ſouth end thereof; Lothbury, from al 
Coleman-ſtreet eaſtward, as far as S/. Margaret's h 
Lothbury church on the north ſide, and unto about cl 
27 feet beyond Princescſtreet on the ſouth fide; 
Cateaton-ftreet, from Baſhſhaw-ſtreet to Coleman-ftreet - "i 
on the north ſide, and from Jronmonger-lane on the th 
ſouth ſide; all Coleman-ftreet; Great Bell. alley; moſt. By 
part of Little Bell. alley, and London-wall ſtreet, viz. = 
from the grate near Betblebem back-gate to within ch 
88 feet of Baſing ball. ſtreet; together with all the co 
courts, yards, alleys with in the ſaid bounds; ſe- on 
veral of which are well- built, and inhabited by | tic 
merchants and tradeſmen of fortune and reputa- 
tion; and the row of houſes' on the pavement an 
without Moorgate, with part of Foręſtreet: all which, ha 
containing 620 houſes, is divided into ſix precincts, 1 
Govern. governed by an alderman, ſix common-council- ad 
ments men, one of whom is the alderman's deputy, ſix an 
conſtables, thirteen . ſix ſcavengers, eac 
and a beadle. ſto 
ood. In ſurveying this ward, Jet us "WE with Moor- rr 
fields. fields in the north-eaſt. This part of the fields is top 
divided into four ſquares impaled, and each ſquare of 
lanted regularly with elm- trees round a graſs-plat. inc 
Between theſe ſquares, or quarters as they are ge- anc 
nerally called, are broad gravel walks from eaſt bui 
to welt, and from north to ſouth, which, with the wal 
trees on each ſide, form a tolerable viſta, and is is a 
| to well frequented by the citizens of both ſexes in one 
the evenings and fine weather, to walk in, that it whi 
has "ara the name of the city- mall. The in 


houſes 
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bouſes on the north and eaſt are occupied almoſt 
all by brokers, who deal in both new and old 
houſhold goods. The ſouth {ide is totally in- 
cloſed by Bethlehem- hoſpital, | 

Bet hlebem: hoſpital, as obſerved before in the ſur- 


vey of Biſhopſgate, was founded for lunatics, near 


the north-eaſt corner of the Lower Moorſields, in 
Biſhopſgate pariſh. But that becoming ruinous, 
and unable to anſwer the ends of that laudable 


charity, the lord-mayor, aldermen, and common- 
council, granted the governors the piece of ground 


on which this hoſpital now ſtands; whoſe founda- 
tion was laid in April, 1675. 

This is a magnificent building, 540 feet long, 
and 40 feet broad, beſides the two wings, which 


have not been built above fix and thirty years. 
The middle and ends, which project a little, are 


adorned with pilaſters, entablatures, foliages, c. 
and, riſing above the reſt of the building, have 
each a flat roof, with an handſome baluſtrade of 
ſtone; and in the center 1s an elegant turret, ad- 
orned with a clock, a gilt ball and a fane at the 
top. The wings are in no wiſe inferior to the reſt 
of the building; and are peculiarly ſet apart for 
incurables. The whole is built of brick and ſtone; 
and incloſed by an handſome wall, 680 feet long, 
built of the ſame materials. In the center of this 
wall, which goes in with a grand ſemicircular ſweep, 
is a large pair of fine iron gates, with a ſmall entrance 
on each ſide, for paſſengers: and on the piers, upon 
which thoſe gates are hung, two images or ſtatues 


in a reclining poſture, one repreſenting raving. 
E 3 | the 
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the other melancholy madneſs, finely expreſſed, 
ſtrike the eye, and poſſeſs the ſtranger paſſing by 


with juſt ideas of the diſtreſſed condition of the 
patients within. 

The inſide of this derbst ſtructure conſiſts 
of two galleries, one over the other, which croſs 
the wings, and are 193 yards in length, 16 feet 
broad, and 13 feet high, without including the 
cells for the patients, which are twelve feet deep. 
Theſe galleries are divided in the middle by two 
iron grates, in order to ſeparate the men from the 
women; the women's ward being confined to the 


. weſtern part, and the men's ward to the eaſtern 


part of the hoſpital. At the entrance, between theſe 
two grates in the lower gallery, and on the right 
hand cloſe to the porter's lodge, is an handfome 


apartment for the ſteward, who is the manager, 
under the direction of the committee: on the left 


hand is the committee-room, where they ſit every 


Saturday to receive and to diſcharge patients. At 
each end of this gallery the warder of the diviſion 


has a particular apartment, Above there are com- 
modious apartments for the porter, matron, nurſe, 


and ſervants. Below-ſtairs there is a good kitchen, 


and all neceſſary offices for keeping and dreſſing 


proviſions, waſhing, &c. And at the ſouth-eaſt 


corner there is the ſurgeon's quarter, with a bath 
for the patients, ſo contrived as to be hot or cold, 


as occaſion ſhall require. 


The number of cells, or rooms for patients, are 


about 200, and are generally full and furniſhed 


with a bed, when the patient is found capable af 
uling 
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uſing one; or with clean ſtraw every day, when A, 2 
the patient is miſchievous, and deſtroys every thing { 8 


that comes in the way. 


The method of gaining ad miſſion into this hoſ pital 


is by petitioning to the committee; the petition to 
be ſigned by one or more of the governors. Then 
the committee and phyſician, who always attends 
on Saturdays, having examined and found the pe- 
titioner a proper object of their charity, he is ad- 
mitted, upon bond given by two houſekeepers in 
London to take him away when diſcharged, and 


to be at the expence of his burial if he dies, and 


to provide him with cloaths. 
When a patient is cured, he is called before 
the committee and phyſicians, who examine him; 


and, if found fit to be diſcharged, the phyſician 


gives a certificate to that purport, and the ſteward 
of the houſe takes care to have him delivered to 
his friends, | 

This hoſpital is one corporation with Bridezwel!, 
and has the ſame governors, preſident, treaſurer, 
clerk, phyſician, ſurgeon, and apothecary ; but 
each hoſpital has its proper ſteward and inferior 
officers: and a particular committee is choſen for 
each out of the governors, Out of that committee 
appointed for Bethlehem there are ſix, who meet 
every Saturday, to examine the ſteward's account 
of expences for the preceding week, and, if ap- 
proved of, to ſign it; then to view the proviſions, 
to examine the patients to be received or diſcharged, 
and to tranſact other buſineſs for the good of the 
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At the weſt end of this hoſpital there lately flood. 
Moorgate, at the diſtance of 1664 feet weſt from 


* Biſhopſeate. Its foundation was in the year 1415; 


Independ- 
ent meet - 
Ing.- 


Fore- 


ſtreet. 


and its name aroſe from the ſituation at Moorfelds, 


The laſt gate was erected in 1674; it conſiſted of 


a lofty arch, capable of receiving the higheſt loaded 
waggons, and two poſterns for foot-paſſengers, 


The upper part was ornamented with Corinthian, 


pilaſters, ſupporting their proper entablature, and 
with a round pediment, 1 in which was the city arms, 
The apartments over the gate were very genteel, 
appropriated to the uſe of one of the lord-mayor's 
carvers. The aſcent to them was by a flight of 


ſteps from the eaſtern poſtern. And this was al- 


lowed to be one of the moſt magnificent gates of 
the city. 
On the paved ſtones, commonly called Pavement- 


ro, there is a nent Ie of the Independent 
denomination. 
At the ſouth end of this row, and facing the 


weſt end of Bethlehem alias Bedlam hoſpital, there 
opens Fore-ſireet, one of thoſe ſtreets improved by 
virtue of the late act of parliament, This ſtreet 
runs in a direct line to Cripplegate church; and 
from narrow, confined, irregular, and mean build- 
ings, and the loweſt claſs of inhabitants, it is now 
riſing a broad, open, regular, well-built, and well- 
inhabited ſtreet, by throwing the new houſes on 


the ſouth ſide back a conſiderable way, and the 
ſcite of the old front houſes into the ſtreet. By 


which ir promiſes to. be one of the fineſt ſtreets 
yithin the liberties of the city. | 
| In 
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In order to perfect this grand deſign, the city A. P. 


wall from Moorgate to Cripplegate is removed, and 


the two poſterns, that faced Baſingball. ſtreet and 
Aldermanbury, are pulled down, and the paſſages 
from them into Fore-ftreet are widened, and lined 
with elegant and ſubſtantial buildings. Amongft 


others, that were obliged to give way to this im- 


provement, was Loriners-ball, ſituated upon Lon- 
don-wall, between Moorgate and Baſinghall-ftreet. 


1766. 


This company of Loriners or Biit-makers were not Loriners, 


incorporated till the year 1712, by the name of 


The maſter, wardens, aſſiſtants, and commonalty of 
Loriners, London. They have a livery; and are 
governed by a maſter, two wardens, and a court 
of aſſiſtants; who at preſent ſit to do buſineſs at 


Coachmakey 5-hall. 


Coleman ſtreet is broad and long, running north Coleman- 


and ſouth, and well inhabited by eminent mer— 
chants, and reputable tradeſmen and ſhopkeepers. 


ſtreet. 


Near the north-eaſt corner ſtands Armourers and Armourers 


Brafiers hall, which is an old plain brick building. 


This company was incorporated by King Henry VI. Company. 


about the year 1423, by the ſtile of The maſter 
and wardens, brothers and ſiſters, of the fraternity or 


guild of St. George, of the men of the myſtery of the 


Armourers of the city of London. Their particu- 
lar buſineſs was to make coats of mail. King 
Henry VI. honoured them with his acceptance of 
their freedom, and becoming one of their members. 
To this company is united that of the Braſſers; and 
they are jointly governed by a maſter, two wardens, 
and a court of aſſiſtants. This is alſo a hvery 
company. On 
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fouth end of this ſtreet, is the parochial church 


dedicated to St. Stephen, the proto-martyr. This 


is a church of a very early foundation; and its 
patronage was in the dean and chapter of Si. 
Paul's between the years 1171 and 1181: who 
granted this chapel *, as then called, as an appen- 
dage to St. Olave Jewry, to the prior and convent 
of Bailey; in whoſe gift it continued till the ſup- 


preſſion of that convent; when it fell to the 


crown : and the rectory and pariſh church, and 
the advowſon of the vicarage, were granted by 
queen Elizabeth to one Thomas Paſkins, and others; 
and again in 1590, to William Daniel, ſerjeant at 
law, (afterwards Sir William Daniel, one of the 
juſtices of the common-pleas) and other pariſhion- 
ers of Coleman: ſtreet pariſh, to hold this impro- 
priate rectory in fee-farm of the crown: and the 
pariſhioners have continued patrons of this vicar- 
age ever ſince. | 

This church faring the common fate in the 
dreadful fire of Dae in 1666, the preſent ſtruc- 
ture was erected in its ſtead about four years after. 


z Stowe writes, but does not produce ſufficient authority 
for the fact, That this church was ſome time a ſynagogue of 
the Jews ; then a pariſh church; and afterwards a chapel 
to St. Olave in the Nabry: and was again made a pariſh 
church in the 7 EdwardIV. (See Stowe's Survey, page 296.) 
But in this Sroxwe was miſtaken, for it is certain, That this 
church, or chapel, was made parochial, and a vicarage or- 
dained and endowed by Thomas Kemp, biſhop of London, with 
111. per ann. in 35 Henry VI. which was 10 years ſooner, 


New. Refer. page 537. 
I 


On the weſt end, and within 100 feet of the | 
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It is a plain, neat, and ſolid building, ſtrengthen-⸗ 4. 
ed with ruſtic at the corners, and enlightened by 


one ſeries of large windows, with a handſome cor- 
nice, and one of the broadeſt ceilings and roofs, 
that can be ſeen, without a pillar to ſupport it. 


The ſteeple is a ſquare tower, crowned with a 


lantern, which has four faces, and incloſes the 
ſacring-bell, to call the pariſhioners to prayers, read 
twice here every day, for which the uu wu 
the vicar 201. 


The front of this church is adorned with a cor- 


nice, two pine-apples, and the figure of a cock, 
handſomely carved. Within, it is well wainſcotted 

and pewed, has a handſome pulpit neatly carved, 
and an altar-piece adorned with the king's arms, 
carved, gilt, and depicted, a black and white 
marble foot-piece to the communion-table, incloſ- 
ed with a neat rail and baniſter; and at the weſt 
end is a commodious wainſcot gallery. 


who cofitinued and improved Stowe's Survey of 
London; on whoſe monument is the following in- 
ſcription ; 


To the memory of that ancient ſervaht to the city 

with his pen in divers imployments, eſpecially 
the Survey of London, maſter Anthony Munday, 
citizen and draper of London. 


He that hath many an ancient tombſtone read, 
(Pth* labour ſeeming more among the dead 
To live, than with the living) that ſurvaid 
Obſtruſe antiguities, and ore them laid 

| | Such 


In new $ church lies the body of Antbony Munday, 


7s 


D. 


1766. 
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A. D. Such vive and beautious colours with his pen, 

| 766. That (ſpite of time) thoſe old are new agen, 

| Under this marble lies interr'd ; his tomb 
Claiming (as worthely it may) this roome, 

Among thoſe many monuments his quill 

Has ſo revived, helping now to fill 

A place (with thoſe) in his Survey; in which 

He has a monument, more fair, more rich 

Than poliſht ſtones could make him, where he lies, 
Though dead, till living, and in that nere dies. 


the ſouth is a large pavement, that covers a burial- 
vault the whole length of the church : to which 


gate, over which is cut in ſtone a moſt curious 
repreſentation of the general reſurreclion. 
This living is ſettled at 1101. per ann. by act 


op 
— 


— 
— 


ers that pay to church and poor. The veſtrry is 
in ſome caſes ſelect: and the pariſh officers are two 
church-wardens, and four overſeers. 

King's Returning northward on the eaſt fide of Cole: 
ams. yard. nan: ſireet, the places of moſt note are, King's- 
arms-yard, facing the church, chiefly inhabited by 
merchants; and 


— OI 
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Nee Bel makes an angle with Little Bell. alley, that runs 


alley. north and ſouth to Thompſon's-rents, a mean 
. boarded entry with houſes on each ſide, that leads 


up to Beiblem back gate. 


On the north fide is the green church-· yard: on 


pavement they aſcend by ſeveral ſteps, through a 


of parliament. The advowſon is in the pariſhion- 


GreatBell- Great Bell. alley, which runs eaſt and weſt, and 


* 5 Little 
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Litile Bell-alley is narrow and well-built. The A. D. 
eaſt ſide has the advantage of the houſes looking Is 
into Drapers gardens z for which the Drapers 
company demand ſome ſmall acknowledgment, 

On the weſt ſide it opens into Piteber s- court, 
Mulberry- court, and White's-alley, which is long V —4 5 
and narrow, inhabited chiefly by a lower claſs of 
people, and leading into Coleman. ſtreet. In the 

midſt of this alley is a place called Alns- bouſe- yard, 
containing ſix houſes, for fix poor men and their Alms- 


wives, and the ſurvivors of them, in the gift of . 


the company of Leatherſellers. 

Further north is an opening into Swan-alley, Swan- is 
which is greatly improved both in buildings and 
inhabitants within theſe twenty years. But Blue- w_ _— 
hart-court, which riſes above the level of m_— 
alley, five or ſix ſteps, and is paved with free-ſtone, 
is ſtill the habitation: of porters, waſherwomen, 

&c. Behind the north fide of this court is a large 
waſte piece of ground, formerly a garden belong- 
ing to a great houſe fituated at the weſt end of it. 

Lothbury, from the grate at the eaſt end of the Lothbury. 
church, is well built and inhabited. At the N. E. St. Marga- 
corner ſtands the parochial church of Sz. Marga- rag 


ret, upon the water-courſe of Fallbrook, The 
_ antiquity of its foundation may be collected from 


the preſentation of 7obn de Haſlingfield to this 
rectory, by the abbeſs and convent of Barking in 
Eſſex, on the 16 kal. of Auguſt, in the year of our 
lord 1303, in whom the advowſon continued, til 
the convent being 3 it fell in to the 

crown, 


cu 


os HisToty wil Survey of 


A. P. erown, and ſtill remains in the eilt of the ord the 
$700. chancellor. | STE bax 
The church was rebuilt in the year who! af wit 
which time Robert Lange, lord-mayor, contribut- C5 
ed handſomely to the vaulting over the water- 7 a 
courſe of WaUlorook, romung cloſe to the "ud ant 
Horn.” | He 
Bur ther church was burnt down in 1666: yar 
after which deſolation the preſent church was Th 
built, neat and plain, of fine ſtone, 60 feet long, aue 
64 broad, 36 high to the roof, and 140 feet to 7 
the top of the ſteeple. The body is well enlight- . 
ened with a row of lofty windows; over which cal 
the wall is terminated by a baluſtrade; and the of 
principal door is ornamented with Corinthian co- ble 
lumns, which ſupport an angular pediment. The gre 
tower has large windows in the uppermoſt ſtage, nal 
and is terminated a little above by a plain cornice, | 
upon which is raiſed a ſmall _ yur hs inc 
a ſlender ſpire. ie | col 
It is worth peri that the Rat im⸗ ven 
provements, which are become ſo extenſive in the PO. 
removing nuſances in London, began at this place, ane 
by pulling down ſome deſpicable ſneds, or ſhops, cih 
that were built on that pavement of broad ſtone, br: 
now the whole length before the church. 1 12 75 the 
The walls within this church are wainſcotted; all 
the floor handſomely paved; the pulpit veneered; M ob 
the altar-piece ornamented; and the font remarł- * 
ably pretty, the baſon being carved, and repre- me 
ſenting the garden of Eden, and the fail of man; A 
the ſalvation of M. "a and his family in the ark cit 


the 
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the baptiſm of Jeſus by Jobn Baptiſt, and Philip 
baptiſing the eunuch: and the cover is adorned 
with the figures of St. Margaret, Faith, Hope, and 


Charity. 


The. value of this living is ſettled at 100l. per 
ann. in lieu of tythes, by act of parliament. 


Here is a good parſonage-houſe in the church- 
yard, which lies on the north ſide of the church. 
The veſtry is general: the pariſh officers are 12 


auditors of accompts; two church-wardens, the 


youngeſt being collector; and four overſeers. 


A little more to the weſt is Founder*s-court, ſo Founder's] 
called from Founder s- hall, built at the north end hall. 


of it. In which the company of founders afſem- 
ble todo buſineſs : and it is alſo let out to a con- 
gregation of the Scotch kirk: of which denomi- 
nation there is but one more in England. 


This company is reckoned the 33d amongſt the Company. 


incorporated ſocieties of London, but was not in- 


corporated by letters patent till the 14th of Sep- 


tember, A. D. 1614. When by that act of incor- 
poration, they were ſtiled, The maſter, wardens, 
and commonalty of the myſtery of Founders of the 
city of London : with power to view and ſearch all 
braſs weights, and braſs and copper wares, within 


the city of London, and three miles thereof; and 


all makers of braſs weights within that circuit are 


obliged to have their ſeveral weights ſized by the 
company's ſtandard, and marked with their com- 


mon mark: and ſuch of theſe weights as are of 


Avoirdupois, to be ſealed at the Guildball of this 
city; and thoſe of Troy weight as Gold/miths-ball. 


ET The 
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A. D. The government of this company is in a maſter, 

1765. two wardens, and a court of aſſiſtants. It enjoys 
the privilege of the livery. 

About 250 feet more weſt, Lothbury, Colman 

frreect, the Old Jewry, and Cateaton-ſtreet, meet. 

And to make the turning and paſſage from the 

Old Fewry into Coleman-ſtireet more ſafe and com- 

modious, there has been lately pulled down a 

houſe or houſes at the S. W. corner of Coleman- 

ſtreet, and a houſe at the N. E. corner of the Old 

Feuty. 

Old jewry. The Old Jerory, a fone that runs N. and S. 
into Cheap/ide, and inhabited by gentlemen of great 
faſhion, retains the ancient name given to this part 
of 'London, on account of its being the principal 
place of reſidence for Jes, at their firſt arrival 
and ſettlement in England after the conqueſt ; and 
before that known by the name of Colechurch- 
ſtreet, ſo called from the church of St. Mary Cole- 
church, ſituate at the S. end thereof. 

ola Jewry Near to the N. E. corner of this ſtreet ſtood the 

— ＋ ect. firſt ſynagogue of the Fews, which was deſtroyed 

8. houſe. jn the maſſacre of that nation, when 700 Jed 


were murdered, and their goods were ſpoiled by 
the citizens of London, in the year 1262. The 


ſcite whereof was given by queen Eleanor to the 
friars called de penitentia Feſus, or de Sacca, an or- 
der of begging friars, 56 Henry III. After whoſe 
ſuppreſſion, by a decree of the council of Lyons, 
king Edward I. granted (A. D. 1305.) leave to 
the ſaid friars to aſſign unto Robert Fitz-Walter 
their chapel and church, of old time called The 


h ſyna- | 
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ſynagogue of the Jets, which near adjoined with 4, = 
its back front to the manſion place of the ſaid * 
Robert, now Grocers-ball. But now the ſcite of 
that ſynagogue, &c. after divers alterations, is 
partly covered with a good private dwelling- houſe 


in front, and backward with a handſome capaci- 


ous meeting-houſe of the pre/dyterian denomina- Meetings 
tion; and with two alms-houſes in WWindmill-court, eee, 
for nine poor widows of armourers and braſiers, houſe. 
founded by Mr. Tindal, and endowed with 6s. 
per quarter, and nine buſhels of coals yearly; and 
with one pound per quarter to thoſe widows, who 
are paſt their labour. 

On the W. ſide of the Old Fewry, farbward, 
is the General Exciſe-office, of which there is a par- 
ticular account in Cheap-ward, And a little to 


the north is the pariſh church of St. Olave. This 8 Olave's 


is a very ancient foundation, and was originally ***?* 


called St. Olave's Upwell, taking that addition from 
a well, which is now converted into a pump, at 
the eaſt end of the church: and it was in old time 
a rectory, in the gift of the canons of Sy. Pauls, 
and by them transferred, with the chapel of S.. 
Stephen, Coleman-fireet, to the prior and convent 
of Butley, in Suffolk; and became a vicarage. At 
the ſuppreſſion of that convent the impropriation 
was forfeited to the crown, in which it ſtill remains. 
The ancient church was burnt down in 1666, and 
made way far the preſent edifice, built partly with 
brick, and ſtone faceas, which is 78 feet long, 24 
broad, 36 feet to the roof high, and 88 feet to 
the top of the tower and pinacles, which are all 
Vor. IV. 8 of 
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A.D. of ſtone. The door is of the Doric order, well 


1566. 


proportioned, and covered with an arched pedi- 


ment. The tower is very plain; and on the up- 


per part of it riſes a cornice ſupported by ſcrolls, 


and upon this plain Attic courſe, on the pillars at 
the corners, are placed the pinacles, upon balls, 
and each terminated on the top by a ball. Iris a 
well enlightened body. The floor is paved with 
Purbeck, and the walls wainſcotted. The pulpit 
is enriched with carvings of cherubims : the altar- 
piece js adorned with the king's arms, and the 
communion table is ſet upon an anabathrum of 
black and white marble. In this church are alſo 


three famous pieces of painting: 1. Of queen 


Elizabeth, lying on a fine couch with her regalia, 
under an arched canopy, on which are placed her 
arms. 2. Of king Charles I. 3. Of the figure 
of Time, with wings diſplayed, a ſythe in his 
right hand, and an hour-glaſs in his left : at his 
foot a cupid dormant, and a 2 * feet long 


under his feet. 


This church is a vicarage; to which is annext 
the pariſh of Sr. Martin Tronmonger-lane : and both 
together are of the value 'of 1201. per ann. in 


ßen of tythes, as ſettled by parliament; beſides 


the parſonage-houſe, glebe and profits. 

Here is a lecture founded at 291. per ann. by 
Lady Veld, Mr. Vaughn, and Sir Jobs Frederick, 
to be preached every Vedneſday, for eight months, 


to begin on the firſt JYedneſday in October, and to 


end on the laſt Vedneſday in May, yearly. 


The 
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The veſtry is general: and the pariſh-officers A. 5 


are two church-wardens, 


The pariſh of S.. Martin Tronmonger- lane, an- St. Martin 
next to Sr. Olave's Jewry, had their church at the ger. lane. 


corner of Church. ally, and on the eaſt fide of 
Tronmonger-lane , the ſcite whereof remains now 
only as a burial place for the inhabitants of this 
pariſh. This S7. Martin's was a rectory, and a 
ſmall church, originally known by the name of 
St. Martin in the Pomery, or orchard, which pro- 
bably might grow about it. The advowſon was 
given by the founder to the convent of St. Bartho- 
lomew, in Weſt Smithfield, and at the ſuppreſſion 
of that religious houſe, the patronage fell to the 
crown. So that the king ſolely now preſents to 
theſe two united livings of N. Olave s Fewry and 
St. * 5 's Iromonger-ane * . 
CHAP; 
From the pariſh church of Sv. Olæve to the north end of 
the O/ Fewry, and from thence weſt to the north end of 
Tronmonger-lane ; and from the ſaid corner into Ironinonger-lane, 
almoſt to the pariſh church of Sz. Martin, was (of old time) 
one large building of ſtone, very ancient, made in the place 
of the Jeros houſes ; but of what antiquity, or by whom the 
Tame was built, or for what uſe, is uncertain; more than 
that king Henry VI. in the 16th of his reign, gave the office 
of porter or keeper thereof to John Stent, for the term of his 


life, by the name of his Principal Palace in the Old Fewry. 
„ This was (in my youth; ſays Stowe) called the Old Ward- 


robe: but, of latter time, the outward ſtone wall hath been 
by little and little taken down, and divers fair houſes buile 
. thereupon, even round about.” E 

King Richard III. committed the keeping of the Prince's 
M. WG for ſo it was afterwards called, to his truſty ſervant 
F +. Fehn 
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Extent, 
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N IV. 
Of ConDwarntr's-WaRrD. 


HIS is properly called Cordwarner's-ftreet- 
ward, taking its name from Cordwainer's- 


frreet, now Bow-lane, in thoſe days occupied chiefly 
by ſnoemakers, and others that dealt or worked 


in leather. 

Its extent from the eaſt ks on the weſt ſide 
of Fallbrook, and runs weſt towards Budge-row, 
and thence up Watling:ſtreet, as far as Red Lion- 
court. And within this compals. there are theſe 
principal ſtreets, or parts of them: viz. Watling- 
ſtreet, Bow-lane, Queen-ftreet, Pancras-lane, Sithe- 
lane, Budge-row, Tower-royal, St. Thomas Apoſiles, 
Little St. Thomas Apoſ#les ; all well built and inha- 
bired by merchants, warehouſemen, capital tradeſ- 


men, and reputable ſhop-keepers. And bound- 
ed by Wallbrook-ward on the eaſt ; by YViniry-ward 


on the fouth; by Breadſtreet-ward on the weſt ; 

and by Cheap-ward on the north. A 
This ward is divided into eight precincts: and 

is governed by an alderman, eight common- 


John Kendall, his ſecretary, by his patent, dated December 


12, 1483, and left him to dwell in the ſame. 
In Edward VI's reign it was alienated from the crown, be- 
ing called a great meſſuage, under the name of the Prince's 


| Wardrobe; to which belonged divers houſes, edifices, gardens, 
Ke. being ſold to Sir Anthony Cope, a privy counſellor in 3 EA. 


award VI. for Gol. and in conſideration of ſervices ; the year- 


ly value being reckoned at 61. 128. 4d. 
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council- men, one of whom is the alderman's de- A. P. 
3 . a 1766. 

puty, eight conſtables, 14 inqueſt men, eight 

ſcavengers, and a beadle. 

In ſurveying this ward we begin at Red Lion- Red Lion- 
court, in Watling-ftreg. OY 
This court is ſquare and large, well built and 

inhabited; . having a paſſage into Baſing- lane; but 
a ſmall part of which is in this ward. 

Bow-lane begins at Trinity-lane, and falls into Bow-lane, 
Cheapſide by St. Mary le Bow church. The part 
of. this lane in this ward, begins about 530 feet 
from Cheap/ide, on both ſides the way; and 60 
feet beyond Baſing-lane; and then on the welt fide 
only to Trinity-lane. This was anciently called 
Cordwainer*s-ſftreet, being well inhabited and built. 

In this lane are theſe courts and places of note, 
viz. Half-moon-court, by ſome called Lygg-yard, 
a place ſomething open, but ordinary : it is like- 
wiſe by ſome called WWhalebone-court, from one that 
there uſed to boil- whalebone. Taylor's: court, a 
handſome open place. Robin-hood-court, indifferent 
long and well built. New court, a handſome gen- 
teel place, with a door next the ſtreet, to ſhut up 
at night. Gooſe-alley, but ordinary : at the upper 
end of which is Twelve Bell-court, which is but 
ſmall and narrow. It hath a paſſage through 
| Compter*s-alley into Bow church-yard, both places 
of ſmall account. George-alley, or yard, but nar- 
row, hath a paſſage into New Queen-ſtreet, through 
Feld: court. Roſe-court, but mean and ordinary, 


F 3 Wa 
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| 790 New Ween: ſtreet, built in the place where G ki 


| per J. lane was, and now made an open ſtreet, 1 
Tos | (before the great fire very varrow) with very good 9 
houſes, well inhabited; it fronts King's fireet, | 
which is oppoſite to "Guildhall and 1n a ſtrait line 25 

runneth down to the 7. games, at the T. bree Cranes ; ; be 


but the part of this ſtreet in this ward, goeth no 
farther than Sr. Thomas Apeſiles, In this ſtreet is W 


Feld. court, a handſome ſquare place, wich well 2 
built and inhabited houſes: this court hath a paſ- ha 
ſage into George yard, which falls into Bows-lqne. 

Pancras-  Pancras-lane comes out of New Dacen-flreet, and | 
| = 0 into Bucklerſpury; the ſouth ſide is in this 5. 
| ward, and the north in Cheap-ward. This lane is th 
| but ordinarily built and inhabited, except one Thy 
| large houſe, the dwelling of a merchant, on the {cr 
* ſouth ſide; and on the north, before the fire of | 
| London, ſtood two churches, viz. St. Pancras So- £0h 
| / per. lane, and St. Bennet's Sberebog, of which men- 0 
| tion has been made in Cheap-ward : adjoining to di 
| St. Pancras's church is a ſmall court, but no fixed ſto 
name is given to it. 
| ſid 
b Which took that name, not from making ſoap there, as ſee 
ome have ſuppoſed, but from one Alleyne le Soper, in the gth St. 


1 of Edward II. For there was no ſoap made in this city, till of 
one Jobn Lambe, dwelling i in the Graſs-fireet, ſet op a boiling - 


| houſe about 280. years ago. For this city, in former times, 80 
| was ſerved with white ſoap in hard cakes, called Caſtile ſoap, tau 
j | and other, from beyond ſea; and with grey ſoap, ſpeckled of 
with white, from Brißol; ſold here for 1 d. a pound, and ne- 
ver above a penny farthing, and d black ſoap for an ee c 
the pound. ther 


St. 
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Sithe-lane comes out of Pancras- lane, and falls A. D. 

66. 

into Budge-rowy by St. Anthony's church, a lane 
well built, and inhabited by merchants. 

Budge-row © takes its riſe from Watling:ſtreet, Budge-row 
and runs eaſtward to Canon Areet; from winch it 
is ſeyered by Wallbrocꝶ on the north, and Duwgate 
on the ſouth. The houſes are good, and taken 
up by good tradeſmen. In this ſtreet is Dodſon's- 
court, a large place, well built and inhabired, and 
hath a paſſage into Cloak-lane: on the ſouth ſide» 
is a paſſage into Tower-royal ſtreet. 

Tower-royal-fireet, but ſhort, comes out of ev, 
Budge- row, and falls into St. Fhomas Apeſtles. In 1 
this ſtreet is a handſome ſmall court, which bears 
the name of that ſtreet: S/rawberry-court, but 
SR 
In little St. Thomas are theſe courts: Croſs-keys- Little St. 
court, which is but ſmall: Key-court, alſo ſmall . 
and ordinary: Eagle- court, pretty open, and in- 
differently well built and inhabited, with a free- 
ſtone pavement. 

At the S. W. corner of Sithe-lane, on the N. st. Antho- 
ſide, and near the W. end of Fatling-ſtreet, we N 

ſee the church of St. Anthony, commonly called 

St. Antbolin's, or St. Anilin's, a rectory in the gift 

of the dean and chapter of Sz. PauPs, who alſo 

give inſtitution to it. Its foundation is not cer- 

tainly known; but it was in the gift of the canons 


of St. Paul's in the year 1181, 


Sithe-tane. 


© So called 900 the —_ Furr and ſkinners dwelling 
there. 
© 4 This 


88 
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This church was deſtroyed by fire in 1666, and 
the preſent edifice built of ſtone, and of the 
Tuſcan order, firm and maſſy, was finiſhed in 
1682. The length of it is 66 feet, the breadth 


44. The roof is a cupola of an eliptic form, en- 


lightened by four port-hole windows, and ſup- 


ported by compoſite columns. The ſteeple con- 
fiſts of a tower and a very curious ſpire. 


this and the pariſh of &. John Baptiſt annexed to 
it, at the yearly value of 1201. in lieu of tythes. 
Within, the church is wainſcotted and pewed, with 
a fine gallery at the welt end; a pulpit curiouſly 
veneered and carved; an altar-piece gilt and carv- 


ed, with a glory and the king's arms above the 
_ commandments ; and the choir paved with black 


and white marble, 

Here is a parſonage houſe. And in this church 
there are prayers every morning at ſix o'clock, and 
a ſermon preached on the ſix working days by ſix 


clergymen, who have each of them about 121. 
per ann, 
by the contribution of the pariſh, and of divers 


Which morning lecture was founded 


other pious perſons, who gave in money 5931. 
6s. 8d. and in yearly rents 621, Here is alſo a 
rent charge of 101. per ann. paid to the rector 
on St. Thomas's day, left by one Mrs. Parker, 


who alſo gave 51. ro the clerk, and 51. to the 


oor. 
® The veſtry | is general: and there are four au- 
gitors of accompts, and two church-wardens, 


The 


And by | 
act of parliament it is made the pariſh church of 
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The church of St. John Baptiſt, whoſe pariſh A. SY 
is annexed to St. Antholin's, ſtood fo near Wall- 4 Se 
brook, viz. with the eaſt end in Dowgate-ſtreet, Baptit. 
and the weſt end upon the very banks of Vall- 
brook, that it has ſometimes been recorded by the 
name of St. John upon Wallbrook, Its antiquity 
may be collected from the mention thereof by 
Ralph de Diceto, dean of &. Paul's in 1181; 
whoſe canons were the patrons, and gave it to 
the prioreſs and convent of Sr. Helen, London. 
By which means it was transferred to the crown 
at the ſuppreſſion of that nunnery : and remains 
there ever ſince, So that the preſentation to the 
united pariſhes of St. Antholin and St. Fohn Baptiſt, 
is alternately in the king and dean and chapter of 
St. Paul's. The ſcite of St. John's is converted 
into a burial-place for the inhabitants of this pa- 
riſh. But Newcourt aſſerts, ** That it appears by 
the preſentments given in by the rector in 1693, 
there have been great encroachments made ſince 
the fire; to pa of which the pariſh had con- 
ſented : and others have been done by the lord- 
mayor and court of aldermen, without the conſent 
of the archbiſhop and biſhop of London, and the 
chamberlain of London receives the rent for 
them.” f 

The pariſh ſtill maintains the form of their on 
government, in a general veſtry and two church- 
wardens. 


* 
About the middle of Bow-laye, on the eaſt ſide, St. Mary 


is ſituate the parochial church of S7. Mary Alder- — 
mary, q. d. Elder, or Older Mary, alluding, by 
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way of diſtinction, that this church, was. the oldeſt 


church in the city dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
This church of Sr. Mary is a rectory, and one of 
the peculiars belonging to the archbiſhop. of Can- 


_ terbury. The foundation was before the conqueſt, 


under the Saxon kings. It has had ſeveral pious 
and liberal benefactors, who kept it repaired from 
time to time. Sir Henry Keeble, lord-mayor of 
London in 1510, bequeathed 10col. towards re- 
building of this church. And, in 1626, I. 
Lam Rodoway gave, towards the building of the 
ſteeple then greatly decayed, the ſum of 3000], 
and Richard Pierſon, about the ſame year, gave 
200 marks towards the ſame works, with condi- 


tion that this ſteeple, thus to be built, ſhould fol- 


low its ancient pattern, and go forward, and be 
finiſhed, according to the foundation of it laid 
120 years before by Sir Henry Keeble, which, within 


three years after was ſo finiſhed, that, notwith- 


ſtanding the body of the church was burnt in the 
fire, 1666, the ſteeple remained firm and good. 

This church is now very nobly built at the ex- 
pence of Henry Rogers, Eſq; who generouſly gave 
50001. towards rebuilding it after the ſame man- 
ner it appeared before it was burnt. The edifice 


is Gothic, 100 feet in length, and 63 feet in 


breadth; 45 feet in height to the roof, and 155 


to the top of the ſteeple. The body is enlightened 


by a ſingle ſeries of large Gothic windows. The 


wall has well-contrived buttreſſes and battlements; 
theſe buttreſſes run up pilaſter faſhion, in two ſtages, 
not projecting in the old manner from the body 
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of the building The tower, which is full of or- 
nament, conſiſts of five ſtages, each of which, ex- 
cept the loweſt, has one Gothic window; and the 
pinacles, which are properly ſo many turrets, are 
continued. at each corner down to the ground, 
divided into ſtages, as the body of the tower, 
and cabled with ſmall pillars bound round it, with 
2 kind of arched work and ſubdiviſions between. 
Within, the church is wainſcotted and pewed, and 
in all other neceſſaries and conveniencies very neatly 
and well ſupplied. 

Before the fire it was counted a valuable living, 
the glebe only being at that time 1001. per an- 
num, the tythes at 651. per annum, the caſualties 
at 10 l. per annum, beſides 20 l. per annum for 
weekly ſermons in winter time, which has been 
augmented by its union with St. Thomas ihe Apoſtle; 


fince which the living i is ſettled at 1501. per annum, 


in lieu of tythes only. 

The veſtry of this pariſh is general; and the 
pariſh- officers are four auditors of accounts; two 
churchwardens, the under one collector; and two 


ſideſmen. 


In this pariſn are two alms-houſes for the poor Salters 
alms- 


of the Salters company. men 
St. Thomas the Apoſtle's pariſh lies part in Cord- st. Thomas 


wainers-ward, and part in YVintry-ward: but the 
church, which belonged to it before the great fire 
in 1666, ſtood where the burial- place is now in 


Queen ſtreet, and was of great antiquity, a reftory® 
dedicated to St. Thomas the Apoſtle; and in the gift 


of the dean and chapter of St. Paul's: ſo that the 
arch- 


the apoſtle. 


A.D. 
1766. 
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archbiſhop of Canterbury and the dean of St. Paul's 
preſent alternately to this united living. 

The glebe of this rectory, as appears by Sion- 
college Mo. conſiſted of ten houſes, and they 
were let, in the year 1636, at 1201; per annum. 
There was alſo a parſonage-houſe before the fire: 
but the ground of the parſonage-houſe, and ſuch 
part of the church and churchyard as was not re- 
ferved for a cemetery for the inhabitants of the 


ſaid pariſh, were laid into Queen: ſtreet for public 


good: and the ten houſes have, by ſome negle& 


or means, been ſo ſwallowed up and loſt, that no- 


body knows where they ſtood. 


The veſtry of this pariſh 1s general: the pariſh- 
viſcers are two churchwardens and two ſideſmen. 
At the north-weſt angle of Bow. lane ſtands the 
pariſh-church of Sr. Mary-le-bow, ſo called from 
the manner of its being built upon arches * of 
ſtone. It was built in the reign of King William 
the Conqueror, and at firſt named New Mary 


church; afterwards they gave it the addition of 4: 


arcubus, or le-bow, in Weſt-cheaping, or Cbeapfide. 


It has always been a church of much conſideration 


amongſt the citizens of London. This is the church 


 pirch upon in 1469 for a bell to ring at nine 


o' clock every evening for the ſervice of the citizens. 


% 


= Some have imagined that it was called Bcav church from 


the top of the ſteeple raiſed upon ſtone pillars, built archwiſe, 


as ſo many bent bows. But they do not conſider, That this 


Keeple had no arches upon the top of it tl it | Was new- built 
2n the year 1512. 


See Vel. I. p. 84. 8 
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The church, by various accidents, has been ren- 
dered remarkable, as may be read in the preceding 
hiſtory ; and as often been repaired and rebuilt by the 
piety and generoſity of thoſe times. And, in 1512, 
the ſteeple was, for the firſt time, finiſhed, with 
arches and bows. thereupon, and five. lanthorns; 
one at each corner, and one at the top, in the 
middle, upon the arches, made of ſtone imported 
* from Caen in Normandy; which lanthorns were 
intended to have been glazed, and to have lights 


placed in them every night in the winter, to give 


light to all that paſſed by in the ſtreet. And, 
when this church and ſteeple were burnt, in 1666, 


there fell, with the ſteeple, a moſt melodious ring 


of twelve bells. 

This church has always 10 in the gift and 
under the juriſdiction of the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, and is at the head of his peculiars in this 
city. 

The preſent edifice. is brought about forty feet 
more towards the high ſtreet, ſo as to make it 
range with the houſes. Sir Chriſtopher Wren was 
the architect; and, in digging the foundation for 
this new ground, he, with ſurprize, ſunk about 
eighteen feet deep through made ground, under 
which he found a Roman cauſeway, four feet thick, 
of rough ſtone, cloſe and well rammed, with Ro- 
nan brick and rubbiſh at the bottom; upon which 
Sir Chriſtopher reſolved to lay the foundation of that 
weighty and lofty tower ©. 


E Delivered at the Cuſtom-houſe key, at 48. 8 d. per ton. 
See Wren's Parentalia, p. 265. 
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This church was finiſhed in the year of our Lord 


1673, in a very maſterly manner, even with ſo 


much elegance, that ſome writers have not ſcru- 
pled to affert, that it excells any church in Chrifter- 
avm, in rare architecture, height, and curioſity, 


How far that opinion may be juſtifiable, is left 


to the virtuoſi in architecture to determine. This 
is certain, &. Mary le- bot is a handſome ſtruc- 


ture, and is much admired for the elegance of its 
ſteeple. 


The tower riſes ſquare from the ground 
to a conſiderable height, but with more ornament 
as it advances. The principal decoration of the 
lower part is the entrance, which is a noble, lofty, 


and well-proportioned arch, on two of the ſides 


faced with a bold ruſtic, and raiſed on a plain ſolid 
courſe from the foundation. Within the arch is a 
portal of the Daric order: the frize ornamented in 
tryglyphs, and with ſculpture i in the metopes :. over 
this arch is an opening, with a ſmall balcony, 
which anſwers to a window on the other face. 
The firſt ſtage is terminated by an elegant cornice, 
over which again riſes a plain courſe, where a dial 
projects. Above this, in each face, is a large 


arched window, with coupled Tonic pilaſters at 
the ſides, near the corners. 


The cornice over the 
windows ſupports an elegant balluſtrade, with 4A. 
tic pillars over the Jonic columns, ſupporting tut 
rets, each compoſed of four handſome ſcrolls 
which join at the top, where are placed urns with 
flames. | 

From. this part the ſteeple riſes circular. There 
is a plain courſe to the height of half the ſcrolls 
* : and 
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ian columns, while the body of the ſteeple is con- 
tinued round and plain within them. Theſe ſup- 
port a ſecond balluſtrade, with very large ſcrolls 


extending from it to the body of the ſteeple. 


Above theſe is placed a ſeries of compoſite co- 
lumns, and from the entablature riſes another ſet 
of ſcrolls, ſupporting the ſpire, which reſts upon 
four balls, and is terminated by a globe, whence 
riſes a fane in the form of a dragon. The whole 
ſpire is, indeed, a maſterpiece in a peculiar ſtile of 
building. 

The author of the critical review of the public 
buildings ſays, This building is, beyond que- 
* ſtion, as perfect as human imagination can con- 
« trive or execute: and, till we ſee it outdone, 
« we ſhall hardly think it to be equalled.” 

In this ſtate of renovation, after the fire of Lon- 
don, the parliament united to &. Mary-le- bot the 
pariſhes of Allballows Honey-lane and St. Pancras; 
by which the incumbent receives 2001. per annum, 
in lieu of tythes, beſides glebe, caſualties, and 
three parſonage-houſes. 

This is a rectory. The veſtry is general; oa 
the pariſh-officers are two churchwardens and two 
collectors. 


98 


ind upon this are raiſed a circular range of Corinth- yy Fu 


Allballows Honey-lane was a Wy but a very Allballows 


ſmall pariſh of twenty houſes. The church ſtood £22*5- 


lane. 


at the eaſt end of the preſent market of Honey- 
lane; the ſcite thereof being directed to enlarge 


* So called from the often waſhing and ſweeping that very 
narrow lane, as it was formerly before the fire of London. 


the 


96 HISTORY and SuRvey of 
7 A. D. the faid market: which alſo ſwallowed up the 
1760. parſonage-houſe. The benefice has been in the 
gift of the company of Grocers ever ſince 1471; 
ro whom the advowſon was given either by 75. 
mas Knoles, lord-mayor in 1 399, or by ſome of his 
deſcendants. It is united to Sr. Mary le-bow ; but 
preſerves its. right as a pariſh to hold a general 
veſtry, and to chile one churchwarden, woo Is 
| alſo collector for the poor. | 
& Pancras St. Pancras was a church and a rectory that, 
_— before the fire of London, ſtood in Needlers-lane, 
near to Soper's-lane, now called 2ucen-ſtreet, in 
Cheap-ward, It was but ſmall; and the pariſh 
does not now contain more than 32 houſes: yet 
this is a peculiar belonging to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, it being granted to the archbiſhop, in 
the year 1365, by the prior and chapter of Chriſt 
church, Canterbury. At preſent, the pariſh being 
united by act of parliament to St. Mary le- bou, 
the ſcite of the church, deſtroyed by the fire in 
1666, remains only as a burial- place for the in- 
habitants of this pariſh. They ſtill have a veſtry, 
which is general; and two churchwardens. 
From this account it ſhould follow, that the 
Grocers have a right to preſent to this united living 
once in three times, as patrons of Allballows Hony 
lane. 
It is alſo to be remarked that theſe two Perilbes 
of Allballotos Honey-lane and St. Pancras Soper- lane, 
though united with $7. Mary le- bot, are in Cheap- 
ward. As to their value, lee the account of H. 
Marv le bow, 
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C H AP. X. 
Of Coxxnitu- Warp: , 


HIS ward takes its name from the prin- Name; 
cipal ſtreet therein, which is known from 

the moſt early. ages by the name of ö 
cauſe the caru- market was kept there, 

Its extent is very ſmall. | On the north-eaſt it Extent; © 
begins at the: ſouth-eaſt corner of St. Martin Oui- 
wich's church in Biſhopſgate-ſireet, and runs by ſe- 
veral windings ſouth-weſt as far as the weſt end 
of Cornhill. . Then, beginning again on the north, 
about fifty feet from the ſouth-weſt corner of 
Biſhopſsate-ſtreet,” it runs ſouth. to St. Peter's alley 
in Gracechurch-ftreet, and from thence, by divers 


windings, it proceeds to the ſouth-weſt corner of 


Cornbill. So that it contains Cornbill entirely on 
both ſides. On the north ſide of this ſtreet are 
ſeveral courts, Fr. as Star- court, Weigh-heuſe-yard, 
Newman” Hard, Finch lane, Freeman's- court, Swi- 
thin's- alley, Caſtle- alley, and the opening to the 
Bank. On the ſouth fide there are Peter's- alley, 


Michael s- alley, Birechin-lane, Change-a alley, and Pope's- 


head. alley. 
This ward is bounded on hy eaſt by Biſhopſgate- Bounds, 

ward, on the north by Bread-fireet-ward, on the 
weſt by Cheap-ward, and on the ſouth by Lang- 
bourn-ward: and it is divided into four precincts, precindts. 
which are governed by one alderman; fix common- Gore! 
council- men, of whom one is the alderman's de- ment. 

- You, IV. - & ; Puty; 

— 
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A. D. puty; four conſtables; ſixteen inqueſt-men ; four 


ſcavengers; and a beadle. 

In ſurveying this ward, beginning at the north- 
eaſt, we muſt traverſe the defolation made on the 
weſt ſide of B:ſbopſgate-ſireet by the late fire, (men- 


tioned page 263. Vol. III.) and which, with a 


ſurprizing diligence, is now almoſt rebuilt in a 
much more elegant form than before that accident 


happened. 
As to Cornbill itſelf, it is covered with houſes 


of the firſt claſs, and no longer a corn-market, 


or ſet of brokers and dealers in old cloaths and 
goods, as the poet Lidgate repreſented this ſtreet 
in his days; but occupied by the moſt ſubſtantial 
dealers in plate, woollen manufacture, millenary, 
hardware, toys, c. and the courts, &c. on each 
fide are moſtly inhabited by merchants or reputa- 
ble tradeſmen. There is no more than abour 113 


feet on both ſides of Finch-lane from Cornbill in 


this ward; nor any more of Sweeting's alley, 
than as far as the eaſt paſſage or entrance into the 
Reyal-exchange, and one third at the ſouth end of 


Caſtle- alley, in this ward: both which alleys are chief- 


ly occupied by notaries public, ſtationers, watch- 


makers, and coffee-houſes. But, fince the late 
alterations made by the Bank, the whole weſt ſide 
of Caſtle- alley is covered with a new building, e- 


reed by the Bank, whoſe front is towards the new 


opening. So that all the dwelling-houſes, not 
only on that ſcite but as far weſtward as to the 
end of Corubill, are pulling down, and forced to 


give way to the building ſcheme propoſed by the 
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All Freeman'3-conrt, which former] y was incloſed 2 | 
I- . 


by front houſes, under which there was an en- 


trance into it from Cornbiil, has been new built court, 


with capital houſes; and made airy and commo- 
dious by removing the front houſe totally, and 
making a thorough opening into it: occaſioned by 
the fite, which happened there in the year 1759, 
as related on page 156 of Volume III. of this 
hiſtory; Rout | 


Between Sweeting's- all and Caftte alley ſtands Royal.ex- 
the Royal exchange, originally built by Sir Thomas change. 


 Grefam . That magnificent edifice was deſtroyed 
in the great fire of London in the year 1666. In 
whoſe place the preſent magnificent ſtructure was 
raiſed at the expence of 80, ooo l. which ſtands up- 
on a plat of ground 203 feet in length, and 171 
feet in breadth, containing an area in the middle, 
of 61 ſquare perches, ſurrounded with a ſubſtantial 
and regular ſtone building, wrought in ruſtic. It 
has two fronts,” north and ſouth, each of which 
is a piazza; and in the center are the gtand en- 
trances into the area, under an extreme lofty and 
noble arch. The ſoutk front in Cornbill is the 
principal, on each "fide of which are Corinthian 
demi- columns, ſupporting a compaſs pediment; 
and in the intercolumniation on each ſide, in the 
front next the ſtreet, is a niche, with the figures 
of King Charles I. and King Charles II. in Roman 
habits; and well executed. Over the aperture, 
on the cornice between the two pediments, are the 
king's arms in relie vo: on each fide of this en- 


F See Vol. II. p. 51, 52. 
| G 2 trance 
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trance is a range of windows, placed between demi- 
columns, and pilaſters of the compoſite order, 
above which runs a baluſtrade. 


This building is 36 feet: and from the center, 


in this front, riſes a lanthorn and turret 178 feet 
high, on the top of which is a fane of poliſhed 


braſs, made in the ſhape of a graſihopper, the creſt 


of Sir Thomas Greſham's-arms, 
The north front in Threadneedle-Rtreet is alorded 


with pilaſters of the compoſite order; but has nei- 


ther columns nor ſtatues on the outſide; and has 
a triangular inſtead of the two compaſs pediments. 
The inſide of the area is ſurrounded with piaz- 
zas alſo; forming ambulatories for merchants, 
Sc. to ſhelter themſelves from weather, when met 
there upon buſineſs. Above the arches of this 
quadrangular piazza is an entablature, with curious 
enrichments; and on the cornice a range of pila- 
ſters, with an entablature extending round, and a 
compals pediment in the middle of the cornice of 
each of the four ſides. Under the pediment, on 


the north ſide, are the king's arms; on the ſouth, 


the city's arms; on the eaſt, Sir Thomas Greſham's 
arms; and on the weſt, the Mercers arms, with 
their reſpective enrichments. 


In theſe intercolumns are twenty-four niches, 


twenty of which are filled with the ſtatues of the 


kings and queens of England, ſtanding erect in 


their royal robes, and with the regalia, except 
two or three, which are dreſſed like Roman Czſars. 
Under theſe piazzas, within the area, are 28 


niches, which are all vacant but that in which Sir 
| Thomas 


S1 WwW 
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Thomas Greſbam's ſtatue is placed in the north-weſt A. D. 


angle, and that in the ſouth: weſt, where the ſtatue 


of Sir Fohn Barnard was placed in his life-time by 


his fellow-citizens, to expreſs their true ſenſe of his 


merit as a merchant, a magiſtrate, and as a wiſe, 


active, and faithful repreſentative of this city in the 
houſe of commons. 

The center of this area is ornamented alſo with 
a ſtatue of King Charles II. in a Roman habit, 
ſtanding upon a marble pedeſtal about eight feet 
high, and encompaſſed with iron rails, which pe- 
deſtal is enriched on the ſouth ſide with an impe- 
rial crown, a ſcepter, ſword, palm · branches, and 
other decorations; under which is a fulſome in- 
ſcription *, erected at a time that every art was 
practiſed by the court to deprive the ſubjects of 
their liberty, and more particularly to oppreſs the 


city of London. On the weſt ſide is a Cupid cut 
in relievo, reſting his right hand on a ſhield with 


the arms of France and England quartered, holding 


2 Carolo II. Cæſari Britannico, 
| Patriz Patri, | 
Regum optimo, clementiſſimo, auguſtiſſimo, 
Generis humani deliciis, | 
Utriuſque Fortunz Victori, 
Pacis Europæ arbitro, 
Marium Dominis ac Vindici, 
Societas Mercatorum adventur. Angliæ 
Quæ per CCCC jam prope annos, 
Regia benignitate floret, 
Fidei intcmeratz et gratitudinis æternæ 


Hoc teſtimonium 
Venerabunda poſuit 


Anno ſalutis humane M.DC.LXXXIV. 
” 3 | | 4 role 
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A. DP. 4 ek; in wa left hand. On the north ſide is an- 


other Cupid, ſupporting a ſhield with the arms of 
 Treland. And on the eaſt ſide are the arms of Scot- 
land, with a Cupid holding a thiſtle; all done in 
relievo: and the whole executed by the eminent 
ſtatuary Mr. Gibbon. 


Woſt. 
Caſtle- alley. 
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In this area merchants, and ſuch as have deal- to 
ings with them, meet every day, as in the center excl 
of. mercantile buſineſs, between twelve at noon lett 
and three o 'clock: and, for the more regular and ſev 
readier diſpatch of buſineſs, they diſpoſe of them- OM 
{elves in ſeparate walks, according to the following * 
plan; | her 
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is In building this expenſive ſtructure there was A.D. 

f an eye not only to magnificence, and to accommo- Tm 

. date the merchants, who reſort hither from all parts 

n of the.world, with a convenient place to meet and 

t to tranſact buſineſs; but to reimburſe the extra- 
ordinary coſt thereof. In this view it was planned 

Z to build a gallery over the four ſides of the Royal- 

3 exchange, which they divided into 200 ſhops, to be 

1 lett out to milliners, haberdaſhers, Sc. which for 

1 ſeveral years, even within my own remembrance, 

6 were well occupied, and lett from 201, to 60 l. a 

: year each; and a conſiderable trade was carried on 


here. To which gallery there are two ſpacious 
ſtaircaſes, with iron rails and black marble ſteps, 
within the piazzas of the north and ſouth fronts. 
But, trade taking another turn, thoſe ſhops have 
been long deſerted; and thoſe galleries are now 
lett out to the Royal-exchange aſſurance- office; the 
merchants ſeamens office; the marine ſociety, and 
to auctioneers, &c. 

Under the whole area there are the fineſt dry 
| vaults that can be conceived, and are lett out to 
> the Eaſt-India company to depoſit their pepper. 

In the turret is a good clock, with four dials, 
which is well regulated every day, ſo as to become 
a ſtandard of time to all the mercantile part of the 
town; and it goes with chimes at three, fix, nine, 
and twelve o'clock, playing upon twelve bells. 
The ourſide of this grand fabrick ſuffers very 
much in its elegance by the ſhops that ſurround it 
and are built within its walls, occupied by book- 
ſellers, toymen, cutlers, hoſiers, watchmakers, 


e. G4 The 
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A. D. The RoyaL-EXCHANGE ASSURANCE is a cor- -In 
: _ ._ poration, eſtabliſhed by act of parliament, for fick 
change aſ- aſſuring houſes and other buildings, goods, wares, This 
Furanee. and merchandize, from fire; ſhips and merchan- ſuch 
dize at ſea; and for lending money upon bottom- to G 
ry; and to inſure lives. For which charter they jeſty 
agreed to pay 300, ooo l. into his majeſty's exche- merc 
quer, for diſcharging the debts of the civil liſt, chan 
But this not anſwering at firſt, the crown remitted June 
molt part of that money, and granted them a new 4 C01 
charter to aſſure buildings, houſhold furniture, TP 
wearing apparel by ſpecial agreement, goods, place 
wares, and merchandize, except glaſs and China with 
ware not in trade, and all manner of writings, the r 
books of accounts, notes, bills, bonds, tallies, num 
ready money, Jewels, plate, pictures, gunpowder, love 
hay, ftraw, corn unthraſnhed fram loſs or damage war; 
by fire, unleſs any of theſe goods cad be al- bers 
{ured by ſpecial agreement. | prob 
This corporation has ſeveral engines, and men, ende 
with proper tools and inftruments, to extinguiſh the c 
fires; and alſo porters to remove goods when there droo 
happens an alarm of fire, who wear a badge on their = 
arm, w:th the figure of the Royal-exchange upon it; and 
and thoſe badges are numbered, in order to aſcers num 
tain the perſon who wears it, in caſe of any com- 400 
plaint againſt him. | prov 
The management of this corporation is in a give 
governor, ſub- -governor, deputy-governor, and Worſ 
twenty-four directors; under whom are a treaſurer, breet 
a ſecretary, an accomptant, and clerks, a pai 
| ſhoe: 


In 
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In the Nqyal. excbange there is alſo an office for 
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f ch and wounded ſeamen in the merchants ſervice. Fs 
ce for 
This is a corporation inſtituted for the relief of ſeamen in 


ſuch ſeamen and their widows who have no right 
to Greenwich, hoſpital by ſervitude aboard his ma- 
jeſty's navy, and are reduced to diſtreſs in the 
merchants ſervice. It conſiſts of a number of mer- 
chants, who were incorporated on the 24th of 
June, 1747, and are governed by a n and 
a council of twenty-one, 


merchants 
ſervice, 


The marine ſociety keep their office in the ſame Marine 


place. Its intention was to furniſh the royal navy 
with ſea-boys and land- men, in order to increaſe 
the number of cur ſailors. It was begun by a 


ſociety. 


number of gentlemen, animated with a generous 


love for their country, at the beginning of the late 
war; and had ſuch a good effect, that great num- 
bers of the loweſt claſs of the people, who would 
probably have been a nuiſance to ſociety, and have 
ended their days at Tyburn, have aſſiſted to fill 
the court of France with terror, and to revive the 
drooping glory of their country. 

Buy this conſtitution every man of war, privateer, 
and merchant-ihip, is obliged to rake a certain 
number of boys: viz. in a ſhip of 60 guns and 
400 men there muſt be 30 ſervants, which are 
provided and clothed by the marine ſociety; who 
give to 'each boy, to be ſhipped, a felt hat, a 
worſted cap, a kerſey pea jacket, a kerſey pair of 
breeches, a ſtriped flannel or kerſey waiſtcoat, 
a pair of trowſers, two pair of hoſe, two pair of 
ihoes, two handkerchiefs, three ſhirts, a pair of 

| buckles 
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eg buckles and buttons, thread, worſted, and needles, 


: 
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8 
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a knife, a prayer- book and teſtament, and a bag 
to put their cloaths in: and to each landman ſhip- 
ped by them, a felt ſeaman's hat, a kerſey pea 
jacket, a waiſtcoat and drawers of the ſame, a pair 
of drab breeches, a pair of thin trowſers, a pair 
of worſted hoſe, a pair of yarn hoſe, two ſhirts, 
two worſted caps, one pair of ſhoes, one pair of 
buckles, one pair of buttons, a knife, thread, 
worſted, and needles, with a bag for their cloaths. 

The committee for managing this charity meets 
every Thurſday at eleven o'clock, at the the mer- 
chants ſeamens office over the Royal- exchange. 
On the ſouth fide of Cornhill, at the very ſouth- 
eaſt angle, ſtands the pariſh-church of St. Peter; 
but covered from the ſtreet by four or five houſes 
in front, which intercept the view of the church, 
except the entrance. 

This church is ſaid to have been founded by 
King Lucius, the firſt Chriſtian king in this iſland, 
about the year of our Lord 179, who dedicated it 
to St. Peter the Apoſtle, erected in it an archbiſhop's 
ſce, and that this was and continued to be the me- 
tropolitan and chief church in this nation for 400 
years, when Auguſtine the monk removed the archi- 
epiſcopal chair to Canterbury, And to confirm 
this account, which is handed down to poſterity 
by a table containing the ſame and hung up in the 
church, it is further ſaid, that Thean, the firſt arch- 
biſhop of London, built this church of St. Peter by 
the help of one Oran, chief butler to King Lucius; 

and that Eiv nus, his immediate ſucceſſor in this 
metro- 
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toy 


metropolitical ſee, built a library near the ſame A. ** 


church, and converted many of che Druids to 
Cbriſtianity. | 
However this may be, it is certain that this 
church, known in ancient records by the name of 
St. Peter ſuper * Cornhill, or above or at the top of 
Cornhill, is of a very ancient foundation; and that 
there was a library belonging to it, built of ſtone, 
and well furniſhed with books. In this pariſh alſo 
was one of thoſe grammar- ſchools appointed by 
parliament, A. D. 1447, to be kept in London. 
In 1309 the patronage of this church was in 
the noble family of the Nevils, lords of the manor 
of Leadenball: from whom it was transferred, by 
various agreements and ſucceſſions, to Robert Ryke- 
don of Eſſex and Margaret his wife, who confirmed 
the ſaid manor with its appurtenances, and the 
advowſons of St. Peter's church, &c. to Sir Richard 
IWhittington and the citizens of London, in the year 


1408, and they conveyed and confirmed the pre- 


miſes to the lord- mayor and commonalty of Lon- 
don in the year 1411. From which time the 
mayor, aldermen, and commons, of this city, 
have preſented to this church. 

The preſent edifice was built ſince the bre of 
London, which totally conſumed the old church. 
It is a ſubſtantial ſtructure, 80 feet long, 47 feet 
broad, 40 feet high to the roof, and 140 feet to 


The very ſame diſtinction and expreſſion as made uſe of 
to diſtinguiſh the church of St. Andrew, whole ruins were 
lately diſcovered . almoſt facing S:. Peter's ſuper Cornhill, or at 
the top of Cornbill, on the north-eaſt wy 


the 


17 


St. Michael 
Cornhill. 
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the top of the ſteeple. The body is plain, with 
a ſingle ſeries of windows. The tower is alſo plain, 
with one window in each ſtage, and the dome, 


which ſupports the ſpire, is of the lantern kind. 


The ſpire is crowned with a ball, on which is a 
fane in form of a key, alluding to the key of St. 
Peter. 

This church is a rectory, has 1101. per annum 


ſettled upon it by act of parliament in lieu of tythes, 


and 1201, per annum glebe, beſides other conſider- 
able perquiſites. 

The government of this pariſh is in a ſelect 
veſtry, which conſiſts of about thirty, who are 
choſen into the veſtry; and the pariſh-officers are 


choſen out of the veſtry: thirteen have power to 


proceed to do buſineſs, and a majority of ſeven 
may carry any vote. The pariſh-officers are two 


churchwardens, two overſeers, o one collector, four 
ſideſmen. 


More to the weſt, about 300 feet, ſtands the 


parochial church of St. Michael Cornhill; of which 
antiquity boaſts that it was founded and dedicated 
to St. Michael the Archangel before the year 1133, 
and then in the patronage of the abbot and con- 
vent of Coveſbam, alias Eveſham; who in the year 
1503, on the gd of December, transferred the ad- 
vowſon thereof to the Drapers company for the 


yearly rent or penſion of 5 J. 6s. 8 d. beſides 
6s. 8d. cuſtomarily paid them out of the ſaid 


church. And the patronage has remained in the 


Drapers company ever ſince. 
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This church had a proper cloiſter, and a fair 4+ _ 


churchyard with a pulpit-croſs on the ſouth ſide 
thereof, built by Sir John Rudſtone, mayor in 1528, 
who cauſed the churchyard to be enlarged with 
ground purchaſed of the next pariſh, and alſo pro- 
per houſes to be erected to lodge choirmen, to ſing 
maſs daily: and he appointed ſermons alſo to be 
preached in that pulpit. But ſoon after his death, 
which happened in 1531, the choir was diſſolved, 
and their houſes or lodgings were converted to the 
uſe of decayed pariſhioners. 

The ſteeple of this church has been always 


graced with a ring of bells, which were uſed to be 


rung every night at eight o'clock. But both they 
and the ſteeple periſhed with the church 1n the fire 
of London, A.D. 1666, Upon whole ruins has 
been raiſed a fine Gothic ſtructure, whole tower 
juſtly deſerves to be eſteemed the fineſt thing of 
that ſort in London. The body of the church is 
70 feet long, 60 broad, 35 high to the roof, and 
130 feet to the top of the tower. The lower part 
of the tower occupies the center, and on each ſide 


there is a regular extent of building. The prin- 


cipal door opens in the lower ſtage of the tower, 
which riſes with angulated corners from the ground, 
forming a kind of baſe, terminated at the height 
of the body of the church. The ſecond ſtage, 
which is plain and lofty, has two tall windows, 
one over the other, properly ſhaped for the ſtyle 
of the building. This is terminated with a truly 
Gothic cornice. The third ſtage is exactly in the 


form of the two others, only they are plain, and 
this 


1700. 
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A. D. this is ne with ornaments: the angulated cor- 


1766. 


ners are fluted, and terminated by cherubim heads 


under a cornice. The plain face between has four 


windows in two ſeries. Above the cornice, over 
the uppermoſt of theſe windows, runs a battle- 
ment on the plain faces of the tower, and from 
the corners are carried up four beautiful fluted 


- turrets, caſed, a part of their height, with Doric 


turrets. Theſe terminate in pinacle heads, from 
within which riſes. a ſpire at each corner, with 4 
fane. And within there is a moſt charming ſet 
of muſical bells, and eſteemed one of the beſt rings 
of bells in the whole kingdom. But both the 
ſteeple and the bells very narrowly eſcaped a ſecond 
deſtruction by fire, which happened in Cornbil 
on the 25th of March, 1748, which burnt in the 
front of Cornhill, from the ſecond houſe next to 
Change-alley to the corner houſe in MichaePs-all:y, 
and ſeveral times ſet fire to the church, 

The parliament, at the rebuilding of this church, 
endowed it with 1401. per annum in lieu of tythes, 
beſides a parſonage-houſe, glebe, and ſurplice fees. 
Its management is in a general veſtry, three 
churchwardens, four ſideſmen, and four ovet- 
ſeers. | 
In this church is a lecture at fix o'clock every 
Sunday morning, and at ten o'clock on every holi- 
day, founded by John Rayney, Eſq; and he left 
houſes in Gracecharch-ftreet to the company of Dra- 
pers, charged with the payment of 401. per annum 
tor the ſupport ng, 
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Burchin-lane, corruptly for Burchover-lane, ſo 
denominated from the builder, has a ſmall: part, 
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Burchin- 


about 170 feet on both ſides of the way, in this lane. 


ward; and is chiefly inhabited by gentlemen in 


the merchantile way. It was almoſt totally de- 
ſtroyed by the fire in 1748; but has roſe out of the 
aſhes with greater ſplendor. 


*Change-alley, fo called from its vicinity to the Nr 


Royal-exchange, and the connection of buſineſs © 


ley. 


there is between them, is ſituate with its north en- 


trance facing the ſouth gate of the Royal. exchange. 


It is very well built, in the modern taſte, having 
ſuffered much by the fire laſt mentioned. There 


are three other entrances into it, one from Bircbin- 


lane, the other two from Lombard. ſtreet; all paved 
with free ſtone: a place well known throughout 
the merchantile world, on account of the buſineſs 
tranſacted there in money affairs: 
grand market for buying and ſelling ſtocks, lot- 
tery tickets, &c. And the coffee-houſes called 
Tonathan's,. Carratway's, Baker's, &c. within this 
diſtrict, are contrived for the reception and enter- 


this being the 


tainment of merchants, brokers, &c. who aſſem- 


ble here daily in great numbers in purſuit of riches, 
from all parts of the world. Bur it 1s to be ob- 
ſerved, that no more of this alley is within Corn- 
bill-ward, than the north paſſage, and the front 
houſes facing the Royal-exchange. 


As for Pope's-bead-alley, it takes its name from Pope's- 


a nated tavern and eating- houſe, ſituated therein, 


whoſe ſign for ſeveral ages has been the Popes- 
head. This alley is narrow, and leads into Lom- 
var 4 


lead a ey. 
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bard-fireet but well inhabited by thoſe whoſe bu- 
ſineſs requires their attendance near the Royal-ex- 


change. Only the north entrance and front houſe 


in Cornhill is in this ward. 
On this ſcite, there formerly ſtood a royal pa- 
lace, in which king obs reſided when Hubert de 


Burgh, earl of Kent, was put upon his defence 
and wiſely ' acquitted himſelf, ſays Matt. Paris, 


before that king, in Cornbill. With which we 
conclude the ſurvey of Corubill- ward: obſerving, 
that, including the alterations making by the Bank, 
from the Royal-exchange to the north weſt extre- 
mity of Cornhill, and the new buildings occaſion- 
ed by the fire in *Change-alley, Swweeting*s-alley, and 
now lately at the top of Cornbill, this grand ſtreet, 
in the very center of buſineſs, and of the city, 


has been almoſt three parts rebuilt within theſe 


few years, 


% CHAP. ut. 
Of CrieppLEGATE-WaRkd. 


HIS ward takes its name from Cripple-gate, 
which, till lately, ſtood in the N. W. part 
of the city-wall, 1032 feet weſt of Moorgate. It 
was an old plain ſtructure, void of all ornament, 
with one poſtern ; but had more the appearance of 


a fortificatioh than any of the other gates. It was 


pulled down and torally removed to widen the 
entrance into Wood. ſtreet, which by the narrowneſs 


of the gateway was too much contracted, and 
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rendered dangerous for . and great A. ap. 


waggons. 


The extent of this ward is to be taken within Extent, 


the city wall, and without ſo far as the freedom 
reaches. The whole ward extends from Cheap/ide 
on the ſouth, to beyond Bridgewater-ſquare in the 


north: and from Jewin-ſtreet in the weſt, to Back- 


ſtreet, or Little Moorfields, in the eaſt, 


The part of the ward wwi/hin the wall contains, Contents. 


Milk-ſtreet on both ſides, and the moſt part of 
Honey-lane market, the weſt part of Cateaton-Rreet 


excluſive of St. Laurence's church, Lad-lane, Al. 


dermanbury, Love-lane, Addle-ſtreet, London- wall. 
ſtreet from Little Wood-ftreet to beyond the poſt- 
em; Philip-lane; Great Wood-ſtreet, all but 70 
feet on the weſt fide towards Cheagſide; Little 
Wood-ftreet, Hart-fireet the ſouth ſide thereof; 
Monkſwell-fireet the eaſt ſide, Fell-freet, Silver- 
ftreet ; Maiden-lane the eaſt part thereof; Huggen- 
lane; Goldſmiths-ſtrect, the whole, except 25 feet 
on the weſt ſide ; Gutter-/ane, the weſt ſide from 
Maiden-lane, to over againſt the end of Carey- 
fireet, on the eaſt ſide of the way only; and Cheap- 
fide, on the north ſide, 170 feet from the corner 
of Woodeſtreet, eaſtward. In all which ſaid places 
are ſeveral counts and places of note. 

The places in this ward vitheut the wall are 
Fore-ſtreet, and the poſterns leading to Moorfields, 
Back. ſtreet or Little Moorfields, 33 Grub- 
ſtreet, the ſouth part to the poſts and chain; 
Whitecroſs-ſtreet, the ſouth ſide, ſo far as the poſts 
and chain; Redcroſs ſtreet, about 450 feet on both 

Ven IV. 1 ſides 
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__Govern- 


ment. 


Bounds. 
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fides ; Beech-lane, Golden-lene, the ſouth part to 


the poſt and chain; Barbican, the eaſt part 
thereof, on both ſides, for about 450 feet from 


the corner of Golden-lane; Fewin-ftreet, the eaſt 


part thereof, and on both ſides to Redcroſs-ftreet, 


for about 450 feet; Brackley-ftreet, Bridgewater- 
frreet, and Letton:ſtreet; all of them built in the 


palace where Bridgewater-houſe ſtood before. See 


Aderſgate-ward, in vol. iii. p. 345: 

This ward is bounded on the eaſt by Meoorfields, 
Coleman-ſtreet-ward, Baſſſhaw-ward, and Cheap- 
ward: on the north by the pariſh of St. Luke's, 
Old. ſtreet: on the weſt by Alderſgate-ward: and 
on the ſouth by Cheap · ward. And it is divided 
into thirteen precincts, viz. nine within the wall, 
and four without the wall; governed by an alder- 
man and twelve common- council men, of whom 
two are the alderman's deputies, 13 conſtables, 
34 inqueſt men, 16 ſcavengers, and three beadles. 


Milk- ſtreet In ſurveying this ward, we ſhall ſet off at the 


ſouth extremity within the wall, viz. with Mzlk- 
ftreet, which comes out of Cheap/ide by the weſt of 

Honey- lane market, and · terminates in Lad-lane. 
In which there are ſeveral conſiderable warehouſes, 
and wholeſale traders in the haberdaſhery way. 
In this ſtreet, near Cheap/ide, ſtood the pariſh 
church of St. Mary Magdalen, Milk-ſftreet, which 
pariſh is now. united to S/. Laurence Fewry z and 
the ſcite or ground thereof thrown into Honqy- lane 
market. | ; 


Lad. 


foundation, and formerly part)of the poſſeſſions of 


in the patronage of the dean and chapter of S. 
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Lad. lane, which lies E. and W. between Hood A. D. 
Areet and Aldermanbury, is but narrow, but well 1708 9 
inhabited by conſiderable tradeſmen. n, 

Aldermanbury, which runs from the ſouth to Alderman- 
London-wall in the north, took its name from the dry. 
Cuildball, or place for the aldermen to meet upon 
public buſineſs, being anciently, even before the 
conqueſt, ſituated there, till the year 1420. At 
preſent it is a very airy, well built, and well inha- 
bited ſtreet. 

In this ſtreet are ſeveral courts, alleys, and lanes, 
which are alſo well built and inhabited. 

Between Love-lane and Addle-ſtreet, on the weſt gt. Mary's 
ſide, and in the broadeſt part of the ſtreet, ſtands church. 
the pariſh church of &. Mary Aldermanbury, with the 
church-yard in front of the hs a very ancient 


the dean and chapter of Sz. Paul's, in the time of 
Ralph de Diceto. Before the fire of London there 
was a Cloiſter adjoining to it. But it appears at 
all times to have been no otherwiſe than a donative 
or curacy; with this difference, that it was then 


Paul's, and by them afterwards appropriated to 
the hoſpital of Z//ing-/pital ; but now in the choice 
and nomination of the pariſhioners, who have en- 
joyed the impropriation in fee-farm, ever ſince 
the diſſolution of that hoſpital. 

The old church being deſtroyed by the fire of 
London in 1666, the preſent ſtructure was finiſhed 


a See page 58 of this volume, 
H 2 ten 
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ruſtic: the cornice is ſupported by ſcrolls, and 


St. Al- 
phage. 


deing collector for the poor; and an uncertain 
number of auditors of accompts. 


Villiam the Conqueror, in his charter dated A. D. 
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ten years after, built of ſtone, and very plain, th 
72 feet long, 45 broad, 38 high to the roof, and 50 
the ſteeple go feet; which is a plain ſolid tower; ch 

ne 


the angles in the upper ſtage are adorned with 


above it is a plain Attic courſe. In this riſes a 
turret with a fquare baſe, that ſupports the dial. 
This turret is arched ; but the corners are maſly ; 
and its roof is terminated in a point: on which is 
placed the fane. 

The preſent endowment is 130 l. ſettled by par- 
hament, beſides perquiſites and fees. The impro- 
priators, who are the pariſh, pay the incumbent 16], 
per ann, The veſtry is general: and the pariſh 
officers are two church-wardens, the under one 


At the north weſt extremity of A/dermanbury * 
ftands the church of &. phage, biſhop of Win— 
cheſter, and afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and put to death by the Danes at Greenwich, on 
the r7th of April, 1014. Soon after which it is 
probable this church was founded to his memo- 
xy : for this is one of the churches confirmed to 
the collegiate church of S/. Martin-le-Grand, by 


1068, to the ſaid collegiate church. But we are 
not to look upon the preſent ſtructure, though 


b As now accepted and known. But A/dermanbary former- 
Iy was underſtood to reach no further than Adale-fireet end; 
and that part which runs from thence to London. wall was call 
ed Gayſpur- lane. 
this 
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this building eſcaped the fire of London, to be the * D. 


ancient church, or even upon the real ſcite of 
the original church, For the firſt church ſtood 
near unto the wall of the city by Cripplegate : and 
was pulled down and made a carpenter's-yard : 


and the ſouth iſle of the church, that did belong 


to El/ng-ſpital, was converted into the preſent pa- 
riſh church of St. Alphage, ſoon after the reforma- 
tion: the north iſle being pulled down, and a 
frame of four houſes ſet up in the place thereof, 
from the ſteeple upwards. 

The patronage of this church of St. Alpbage 
remained in the dean of St. Martin's, till king 
Henry VII. annext that collegiate church to &.. 
Peter's, Weſtminſter, when it fell to the abbot and 


convent z and that being diſſolved, queen Mary I: 


gave the advowſon of St. Alphage to Dr. Bonnor, 
biſhop of * and his ſucceſſors in that ſee for 
ever. 

It is a rectory; but hes nothing to recommend 
it amongſt the buildings in this city and environs : 
and what is very particular, there is no veſtry room 
for the miniſter to robe and unrobe. The tythe 
paid to the miniſter is about 1001. beſides the glebe 
and ſurplice fees. 

The veſtry is general: and the pariſh officers 
are two church-wardens, and two collectors for 


the poor. 


Cloſe adjoining on the weſt of this church, and Sion-col- 
in London-wall-ſtreet, is Sion-college, founded upon — 


the ſame place where once ſtood E//ing-ſpital and 
priory. This had been in earlier ages a nunnery, 
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4. P. and come to decay; which in the year 1329 Wil- 
* liam El/ing converted into an hoſpital, and endow- 
ed it for the maintenance of 100 poor men, &c. 
And afterwards this ſame William improved this 
hoſpital into a priory for canons-regular, dedicat- 
ed it to the virgin Mary, and became the firſt 
prior thereof himſelf. 
| This hoſpital and priory were diffolved with the 
3 other religious foundations in the 22d Henry VIII. 
Sion- college, built upon the ſcite of the ſaid ho- 
By whom ſpital and priory, owes its foundation to Dr. Tho- 
88 mas White, vicar of St. Dunſtan's in the weſt, who 
gave 30001. to purchaſe and build the ſame, for 
Incorpo- the uſe of the London clergy, who were incorpo- 
1 by king Charles I. on the 3d of July, in the 
6th year of his reign, by the name of The pre/ident 
and fellows of the college of Sion, within the city of 
London; and for alms-houſes for 20 people, viz. 
10 men and 10 women, For the endowment of 
which Dr. White left 1601. per ann. of which 
1201. per ann. was appropriated to the alms- 
houſes; and the remaining 4ol. to the ſupport of 
the common burdens of the college; out of which 
it was ordered that the clergy ſhould have four 
public dinners yearly, and on thoſe days, quarter- 
ly, to have Latin ſermons. 


Endowed. 


by the ſaid charter; and the corporation made to 
conſiſt of a preſident, two deans, and four aſſiſt- 
ants, (to be choſen on Tueſday three weeks after 
Eafter, yearly) and all the rectors, vicars, licenced 
lecturers, and curates, within the city of London, 

and 


The biſhop of London was appointed viſitor. 
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and the ſuburbs thereof. And the preſident, 
deans, and aſſiſtants, were appointed governors 


and rectors of the ſaid alms-houſes, and alms- 
people, and to chuſe alms-people. 
Dr. White not living to ſee this foundation com- 


pleted, left the execution thereof to the Rev. Mr. 


Jobn Simpſon, rector of St. Olave's, Hart- ſtreet, 


who fulfilled the doctor's will; and, at his own 
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proper coſt and charges, built a ſpacious library, Library. 


120 feet by 25 feet: and erected a building, at 
his own coſt, along the ſouth ſide of the college- 
court, for lodgings for the governors. 


In the year 1632 the corporation fixed upon a Seal. 


common: ſeal, which repreſented the good Sama- 
ritan, with this inſcription, Yade et fac fimiliter, 
and round it Sigillum collegij de Sion Londini. 

The books were given by many benefactors, 


and particularly a great many were brought thi- 


ther from the old cathedral of St. Paul, in the 
year 1647. But in 1666, one third part of the 


books, the alms-houſes, ſeveral chambers for ſtu- 


dents, and the apartments reſerved for the gover- 


nors and fellows to meet in, and for the reſidence 


of the librarian and the clerk, were deſtroyed by 


the great fire of London. However, this whole 


edifice was afterwards rebuilt in that plain manner 
of brick work, as it now appears; except the 


_ "chambers of the ſtudents; their ground being let 


out on building leaſes. And the new library has 
been from time to time improved by a part of the 
Jeſuit's books ſeized in the year 1679; by the do- 


nation of lord Berkley, who gave half of his uncle 


H 4 Cooke's 
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Cooke's books to this library; ; by ſeveral legacies, 


to be laid out yearly in books; by a great num 


ber of private benefactors; by the copies of new 
books, which bookſellers are obliged, by an act 
of the 1oth of queen Anne, to give to this libra- 
ry, in order to ſecure their own copy-right and 
property: and by the books, which is become a 
cuſtom, given by every incumbent within the 
city and ſuburbs, upon his taking poſſeſſion of his 
living; who preſents a book to this library of the 
value of 10s. at leaſt. For the care and preſer- 


vation of which library, there is one librarian, 


who has a genteel apartment at the ſouth ſide of 
the college, that communicates by a door with 


the library. | | 
The alms-houſes are built under the 3 on 


the W. ſide of the ſquare; ten rooms for the ten 


poor men, within the college; and ten rooms for 
as many poor women, without the college wall, 
opening into Philip-lane, at the W. fide of the 
college. Four of theſe alms- people are nominat- 
ed by the city of Briſtol, where Dr. White was 
born; eight by merchant-taylors company; ſix 
by the pariſh of Sz. Dunſtan in the weſt, where he 


was miniſter 49 years; and two by St. Gregory's 


pariſh, in which he lived 20 years; except any 
of the kindred of either of his wives ſhould ap- 
pear, who were firſt to be conſidered; provided 
they did not exceed four at a time. 

From Sion- college eaſtward, as far as this ward 
extends, the new buildings upon London-wall are 
carrying on with great ſpirit and expedition. The 
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narrow paſſages, which were at the poſterns fac- A. D. 
ing Aldermanbury and Baſingballiſtreet, are remov- 1766. 
ed, and the paſſages made wide into Fore:ſtreet; 

beſides another opening into the ſaid ſtreet from 

Coleman: ſtreet through London-wall. At the S. 

w. corner of which new opening, there is built of Difſenting- 
brick, a very handſome and capacious diſſenting ng 
meeting-houſe. And another of equal beauty and 

capacity, at the S. E. angle of that opening, where 

once ſtood Aldermanbury poſtern. | 

It is obſervable, that within this length of Lox- 
don- wall, which ſeems to have been the narroweſt 
part of that ſtreet ſo called, and that reaches from 
Cripplegate to Broad. ſtreet, the new buildings on 
the north ſide, that are intitled to pull dawn 
the city wall, are obliged to leave a broad foot- 
way before the houſes; and, as far as I could 
ſpeculate, the ſaid wall is eight feet wide, at the 
ſurface of the ground : the builder is allowed to 
encroach two feet on the ruins of the wall; and 
there remains a foot- way of ſix feet upon the foun- 
dation of the old wall. 

Weſtward of Sion college, and a little beyond Caricrs- 
Philip-lane, is Curriers-court, remarkable for no- 295 
thing but Curriers- ball, which ſtands at the 
upper end of it, and is a pretty, handſome build- 
ing. They are a company of conſiderable anti— 
quity, and founded a guild or brotherhood in the 
conventual church of Mhite Friars, in Fleet. ſrcet, 

A. D. 1367. King James I. incorporated them 
on the goth of April, 1605, by the ſtile of The 
maſter, wardens, and commonaliy, of the art or my- 
flery of the Curriers of the city of London, And 
"I it 
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It is now a livery company, governed by a maſter, 
two wardens, and a court of aſſiſtants. They ſtand 
the 29th in the liſt of the companies of London. 
At the N. W. extremity of London-wall-Rree, 
there once and till lately ſtood Cripplegate * : which 
was the entrance into the city through Mood: ſtreet 
which is divided into Little Wood. ſtreet, that runs 
no farther than &. Alban's church; and Great Wood. 


Atreet, that runs from thence to CBHeapfide. 


In Little Wood ſtreet there is a baptiſt meeting 
houſe; and there is an alley with ſeven rooms in 
it, the gift of Mr. Henry Barton, ſkinner, and 
lord-mayor in 1516, for ſo many poor people to 


hve in rent free. 


Aaddle-ftreet is called King-Addle-ftreet, on account 
of king Athelan's, or Aaleſtan's palace, which 
ſtood in this ſtreet, (See page 48, vol. i.) At pre- 
ſent it is inhabited chiefly by ſuch as make tables, 
{crutores, drawers, &c. and towards the N. E. 
end of it is Brewer*s-hall, a handſome and com- 
modious building, with a genteel entrance into 
2 large court paved with free-ſtone, and the 
building above ſupported by handſome pillars. 

This company, which takes the 14th place 
amongſt the ciry-companies, was incorporated by 


2 So called long before the conqueſt, as early as the yez! 
1010. It was ſome time a priſon, to which ſuch citizens, 


and others, as were arreſted for debt, or common treſpaſſes, 


were committed, as they are now to the compter. This ap- 
peareth by a writ of Edward I. in theſe words: Rex vic. 
London ſalutem. Exgravi querela B. capt. & detent. in pil- 
ſona noſtra de Crippleſgat pro x. I. quas coram Nadulpbo dt 
Sandavico, tunc. cuſtod. civitatis noſtræ London, & I. de Black- 
well civis recognit. debit, &c.“ 
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king Henry VII. A. D. 1438, by the name of 4. P. 
The maſter, and keepers or wardens, and commonalty, "yon 
of the myſtery or art of Brewers of the city of Lon- 
don. King Edward IV. not only confirmed that 
charter; but he granted them a further power, 
to make by-laws. They at that time bore the 
arms of Thomas a Becket, impaled with their own : 
but that ſaint's bones being taken up and burnt, - 
and unſainted, by the powers in being, Clarencieux, 
king at arms, A. D. 1544, ſeparated them, and 
gave the brewer's a creſt in lieu thereof, It is now 
a livery. company, governed by a maſter, three 
wardens, and a court of aſſiſtants. -, 

Near adjoining to the laſt mentioned, ſtands Plaiſter- 
Plaiſterer's ball: which is à very handſome build- * rs 
ing; and in former time was P:nner's-hball, The 
plaiſterer's company is the 46th upon the city 
liſt, incorporated on the 18th of March, 1501, — 
by king Henry VII. by the name and ſtile of The 
maſter and wardens of .the guild or fraternity of the 
bleſſed Mary of Plaiſterers, London. Which char- 
ter was confirmed 19 Car. II. on the 11th of June 
1667. The preſent government of this company 
is in a maſter, two wardens, and a court of aſſiſt- 
ants. It alſo enjoys the privilege of the livery. 
Proceeding from Addle:ſtreet up MWoodiſtreet, we st. Alban's 
come to the parochial church of St. Alban. This 12% 
church is a rectory, and takes its name from its 
dedication to St. Alban, the firſt martyr of Great 
Britain. It ſtands on the eaſt ſide of Mood ſtreet, 
at the S. W. angle of Love lane; and ſuppoſed to be 
founded A. D. 930, by king Adl:ftan, or Atheltan, 

the 
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the Saxon, who began his reign in or about 924: 
and was ſo well built, that this original founda- 
tion continued, with proper repajrs, till the year 


1634 ; when it was pulled down, and a new 
church was built upon the ſame ſpot; which was 


deſtroyed 32 years after by the fire of London. 


The preſent church was built from the ſame model 


as the former, in an entire Gothic ſtile, conſiſting 
of a ſpacious body, and a handſome tower with 
pinacles. It was originally in the patronage of 
the abbot and convent of Sz. Alban's, in Hertford- 
Hire. From whom it paſſed into the hands of the 
maſter, &c. of the hoſpital of St. James's, W:#- 
winſter. But it has been in the patronage of 
Eaton: college ever ſince the year 1477, when the 
provoſt and fellows of Eaton preſented Richard 
Hopion to this church. | 


This new church was erected in a great mea- 


ſure upon the walls of the old church; and was 
made the pariſh church of S:. Alban in Woodſtreet, 
and St. Olave in Silver-ftreet, by 22 Car. II. And 
both together are made of the yearly value of 
170]. to the incumbent in lieu of ous by an- 
other act 22 and 23 Car. II. 

The veſtry is general; and there are two church- 
wardens, and four overſeers for the poor: who 
manage the affairs of the pariſh, and provide for 
the poor. 


In this old church there was the following epitaph, 


Hic jacet Tom Shortho/e, 


Sine tombe, fine ſheet, ſine riches, 
Qui vixit ſine gowne, | 


dine cloake, fine ſhirt > fine breeches. 
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veſtry, two church-wardens, and four overſeers 


building there is an account in the year 1355: and 


ture was finiſhed a few years after, and the pariſh 
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St. Olave's Silver-ftreet, was a rectory, and a A. D. 
ſmall church of ſome antiquity : but it does not : 
appear when it was founded, or by whom. It — — 
was in the gift of the dean and chapter of St. ***t- 
Paul's at the time, and long before the fire of 
London, in 1666, when it was deſtroyed : ſo that 
the dean and chapter of $7. Paul's, and the pro- 
voſt and fellows of Eaton, preſent to this living 
alternately, The ſcite remains now only as a 
burying-place for the inhabitants of this pariſh, 
and lies on the north end of Noble, ſtreet, and on 
the ſouth fide of Silver: ſtreet. And though this 
pariſh is united to &. Alban's, it ſtill maintains a 
ſeparate government within itſelf, by a general 


for the poor. 
More to the ſouthward, on the eaſt ſide alſo, is Wood- 


ſtreet- 


Mood. ſtreet compter, or the city priſon: of whoſe compter. 


as to other matters relating to its uſe and offices, 
ſee Poultry compter, in the ſurvey of CBeap-ward. 

In returning on the weſt ſide of Wood. ſtreet, st. Mi- 
there ſtands the parochial church of St. Michael, als. 
at the N. E. angle of Huggen-lane, or Hogge-lane, Huggen- 
from one Hogge, or Huggen, who was a noted man, 
and lived in this lane, in old time. St. Michael's 
church is a rectory, and in the gift of the abbot 
and convent of St. Alban's. In was deſtroyed by 
the fire of London in 1666. The preſent ſtruc- 


of St. Mary Staining was then united to it by act 


of parliament ; and both together are now worth 
15 1000. 


| 1766. 


St. Mary 
Staining. 
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100l. per a ann. in lieu of tythes. When the abbey 
of St. Aban's ſurrendered to the crown, * 
Henry VIII. ſold the advowſon of this church to 
William Barwell, who, in the year 1388, con- 
veyed it to ſeveral perſons in truſt for the pariſh, 
in whom it ſtill continues: but being united with 
the pariſh of St. Mary Staining, which living 1s in 
the crown, the pariſhioners preſent twice and the 
king once in three voidances. 

This pariſh holds a general veſtry ; and has two 
church wardens, and four overſeer s. 

St. Mary Staining, or Stone-church, already men- 


tioned in Alderſgate-ward, where it once ſtood, 


was a {mall pariſh church, at the north end of 
Staining-lane, The patronage was in the crown: 
but the endowment was fo inconſiderable in pro- 
portion to the tythes, &c. of Sf. Michael's Weood- 
ſtreet, that the act which united thoſe two pariſhes, 
enacted, that the patrons of Sr. Michael's ſhould 
preſent twice in three voidances. This church 
being burnt down by the fire of London in 1666, 
the ground on which it ſtood is become a burying 
place for the pariſhioners; who hold a general 
veſtry, and have two church-wardens, and four 
overſeers, though there are only 47 houſes | in the 
pariſh. 

A little more to the north, on the welt ſide of 
Moodeſtreet, is Maiden-lane, of which ſome men- 
tion has been made in the ſurvey of Alderſeate- 


ward. All the north part from the Union Inſurance 


ice lies in Cripplegate-ward : and in that part 


ſtands Haberdaſper . Pall, and Wanxchandler's-hall on 


the other ſide. 
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Haberdaſber s- hall, ſituate on the north fide of A. D. 
Maiden- lane, is a good and capacious brick build- 2 
ing. The room called the Hall is very neat and dacher's- 
ofty, paved with marble and purbeck, wainſcot- hal. 
ted about 12 feet high; and the ſcreen at the weſt 
end, in which are two arched apertures, is adorn- 
ed with pilaſters of the Corinthian order, with en- 
ichments : and round the hall are ſeveral coats 
of arms curiouſly repreſented. N. B. There is Indepen- 


. dent mect- 
an independent meeting kept in this hall, ing. 
The haberdaſhers, one of the 12 principal com- Haber- 


in 
panies of this city, and the 8th in order of prece- — 


dency, were anciently known by the name of 
7 hurriers and milleners, becauſe they dealt chiefly 
in merchandize imported from Milan in Ttaly. 
Afterwards they were incorporated by king Henry 
VI. A. D. 1467, by the ſtile of The fraternity of 
H. Chatherine the virgin, of the Haberdaſhers of 
the city of London. But now they are denomi- 
nated The maſter and four wardens of the fraternity 
of the art or myſtery of Haberdaſhers in he city of 
London : but by what authority it does not ap- 
pear. However, this company 1s governed by a 
maſter, four wardens, and a very numerous court 
of aſſiſtants. It is a livery company; and has at 
all times been of ſuch repute, that they have been 
entruſted with the benefactions of pious perſons 
to the amount of 35001. per ann. which they 
pay annually for charitable uſes, purſuant to the 
wills and directions of the donors. 
On the ſouth ſide of Maiden- lane, nearer Y/ood- Wax- 


chandler's- 


freet, ſtands Waxchandler's-bail, the 2oth in the hall. 
3 liſt 
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A. D. liſt of the city companies. It is a handſome 

To building, and well contrived for the buſineſs and 

Company. entertainment of the company, which was incor- 

porated by Richard III. on the 16th of February, 

1483, by the ſtile of The maſter, wardens, and 

commonalty, of the art or myſtery of Waxchandlers 

of London. It is a livery company; and govern- 

ed by a maſter, two wardents, and a court of 
aſſiſtants. 

[Oy Sitver-fireet, formerly the ſituation of working 

"  ffilverſmiths, who now have collected ee 

nearer to Goldſmith's-halt, is not a long, but a 

. handſome, broad, well- inhabited ſtreet. Here is 

„g. a well-built Independent meeting-houſe in a court, 

Mugwell- On the north ſide of Silver-ſireet we enter 
Mont S- ll, corruptly Mugwell-ſtreet, a handſome 
ſtreet, inhabited chiefly by private houſekeepers, 
It takes irs name from a well belonging to the 
convent of monks, once ſituated at the north end 
of this ſtreet. 

On the eaſt ſide of this firect are the alms- 
houſes founded in the year 1575, by Sir Ambreſ: 
Nicholas, Knt. lord- mayor and ſalter, for 12 aged 
people, and endowed with 7d. a week each, and 
five ſacks of charcoal, and a quarter of a hun 
dred of faggots, to each, yearly. 

Here is alſo a court which takes its name from 
Lamb's chapel, ſituate near the north weft corner of 


Lamb's L:ndon-wall, This chapel was founded as early as 
chapel. 


the time of king Edward I. and dedicated to St. 
James, and diſtinguiſhed from other cognominal 


dedications, by the name of S/. Fames's chap?! 
or 
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or Hermitage on the wall, becauſe ſituated in or 4. D. 


near London-wall, at the north weſt corner of 
Monks-well-ftreet, which ſtreet took its name from 
the monks lodging therein, and a well belonging 
to them; This hermitage; ſays biſhop Tanner, itt 
his Notitia, page 317, belonged to the abbot and 


| convent of Gerondon in Leiceſterſhire, who kept 


two Ciſtertian monks of their own order here. 
At the diſſolution it was granted, 34 Henry VIII. 


to William Lamb; a rich clothe-worker of this 


city, who bequeathed it; with his houſe and other 
appurtenances; with lands and tenements, to the 
value of 3ol. per ann. to this company, for pay- 
ing a miniſter to read divine ſervice on Sundays, 
Wedneſdays, and Fridays, in the ſaid chapel; and to 
relieve the poor in the manner urider-mentioned. 

In this chapel the worſhiptul company of cloth- 
workers have four ſermons preached to them upon 
four principal feſtivals in the year; viz. upon the 
feaſt of the annunciation of the bleſſed virgiri 


Mary, March 25; on the feaſt of Sr, John Bapiiſt, 


June 24; on the feaſt of St. Michael the atch-an- 
gel, September 29 ; and on the feaſt of St. Themas 
the apoſtle; December 21. Upon which days, the 
maſter; wardens, and livery of -the company meet 
at ſome convenient place, near unto the chapel, 
whence they go in their gowns and hoods to the 
chapel, and hear a ſermon : after which they re- 
lieve twelve poor men, and as many women, with 
12 d. a piece in money; and once a year, viz. at 
Michaelmas, give to each of them a frieze gown, 
a lockram ſhifr, and a good pair of winter ſhoes, 

Vo I. IV. | I fit 
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A. D. fit for their wearing. From whence this chapel is 
now commonly called Lamb s-chapel. | 
Before the late act of parliament, which con. 
fines the granting of licences to ſuch churches and 
chapels only where banns had been uſually pub- 
liſhed, this chapel was noted for many private 
weddings. | | | 
Hart- Hart. ſtreet croſſes the north end of Mugwell- 
ſucet. frreet, running due eaſt and weſt from Cripplegate 
to the north-weſt angle of Zondon-wall: in which 
is a Charitable foundation by Mr. Robert Rogers, 
leatherſeller and merchant-adventurer, for fix an- 
cient couple, who have a room below and another 
above, and 41. per annum each, paid by the city 
of London. They who are eligible into this houſe 
muſt be free, and have no charge of children, 
This charity is in the gift of the city. 

In ſurveying that part of the ward without the 
wall we have a great tract of ground to paſs over; 
and well covered as for numbers, but not altoge- 
ther ſo well for buildings and reputation of inha- 
bitants. 

Cripple- The principal ſtreets are Fore-ftreet and Meoore- 
1 rect, that run parallel with Zondon-wall from 
Mooregate to Cripplegate. In Foreſireet is Litile 
Mobi fields, which runs northward to Ropemakers- 
alley. In Mor ſtreet are Myer lane, Grud-ſtreet, 
and I/hitecreſs-ftreet, which alſo run northward to 
Reacroſs-ſireet, in which is Fewin-fireet and Paul's- 
alley on the weſt, and Beech-lane at the north-eaſt 
angle. Barbican, which begins at the north-weſt 
corner of Redcroſs-ftreet ; and Golden-lane, which 
runs 
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runs from the north-weſt corner of Beech-lane A. D. 
northward. | * 

Fore:ſtreet, which begins at Moorgate, terminates Fore- 
at the end of Moor- lane; but, continued in a direct 
line with Moor-fireet, promiſes to become one of 
the completeſt ſtreets in the city of London, whe- 
ther conſidered for its length, breadth, or for the 
elegance and uniformity of its buildings; the ſouth 
ſide being entirely new built by public contract 
with the city, the other ſide in ſome meaſure im- 
proving upon the old buildings by private emu- 
lation. And that paſſage, which but lately was 


not fit for any ſort of carriages, and whoſe houſes 


were filled chiefly by butchers, cooks, publicans, 
and others of mean occupations, is now inhabited 


by reputable tradeſmen, and may be approached 


from Coleman-flireet, Baſinghall-jftreet, Adermanbury, 


and from Moorgate and Cripplegate, with the ſame 


eaſe and accommodation as any other ſtreet in this 
metropolis. 


In Little Moorfields, otherwiſe called Back ſirect, Little 
to diſtinguiſh it from Lille Moorfields Pavement- arent 
row, next the road, there are many cour:s and 
alleys on the weſt ſide, as Crown-court, Hind-alley, 
Halfmoon-alley, Angel- alley, Hartſhern- alicy, Buller's- 
alley, Oyfterſhell-court, Gun-alley, White's-alley, and 
Ropemakers-alley; many of which are well-built, 
and inhabited by ſuch as have {hops or ſome em- 
ployment about Change. In Ropematers-alley there 
is, or was lately, and had been for a great many 


Jears, a Romiſh chapel. 
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Moor- lune is not ſo well built nor inhabited ag 
But there are many branches 
from it, viz. Back-alley, which is a paſſage upon 
ſufferance into Ropemakers-alley; Ramfhead-court 
Sugarloaf-court ; Sevenſtar-court ; Sugarloaf-alley , 
Butler's- alley, where it is ſaid there is a Romiſb 
chapel ; Cur-yard; Cock-alley; all which are very 
ordinary places: Yine-court and Maidenbead- court, 
which are well improved with new buildings. 
Grub-ftreet, as far as Sun- alley, is in Cripplegate- 
ward; but it is not either well built, nor inhabited 
better than Moor-lane. Nevertheleſs it contains a 
number of courts and alleys, as, Luns- alley, Honey- 


ſucRle- court, well built; Heur- de- lis- court, Little Bell. 


alley, Flying borſe- court, Oaꝶley- court, Butler's- alley, 
Croſskeys-court, Great Bell alley; all very mean. But 
Haberdaſbers. -/quare is very genteel and well built; 
the area is incloſed with paliſades, and there is 2 
dial in the middle. 

A bitecroſo-ſtreet is well built, and babs 1 by 
conſiderable traders and dealers 1n various branch- 
es. It is of great length: but this ward takes no 
more of it in than to the city poſts, which are ſet 
up a little northward of the eaſt end of Beech-lane, 
The courts and alleys in this ſtreet are Cock-alley, 
King's-arms-yard, King*s-head-court, Croſskeys-court, 
Halfmoon-alley, Her ſeſboe- alley, Bowling- alley, Ana- 
baptiſt-court, Caſile- court, Nedroſe- court, and Feru's- 
yard; moſt of which are in a mean declining con- 


dition *. 
Beech- 


2 In this ſtreet King Henry V. built a good houſe, in which 
he founded a brotherhogd of St. Giles, which houſe had been 


an ho- 
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Beech -· lane is pretty well inhabited; but is gene- A. P. 
rally extreme dirty; and a place of no trade, In 44h. 
this ſtreet are $hip-yard; Glovers- court; and King's: lane. 


 bead-court, which is well built. 


In Glovers-court is Glovers-hall, for tranſacting Glovers- 
the buſineſs and managing the affairs of their com- hall. 
pany. The Glovers company, who hold the 624 Company. 
place amongſt the city companies, were not in- 
corporated till the 14th of Car. I. who, on the 5th 
of September, A. D. 1638, granted them a charter 
by the name and ſtyle of The maſter, wardens, and 
fellowſhip of the company of Glovers of the city of 
London. They enjoy the city privilege of the 
livery z and are governed by a maſter, four war- 
dens, and a court of aſſiſtants, 

At the north-eaſt end of Beech-/ane there are a Lady | 
{et of alms-houſes built, A. D. 1540, purſuant to AY 
the will of lady Ann Aſkew, widow of Sir Chriſtopher houſes. 
Aſkew, lord-mayor of London, A. D. 1533, for 


eight poor widows of the Drapers company, with 


an allowance of 3 1. per annum, and half a chaldron 
of coals, in truſt of the Drapers company. 

This lane takes its name from the number of 
beech trees that formerly grew upon the ſcite 
thereof; amongſt which ſtood a great houſe, the 
manſion of the abbot of Ramſey, to receive him 
during his ſtay at London; and was afterwards call- 
ed MR 


an hoſpital of the French order, by the name of 57. Giles woithin 
Cripplegate. And, at its ſuppreſſion, the lands belonging to 
this hoſpital were given to the brotherhood ſor the relief of the 
Poor. 
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Golden-lane is but a mean place, running out of 
Redcreoſs-fireet into Old. fireet; but the part within 
this ward reaches no further than the poſts at 
Angel- ally. Here are ſeveral courts and alleys, 
as Facods-well-alley, Cocꝶ's head court, Black raven 
court, Crown-court, Sun court, Dixon's- rents, and 


Vine- court, ſome of which are pretty well built and 
inhabited. On the weſt ſide of this ſtreet is Litile- 


ton. ſtreet, which is modern built, and a pretty good 
place; part of Bridę water houſe and gardens . 

In Golden. lane, Richard Gallard, of Nington, Eſq; 
citizen and painter- ſtainter of London, founded 13 
alms-houſes for 13 poor people, and endowed each 
with 2d. a week, and a load of coals yearly a- 
mongſt them all, charged upon certain lands in 


NMington. 


Barbican ſhews the remains of one of the beſt 
ſtreets in London; but has for ſeveral years fell to 
decay: however it ſeems of late to be recovering, 
both in buildings, inhabitants, and trade, It 
reaches from Redcroſs-ftreet to Alderſpate-ftreet. At 
the eaſt end of it, and fronting Redcreſs-freet, is 
a watch-houſe, erected on the ſpot where in former 
times ſtood a watch-tower called Burgh-kenning, 
i. e. Barbican, a kind of advanced poſt for Cripple- 


gate, to look out or watch for the ſafety of the city 


on that ſide. Adjoining to this tower was a palace, 
or grand houſe called Garzer-houſe, built by Sir 
Thomas I/ritheſley, Garter principal king at arms; 
on the top of which was builr a chapel, by the 
name of Sandi ifime Trinitatis in alto. 


b See Bridgewater-ſquare, on p. 345. Vol. III. 
— 85 Red- 
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Rederoſs-fireet is a noble, wide, and well built 4. 2 
ſtreet, inhabited by people of property, and runs Dy 
from Barbican to Cripplegate church. There ſtreet. 
are a variety of courts and alleys on both ſides ; 
but none of them of any eltimation, either for 
their buildings or inhabirants. But it is graced 
near the middle, on the eaſt ſide, with a library, Dr. Willi- 
founded by Daniel Williams, D. D. a preſbyterian — "= 
miniſter, for the uſe of the diſſenting miniſters - 
of the preſbyterian, independent, and baptiſt per- 
ſuaſions. This reverend divine, in 1711, be- 
queathed his valuable collection of books and 
manuſcripts for the ſaid purpoſe, with a handſome 
ſalary for a librarian and a houſekeeper: and, in 
purſuance of his will, a neat building was erected 
in Redcroſs-flreet, with a genteel apartment for the 
librarian, c. and a, ſpacious room, capable of 
containing 40,000 volumes. This foundation has 
been augmented by many thouſand volumes pre- 
ſented to it. And it is under the direction of 23 
truſtees, viz. 14 miniſters and nine lay gentlemen, 
who mult be all preſbyterians; under whom there 
is a ſecretary and ſteward. Here are alſo ſome 
curioſities; as an Egyptian mummy, and a glaſs 
baſon which held the water wherewith Queen Eli- 
zabeth was baptized. 

In this library is a regiſter, wherein parents may 
regiſter the birth of their children. 

Fewin-flreet © proceeds from Redcroſs-Preet into Jewin- 


Alger ſgate-ſireet, pony well improved, of late years, . 
both 


c Of old time called the Jews garden, as being the only 
place appointed them in Erg/and, wherein to bury their dead, 
| I 4 till 
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both in building and trade. But the moſt noted 
place in it is Crotoder's- alley, which receives its 
name from a well therein, whoſe water is reputed 


fo be not only exceeding fine and wholeſome, but 


St. Giles 8 
Cripple- 


ſalutary in many diſorders, and particularly to 


thoſe who waſh their eyes with it, when weak or 
ſore; a well made at the charge of Sir Richard 
Whittington. 

At the ſouth-eaſt end of Rederoſs-ftreet, and facing 
FW hitecroſs-freet, ſtands the parochial church of St. 


_ Giles. This church was dedicated to a ſaint of that 


name, born at Athens, who, was abbot of NM rſmes 


in France, and ſaid to be the great patron of the 
poor and diſeaſed. T he church was firſt founded 
about the year 1090 *, by Alfune, the firſt hoſpi- 


till the year 1177, the 24th of Henry II. that it was permitted 
them, after long ſuit to the king and parliament at Oxford, to 
have ſpecial place aſſigned them in my quarter where they 
dwelt. 

Tenementum & terras, filuat. in parochia Sti. Bothi, extra 
Adarichgate, int. tenement. nuper Rici. Odiham ex parte auſtrali, 
ac gardinum wocat. Jeauyn garden ex parte orien. | 

This plat of ground remained to the ſaid Fes till the time 
of their final baniſhment out of England, and was afterwards 
turned into garden-plats and ſummer-houſes for pleaſure. 

It is now called Feaver-fireet, being a continued ſtreet of 
houſes on each fide of the way, and leads into A/derſeate-ftreet. 
This place, with the appurtenances, was anciently called 
Leyrefiowe ; which King Edward I. granted to William d: 
Monte Forte, dean of St. Paul's, London: being a place (as it 
is expreſſed in a record) without Cripplegate, and the ſuburbs 
of London, called Leyreſtonbe; and which was the burying · placę 
of the Jews of London; which was valued at 40 8. per annum. 

4 Some ſay in 1030, and others dated its foundation ſo early 
as 1020, by Alſune biſhop of Lendon, fix and forty years before 
the conqueſt, 


taller 
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taller of St. Bartholomew's hoſpital. The advow- 
ſon deſcended to one Aelmund a prieſt, who gave 
it to St. Paul's and its canons for ever, after the 
death of himſelf and his only ſon Hugh. By which 
means the dean and chapter of St. Paul's became 
ordinaries of this pariſn, proprietors of the rectory, 
and patrons of the vicarage, as they are at this day. 
So that it is wholly exempt from the archdeacon; 
and alſo from the biſhop, ſaving only when he 
viſits tam in capite quam in membris. 

This church eſcaped the fire of London in 1666; 
but it had gone through a fiery trial, and was 
burnt down before, in the year 1545. Never- 
theleſs we are not to look upon the preſent edifice 
to be the identical church which was rebuilt in 
Harry the eighth's reign; nor even that beautiful 
ſtructure, which it was made by the improvements 
both in the chancel and ſteeple in the year 1623 
and 1629, which my author, who lived in thoſe 
days, writes made a ſtately, eminent, and grace- 
ful appearance. Yet this church is to be num- 
bered amongſt the beſt of our Gothic buildings. It 
is 114 feet in length, 63 feet in breadth, 32 feet 
high to the roof, and the tower, with the turret, 
122 feet in height. The tower (in which is a ring 
of ten bells) is not groſs in proportion to its height, 
and the turret at the top is light and open. It is 
built of old ſtone, boulder and ſome brick finiſh- 
ed over. The roof is flat, neatly cieled, and over 
the altar painted in clouds. It is well pewed and 
wainſcotted ; the pulpit finely carved and veneered. 
The font is fine blue veined marble, The altar- 
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piece is very ornamental. And the foot-ſpace of 


the communion-table is paved with fine poliſhed 
black and white marble. 

This church is no more than a vicarage; but it 
is valued at 500 l. per annum at leaſt, in tythes, 
caſualties, and vicarage-houſe, There is alſo an 
endowment for prayers at eleven o'clock in the 
morning and at eight in the evening every day, 
and for a ſermon at ſix o'clock every Sunday, and 
at three o'clock every Thur/day, left by Mr. Throck- 
morton Troitman, and payable by the company of 
Haberdaſbers. Here are alſo fix ſermons in Tent, 
and another gift- ſermon on All-/aints-day. 

The veſtry is ſelect; and there are two church- 
wardens, two overſeers, and four ſideſmen. 

On Weaneſaay, October , 1667, Fohn lord biſhop 
of Rocheſter, by virtue of a commiſſion from Hum— 
Frey biſhop of London, conſecrated a piece of ground 
adjacent to the ſouth fide of this church and 
churchyard, containing in length 170 feet, and in 
breadth 35 feet, or thereabout, purchaſed, and 
incloſed with a brick wall, and palliſadoes thereon, 
at the coſt and charge of the pariſhioners, for an 
additional burying-place or churchyard, 

There are ſeveral ancient monuments in this 
church: amongſt which there is a very fair marble 
ftone {et up on end, on the ſouth wall of the chan- 
cel, in memory of Mr. John Fox, the author of the 
Book of Martyrs, with a ſignificant epitaph *. 

Here 


© Chriſto S. S. 
Joann Foxo eccleſiæ Anglicanz martyrologio fideliſſimo, 


antiquitatis hiſtoricz — ſagaciſſimo, evangelicæ ve. 
ritatis 


it is ſa 
ters, ! 
year 
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Here alſo lies the body of the celebrated chrono- A. D. 
loger and hiſtoriographer John Speed, whoſe monu- 9 
ment is likewiſe on the ſouth ow of the church, 
with the inſcription in the margin f. 

Before we leave this ward, let it be rememem- 
bered, That the ſcite of this pariſh of St. Giles was 
anciently a fen or moor, and the houſes and gar- Thevillage 
dens thereupon were accounted a village without f Mora. 
the wall of London, called Mora; which, in pro- 
ceſs of time, increaſed mightily in number of 
buildings, and was conſtituted a prebend of &.. 
Paul's cathedral by that appellation. And now 
this village is totally ſwallowed up by London; and 


ritatis propugnatori acerrimo, taumaturgo admirabili; qui 
martyres Marianos, tanquam phcenices ex cineribus redivivos 
præſtitit. Patri ſuo omni pietatis officio imprimis colendo, 
SamvEL Foxus, illius hn: hoc monumentum po- 
ſuit, non fine lacrymis. 
Obiit die 18 menſis April. an Dom. 1587, jam ſeptua- 
genarius vitæ mortalis eſt, ſpe vitæ immortalis. 


” f Piæ memoriz chariſſimorum parentum. 
id 
Joaxxis SpEED, civis Londinenſis mercatorum ſciſſorum fra- 
5 i tris, ſervi fideliſſimi regiarum majeſtatum, Elix. Jacobi, et 
IN Caroli, nunc ſuperſtitis: terrarum noſtrarum geographi ac= 
curati, et fidi antiquitatis Britannicæ hiſtoriographi, genea- 
3 logiæ ſacræ elegantiſſimi delineatoris; qui, poſtquam annos 
le 77 ſuperaverat, non tam morbo confectus, quam mortalita- 
tis tædio laſſatus, corpore ſe levavit Julii 28, 1629, et ju- 
" cundifiimo Redemptoris ſui deſiderio ſurſum elatus, carnem 
e hic in cuſtodiam pocuit, denuò cum Chriſtus venerit _— 
e turus. | 
On the other ſide is an inſcription for his wife: in which 


it is ſaid that ſhe brought her huſband twelve {ons and fix daugh- 
ters, lived with him fifty- ſeven years, and died in the ſeventieth 
S year of her age. 8 | 
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the prebendary of Mora, or Mora without the wall 
of London, hath the ninth ſtall on the right ſide 
of the choir in St. Paul's cathedral. Of whom 
Nigellus Medicus, according to Newcourt, was the 
firſt prebendary, 


CHAT. XVII. 
Of DowcaTe-WarDp. 


HIS ward takes its name from the ancient 
water- gate called Dourgate *, which was 

made in the original wall that ran along the north 
fide of the Thames, for the ſecurity of the city of 
London againſt all attempts to invade it by water, 
: | It 


Originally one of the four gates, or the ſouth gate of this 
city, where anciently was the trajectus, or ferry of the Watling- 
Hreet, (ſee p. 17. Vol. I.) whoſe djreftipn was towards the 
north-weſt, as was diſcovered in digging the foundation of 
Bow-church in Cheapſide, and one of the four great Roman 
military ways; and Stow, by naming it Downgate, from the 
great deſcent from Sz. John Baptiſts church on Dowgate-hill 


to the river Thames, is miſtaken: becauſe, conſidering the diſ- 
covery of a teſſelated Roman pavement “ in this neighbour- | 
| hood, 


* After the fire of London, 1666, in digging foundations of 
houſes in Scots-yard, in Buſh lane, Canon: ſireet, a teſſelated pave- 
ment, and the remains of a Jarge hall, were diſcovered at the depth 
of twenty feet: the former ſuppoſed to have been the pavement 
of the Roman governor's palace; the hall a court of juſtice, and 
ſuppoſed to have been deſtroyed in the great conflagration made 
by Queen Boadicea. Theſe buildings ſeemed to have been ſituated 
cloſe to the river Thames, and near the trajectus, or ferry: for, 
without the ſouth wall thereof, there were found four holes in the 


ground, full of wood-goals, which might be the remains of the 
| | piles 
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It extends from St. Martin's-lane in the eaſt to 
Cloak-lane in the weſt, and from thence both eaſt 
and weſt to the river Thames, in almoſt a ſtrait 
line; within which tract are contained, on the ſouth 
ſide of Thames-ſtreet, between it and the Thames, 
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Extent. 


Old Swan-lane, Cold- harbour, Alhallows-lane, Cam- 


bion-· lane, Friars-lane, Caſins's- lane, Dotmgate- dock, 
and the Szeelyard ; St. Laurence Pouliney- hill, almoſt 
as far as St. Laurence Poultney's churchyard ; Dux- 
ford-lane, as far as St. Laurence's churchyard; Suf- 
ſalk. lane, as far as the paſſage into Buſb- lane; Buſb- 
lane, almoſt the whole; Dowgate-hill, as far as 
Tallow-chandlers-hall northwards; Chequer-yard, El- 
bow-lane, ſo far as the churchyard, only the ſouth- 


eaſt ſide of the way; Cloak-lane, the ſouth ſide, to 


160 feet weſt of Dowgate-h1ll. 


This ward is bounded on the eaſt by Candlewick gounds. 


and Bridge wards, on the north by Fallbrook ward, 
on the weſt by Yintry ward, and on the ſouth by 
the river Thames. 


hood, it will appear, that there was little or no deſcent at that 
place when this gate was at firſt erected; therefore it could not 
receive its name from that: wherefore let us join in opinion 
with Leland, a very judicious antiquary, that it was anciently 
by the Britons, under the Roman government, called Dour-gate, 
that is, the Water-gate: which, according to the reaſons there 


aſſigned, anſwers exactly to this place: and, if ſo, this was 


the only original water- gate. 


piles that had been in them for the defence of the wall. Beſides, 
the ground, whereon the hall was erected, was very low, and the 
earth whereon the pavement lay was artificial, and conſiderably 
raiſed with rubbith, cempoſed of chalk, lime, bricks, coals, broken 
glaſs, Sc. See Gul. Com, Ant. Itin. 


This 


panies; 3 
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1 A. P. This ward is divided into eight precincts, undet panies 
5 W s the government of an alderman; eight common- and et 
ment. Council-men, of whom one is the alderman's de- Col, 
h | puty; eight conſtables; fifteen inqueſt- men; five nne, 
pl ſcavengers; and a beadle. 
4 Old Swan In ſurveying this ward we e begin on the ſouth 
| 3 ſide at Old Swan- lane, which is well inhabited; 1 
44 from which, including only the weſt fide to Little ant l 
x _ Elbow-lane, including only its eaſt fide, ſo much pariſh « 
o of Thames-ſireet lies in Dowgate-ward. Within the gat 
Th which compaſs is Old Swan fairs, a very noted, n 
| and perhaps the moſt frequented, landing: place — 
for paſſengers, above bridge, upon the river 2 bames. Wl vithou 
i This is the ancient Edgate. Iuunea, 
1 George- George-alley is very narrow and ordinary; from Stephen 
"i alley. the ſouth end of which to the Szeefyard included, aq 
i the wharfs are occupied chiefly by dyers, diſtillers, OI 
"4 brewers, and dealers in iron, both caſt and bar. of Eu 
"R White- White-cock-alley is alſo very narrow; at the ſouth and be 
1 cock. alley. end of which there once ſtood Dyers- hall. But Poultne 
b | that hall being deſtroyed in the year 1666, by the et ©! 
1 fire of London, the company thought it better ma- wt 
f nagement to let out the ſcite, on which are built djoini 
5 Dyers- A number of warehouſes, and converted one of d: Har 
b 188 their houſes in Litile Elbow-lane, Domgate- hill, into be at 
1 a hall, to tranſact their affairs in as a companp, _—_ 
1 which was incorporated in the 2d of Edward IV. = 1 ws 
if A. D. 1472, by the name of The wardens and com- vir Wie 
company. inonally of the myſtery of Dyers, London; with the ſuages, 
privilege of keeping Swans upon the river Thames. wards | 
It is now governed by two wardens and a court __ 
of aſſiſtants: was anciently one of the twelve com- A. 


ba 
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panies; but now ranks only in the 13th place; A. 2 
and enjoys the privilege of the livery. es 
Cold-barbour, corruptly coal-barbour *, a narrow Cold. har- 
lane, inhabited by coopers and others employed on 
in 


b See page 337, Vol. I. In the 13th of Edward II. Sir 
Jahn Abel, Knt. demiſed or Jet unto Henry Stoxw, draper, all 
mat his capital meſſuage, called the Cold Harbrough, in the 
pariſh of 4//-ſaints ad fanum, and all the appurtenances within 
the gate, with the key which Robert Hartford, citizen, ſon 
to William Hartford, had and ought, and the foreſaid Robert 
paid for it the rent of 33s. the year. This Robert Hartford, 
being owner thereof, as alſo of other lands in Surrey, deceaſing 
| without male iflue, left two daughters his coheirs, to wit, 
Iunca, married to Sir Ralph Bigot; and Maud, married to Sir 
Stephen Coſenton, Knts. between whom the ſaid houſe and 
lands were parted. After which John Bigot, ſon to the ſaid 
dir Ralph, and Sir John Caſenton, did ſell their moieties of Cold 
Harbrough unto John Poultney, fon of Adam Poultney, the 8th 
of Edward III. Thus Sir John Poultney, dwelling in this houſe, 
and being four times mayor, the ſaid houſe took the name of 
It Poultney's inn. Notwithſtanding this, Sir John Poultnez, the 
| 21ſt of Edward III. by his charter, gave and confirmed to 


a Humfrey de Bohune, earl of Hereford and Efſex, his whole tene- 
0 ment, called Cold Harbrough, with all the tenements and key 
it il adjoining, and appurtenances ſome time pertaining to Robert 
of de Hartford, on the way called Hay-wharf-lane, &c. for one 
o roſe at Midſummer to him and his heirs, for all ſervices, if the 
y | ſame were demanded. This Sir John Poultney deceaſed 1 349, 
„ and left iſſue, by Margaret his wife, Villiam Poultney, who 
, died without iſſue : and Margaret, his mother, was married to 
= Sir Nicholas Lovel, Knt. Wc. Philip St. Clear gave two meſ- 
1e ſuages, pertaining to this Cold Harbrough, in the Ropery, to- 
5. wards the inlarging of the church and churchyard of All.ſaints, 
rt called zhe Leſs, in the 2oth of Richard II. 
. In the year 1397, the 2ziſt of Richard II. John Holland, 


earl of Huntingdon, was lodged there, and Richard II. his bro- 
ther, 
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| A. D. in mercantile buſineſs, At the fouth-weſt angle 

0 ſtands Water mans-hall, which is a handſome brick 

mens hall. building, ſituate with its front towards the T hames, 

Company. The watermen do not appear to have had any 
charter of incorporation before the reign bf Philip 
and Mary, and then they were eſtabliſhed by par- 
liament; and it was enacted, in the 2d and gd 
of that reign, cap. 16, That, out of the watermen 
between Graveſend and Windſor, eight overleers 
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ther, dined with him. It was then accounted a very fair and 
ſtately houſe. But, in the next year following, Edmund earl 
of Cambridge had this houſe, and was there lodged in the year 
1398z notwithſtanding the ſaid houſe till retained the name 
of Poultney's inn, in the reign of Henry VI. the 26th of his 
reign. It belonged ſince to H. Holland, duke of Exeter, and 
he was lodged there in the year 1472. In the year 148;, 
Richard III. by his letters patents, granted and gave to Join 
Writh, alias Garter principal king of arms of Eng/i/hmen, and 
to the reſt of the king's heralds and purſuivants of arms, al! 
that meſſuage with the appurtenances, called Cold Erber, in 
the pariſh of All. ſaints the Leſs, in London, and their ſucceſſors 
for ever. Dated at Veffminſter, the 2d of March, anno regni 
ii primo, without fine or fee. In the reign of Henry VIII. 
: the biſhop of Durbam's houſe, near Charing-cro/s, being taken 
into the king's hand, Cuthbert Tonſtal, biſhop of Durham, was 
lodged there. | | 
This great houſe biſhop Tox/al enjoyed even to the laſt year 
of King Edward VI. that is, to the year 1553; when, the 
biſhop being under ſome cloud, and depoſed from his biſhop- 
rick, they took from him this houſe alſo z which the king 
granted to the earl of Shrew/bury, with the appurtenances to 
the ſaid meſſuage belonging, together with fix houſes or tene- 
ments in the pariſh of St Dunſtan in the Faſt, and divers other 
lands in the county of 7or4, to him and his heirs, to the yearly 
value of 661. 16s. 105. The teſte of the patent was the oth 
of June, the king dying but fix or ſeven days after. 
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ſhall be choſen by the court of aldermen of the city A. D. 


1766s 


of London, to keep order over the whole body. 
Beſides it is ordained, That their wherries are to 


be twelve feet and a half long, and four feet and 


a half broad in the midſhip, or be liable to forfeit- 


ure: watermens names are to be regiſtered by the 


overſeers, and their fares appointed by the court 
of aldermen, &c. and the lord mayor and alder- 
men of London, and the juſtices of the peace of the 
counties adjoining to the Thames, have power to 
determine offences. 

By ſtat. 11 and 12 W. III. c. 21. n 
Sc. on the Thames, between Graveſend and Mind- 


| for, are to be of the ſociety of watermen and 


wherrymen, who are made a company. The lord- 


mayor and court of aidermen ſhall yearly ele cight 


of the beſt watermen, and three of the beſt lighters 


men, to be overſeers and rulers; and the watermen 


ſhall chuſe aſſiſtants, not exceeding lixty, nor leſs 


than forty, and the lightermen nine, at the prin- 


cipal ſtairs, for preſerving good government. 
The rulers, Cc. on their court days ate to ap- 
point forty watermen to ply on Sundays, betwixt 


Vauxhall and Limehouſe, for carrying paſſengers 


© Rates of watermen: All the ſtairs between London-bridge 
| and Mefminſtei are 6d. oars, 3d. ſkulls; from above London- 
bridge to Lambeth and Vauxhall, oars 18. ſkulls 6d. and from 
London-bridge to Limehouſe, oars 18. and boats and wherries 
may be licenſed by juſtices to travel on a Sunday; By 2 and 3 
Pöil. and Mary, cap. 16. ſect. 11. a waterman, who takes 
more than the ſettled fare, is to be impriſoned for ſix months, 
and to forfeit 40s. By an order of the rulers, watermen uſing 
any lewd expreſſions on the river of 7 va are to forfeit 25, 
bd, for every offence, 


YOl IV; K croſs 
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croſs the river, and to pay them for their labour, 
and apply the overplus of the money for decayed 
watermen *, Sc. they may make rules to be ob- 
ſerved under penalties; and the lord-mayor and 
aldermen, on complaint, are to hear and deter- 
mine offences, &c. none but ſuch as have ſerved 
their time, or are ſervants or apprentices to water- 


men, ſhall row or ply on the river. Same ſtat. 


No waterman on the Thames ſhall take any ap- 
prentice or ſervant, unleſs he regiſters the place 
of his known habitation with the clerk of the com- 
pany, on pain of 10l. and if any perſon, not hav- 
ing ſerved ſeven years to a waterman, ſhall row 
any boat for hire, he incurs the like penalty ; but 


gardeners boats, dung-boats, lighters, Sc. are ex- 


cepted. Stat. 2 Geo, II. c. 26. 

There is alſo a court of aſſiſtants, which, by 
the act of 2 Geo. II. is reſtrained to the number 
thirty. It is the, giſt on the liſt of companies: 


but perhaps of greater ſervice than any other to 


this metropolis, and to the ſtate. For, without 
watermen, the navigation of the river would be 
at a ſtand; and, under the preſent regulations, 
the company is a nurſery for ſailors both in the navy 
and merchants ſervice. 

This company, Iam'credibly informed, pay above 
800 l. per annum to their poor, which chiefly ariſes 
from the Sunday ferries, 


The committee of the new bridge, building at Black-f+:ars, 
did, on the 19th of September, this year, agree to inveſt the 
Matermens company with 13,6501. conſolidated 3 per cent. 

| annuities, to ſatisfy them for the loſs of the Sunday's ferry at 
Black-friars, which was proved to have produced 4091. 108, 
per ann, upon an average for 14 years. 
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In Thames-flreet, between Hay-wharff-lane and A. P. 
All-hallows-lane, ſtands the parochial church of 705 
All-ballows the Great, ſo called to diſtinguiſh it mute 
from another church in this ward, dedicated to Great. 
All-ſaints, by the ſtile of A!-hallows the Leſs. 

All-hallows the Great, otherwiſe All-ballows the 
more, and Al!l-ballows ad fenum in the ropery, from 
its vicinity to a hay wharff, and its ſituation 
amongſt rope- makers, who in ancient times had 
walks on that ſpot, is ſituate on the ſouth ſide of 
Themes-ſtreet, is a rectory, founded by the noble 
family of tlie Deſpenſers, who preſented thereunto 
in the year 1361. From whom it paſſed with the 
heireſs to the earl of Warwick and Saliſbury; and 
at laſt to the crown, by ſettlement from the widow 
of Richard Nevil, earl of Warwick, upon king 
b Henry VII. And Henry VIII. exchanged this 
church with the archbiſhop of Canterbury in the 
37th year of his reign, who, for the time being, 
has continued patron thereof ever ſince : and it is 
numbered amongſt the peculiars of that ſee. The 
ancient church was very handſome, with a large 
cloiſter on the ſouth fide thereof, about the church- 
yard : and was rich and beautiful within. But it 
fell in the general conflagration of the city in 
1666, The preſent edifice was finiſhed in 1683, 
planned by Sir Chriftopher Wren; but not executed 
with the ſame accuracy that was deſigned. The 
church is 87 feet long, 60 feet broad, and 33 feet 
high to the roof: built of ſtone, ſtrong and ſolid. 


| The walls are plain and maſſy: the ornaments 
ae few and ſimple; and the windows, though 
KM. large 
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large in order to enlighten ſuch a conſiderable 
breadth, are not numerous. The tower is plain, 


' ſquare, and divided into five ſtages, but termi- 


Allhallows 
the Leſs, 


tioned. 


nates abſolutely ſquare and plain, without ſpire, 
turret, or pinacles, The cornice is ſupported by 


ſcrolls, and over theſe riſes a baluſtrade of ſolid 


conſtruction, ſuitable to the reſt of the building, 
It is well finiſhed and ornamented within. 
To this church, after the fire, was annext the 


pariſh of All- hallots the Leſs, in the fame ward, 


and together they were made, by that act, of the 
yearly value of 2001. in lieu of tythes.“ There 
is alſo a conſiderable addition to this living from 
olebe, a parſonage-houſe, and caſualties, that 


brings it up to, or very near 3091. per ann. 


The veſtry is ſelect, conſiſting of 32 members, 
The pariſh officers are two church-wardens, two 
overſeers or collectors, and two ſideſmen. 

All. hallotus the Leſs, as above-mentioned, and 


| ſometimes called All. hallows on the Cellars, or ſuper 
. Cellariam, becauſe it ſtood on vaults let out for 


cellars, and very near on the ſouth ſide of the 
ſtreet, was a rectory, originally in the gift of 


the biſhop of Wincheſter ; and rebuilt by Sir Join 


Poultney, who purchaſed the advowſon, and ap- 
propriated it to the college of St. Lawrence Pouli- 
ney. And the ſteeple and choir of this church 
ſtood on an arched gate, being the entry to 2 
great houſe, called Cold Harburgh, above-men- 


< 


From the time that this church was ſo appro- 


priated, it became a curacy. or donative ; and 
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falling to the crown, with the ſaid college, at its A. P. 


diſſolution, queen Elizabeth firſt granted it for 21 
years to William Verle; and king James I. in the 


1766 


ſecond year of his reign, ſold it to Richard Blale, 


&c. and their heirs for ever, in free ſoccage. By 
which means the impropriation is now in the heirs 


or aſſigns of the right Rev. Dr. Edward Wadding- 


ter, late biſhop of Chicheſter, deceaſed. The 
ſcite is reſerved to bury the inhabitants. 
The veſtry is general: the officers are two 


church-wardens, and two collectors for the poor. 


And here are 12 gift ſermons, to be preached on 
the firſt Thur/day of the month. 


The lane on the weſt ſide of All- Hhallocus the All-hal- 


Great, from which church it takes its name, is 
well built and inhabited, and leads to the water- 
ide. | 


more to the weſt, and cloſe to Co/n-lane, fo called 
from Cœſin, the builder thereof, was originally the 
hall of the Almaine, Anſeatic, or German merchants, 
where they had warehouſes for wheat, rye, and 
other grain ; and for cables, ropes, pitch, tar, 
maſts, hemp, flax, linen cloth, wainicots, wax, 
ſteel, &c.* In the 1oth of Edward I. theſe 


2 Unto theſe merchants, in the year 1259, Henry III. in 
the 44th of his reign, at the requelt of his brother Richard 
earl of Cornwall, king of Almain, granted, that all and ſin- 
cular the merchants, having a houſe in the city of London, 
commonly called Guilda Aula Teutonicorum, (ſhould be maintain- 
ed and upholden through the whole realm, by all ſuch free- 
dom, and free uſages or libeities, as by the king, and in his 
noble progenitors time, they had and enjoyed, &c. 


K 3 merchants 


lows-lane, 


The Steel-yard, corruptly Still. yard, which lies Steel-yard. 
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A. 85 merchants engaged to repair Biſhepſoate, (See 


1766 


vol. i. p. 192.) in conſideration of which Agree» 
ment, the citizens conſented that theſe merchants 
ſhould enjoy their ancient privileges *®. A mea- 
ſure, perhaps, that might well ſuit the circum- 
ſtances of the city and nation in thoſe days; but 


1 it Was found i in the end, as commerce and naviga- 


tion increaſed, neceſſary to abridge, and chen- to 
annul theſe grants to foreign merchants *, 
The 


For this agreement, the ſaid mayor and citizens granted 
to the ſaid merchants their liberties, which they long enjoy- 
ed; as namely, amongſt the other things, that they might lay 
up their grain, which they brought into this realm, in inns, 
and ſell it in their garners, within the ſpace of 40 days after 
they had laid it up, except by the mayor and citizens they 
were expreſsly forbidden, becauſe of dearth, or other reaſon- 
able occaſions. Alſo they might have their alderman, as they 


had been accuſtomed, provided always he were of the city, 


and preſented to the mayor and aldermen of the city, as often 


as any ſhould be choſen, and ſhould take the oath before them 


to maintain juſtice in their courts, and to behave themſelves in 
their office accarding to law, and as it ſtood with the cuſtoms 


of the city. 
© About the time of king Henry IV. the Engliſh began to 


trade themſelves into the eaſt parts; at which the Eaftcriings, 
or merchants of the Dutch Hanſe, were ſo offended, that they 
took ſeveral of their ſhips and goods, and offered them ſeveral 
other injuries; which occaſioned great complaints and diffe- 
rences between the ſaid king Henry IV. and Conradus de Juni- 
gen, then maſter general of the Datch order in Pry//a with the 
Hanſe towns, and divers embaſſes paſſed betwixt them on that 
account; the reſult of which, in ſhort, was this: That the 
ſaid king Henry IV. finding, by the ſaid privileges granted to 
foreigners, his own ſubjects (to the great prejudice of the 
realm) very much crippled in their trade, did revoke ſuch 

parts 


f 
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The preſent ſtate of this hall and yard, is a A. D. 


large, open place, with two wide paſſages for 
carts 


parts of the privileges of the aforeſaid Dutch company, as 
were inconſiſtent with the carrying on of a trade by the na- 
tives of this realm: and for the better encouragement of his 
own ſubjects, did, in the 5th year of his reign, grant his firſt 
charter to the merchants trading into the Ea land, containing 
many great privileges and immunities : which had a good ef- 
fect for the bringing of the trade much more into the hands 
of the natives of this realm than it was before. King Edward 
IV. for their more ample encouragement, did, in the 2d year 
of his reign, grant another large charter to the merchants of 
England, eſpecially to thoſe reſiding in the Netherlands ; with 
ſeveral additional immunities and privileges. 

In king Edward VI.'s reign the Szeelyard merchants 8 
ſo badly, that his majeſty ſeized upon their charter. 

In the firſt and ſecond of Philip and Mary was granted a 
charter to the Raſſa company, afterwards confirmed by act of 
parliament in the eighth year of queen Elixabetb. 

Until whoſe time, though the trade of this nation was car- 
ried on much more by the natives thereof than had been for- 
merly, yet had the ſociety of the Nuteb Hanſe at the Sreel- 
yard much the advantage of them, by means of their well- 
regulated ſocieties, and the privileges they enjoyed; inſomuch 
that almoſt the whole trade was dri ven by them to that degree, 
that queen Elixabeth herſelf, when ſne came to have a war, 


was forced to buy the hemp, pitch, tar, powder, and other 


naval proviſions which ſhe wanted, of foreigners, and that 
too at their rates. Nor were there any ſtores of either in the 
land to ſupply her occafions on a ſudden, but what, at great 
rates, ſhe prevailed with them. to fetch for her, even in time 

of war, her own ſubjects being then but very little traders. 
To remedy which, no better expedient could be found by 
the ſaid queen and her council, than by encouraging her own 
ſubjects to be merchants; which ſhe did by erecting out of 
them ſeveral ſocieties of merchants, as that of the Zaft-land 
K 4 company, 


1766. 


Ss 
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1566. carts to the river ſide, where there is a crane, and of 7 

6 ſtairs for landing iron, of which here are always facul 

large quantities kept. In this yard are ſome good liver 

houles for merchants, who trade in iron, for which warC 

it is of great note; but was fotmerly of greater, from T 

the merchants of Almain. Here are likewiſe, at ſreet 

preſent, large warehouſes for depoſiting goods be- all v 

longing to the Eaſt India company. the 1 

Joyner'ss More to the weſt, almoſt facing Dowgate-bill, In 

wy near Friars-lane, there is Foyners-ba{l, remark- is the 

ably Curious for a magnificent {ſcreen at the enter- its b 

ing into the hall- -room, having demi- ſavages, and Tham 

a variety of other enrichments, carved in right Euboꝛ 
wainſcot. The great parlour is wainſcotted wich 


cedar. 
The joyners ſtand the 41ft company in the city 


liſt; and were incorporated by queen Elizabeth, 
on the 18th of April, A. D. 1565, by the name 


company, and other companies ; -by which means, and by 
cancelling many of the privileges of the fore-mentioned 
Dutch Hanſe ſociety, the trade in general, by degrees, came 
to be managed by the natives of this realm; and conſequent- 
ly the profits of all thoſe trades accrued to the Englilb nation; 
trade in general, and Engliſb ſhipping, were increaſed; her 
own cuſtoms vaſtly augmented ; and, what was at firſt the 
great end of all, obtained, viz. that ſhe had conſtantly lying 
at home, in the hands of her Qwn ſubjeQs, all ſorts of naval 
proviſions and ſtores, which ſhe could make uſe of as her oc- 
cations required them, without any dependence on her neigh. 
| þours for the ſame. 

And thus, by means of the erecting the ſore-mentioned ſo- 
cieties, and preſerving and encouraging that of the merchants- 
adventurers, was the trade at firſt gained from foreigners to 
the natives of this realm, to jts jngſtimable advantage, 

| of 
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of The maſter and wardens and commonalty of the A. P. 

faculty of Joyners and Cielers of London. It is a 1 

livery company; and governed by a maſter, two 
wardens, and a court of aſliſtants. 

The remaining avenues on this ſide of Shi 
ſtreet are Dowgate, Brewers-lane, and Friars-lane, 
all very mean, and ſerving chiefly as paſſages to 
the lay-ſtall at Dowgate-dock. 

In returning, on the north ſide of Thames tree Elbow- 
is the eaſt ſide of Little Elbow-lane, fo called from *** 
is bending form from St. MichaeÞs Royal into 
Thames-ſireet ; both which, and that part of Great 
Elbow-lane that lies in this ward, is well inhabited. 

In Great Elbow-lane the Innbolders have a very Innholders 
beautiful and convenient hall, on the north ſide ball. 
near the church. This company, which was in- Company. 
corporated by king Henry VIII. on the 21ſt of 
December 1 51 5, by the ſtile of The maſter, war- 
dens, and company, of the art or myſtery of Inn- 
holders of the city of London; is the 32d on the 
city liſt, .enjoys the privilege of the livery, and 
is governed by a maſter, three wardens, and a court 
of aſſiſtants, 

Dowgate-bill is ſuch a great deſcent towards —— 
Thames-ſtreet, that, in great and ſudden rains, the 
water here comes down from other ſtreets with 
that ſwiftneſs, that it oftentimes cauſeth a flood 
in the lower part. This ſtreet is large and open, 
the houſes well built and inhabited. On the weſt St. John, 
fide, near Budge-row, is the church-yard of $2. ns 
John Evangeliſt, where formerly the church ſtood, N f 
not being rebuilt ſince the fire. Adjoining to the 

5 church- 


Sk inners- 
hall. 


Company. 
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church-yard wall is Cloak-larie,” which runs weft: 


ward to Co/lege-hill, Of this lane only the ſouth 


fide is in this ward, the other part being in YVintry. 


ward. 
On the weſt Gde of this hill ſtands Skinners-bal 


It is very handſome, and well provided with apart. 
ments to accommodate both the company and their 


ſervants. The hall-room is neatly wainſcotted 
with oak, and the parlour with cedar. 


The ſkinners, which is the 6th of the twelve 


companies, were incorporated by king Edward Ill. 
A. D. 1327, by the ſtile of The maſter and war- 


dens of the guild or fraternity of the Body of Chriſt, 


of the Skinners of London. This charter was 
confirmed by Henry VI. in 1438, with this addi- 
tion, That every perſon admitted to the freedom 
of this company ſhall be preſented to the lord- 
mayor: and they were reſtrained from making 


| by-laws. 


This company has a large livery, and its go- 


vernment is veſted in a maſter, four wardens, and 


a court of aſſiſtants. And what is particular, and 


a proof of their wealth, the members thereof 


Tallow- 


chandlers- 


hall. 


Company. 


adjoining, 


pay no quarterage; and they pay about 7001. a 


year to charitable uſes, which have been commit- 


ted ro their truſt. 
On the ſame fide of Dowpate-hill, and cloſe 
ſtands Tallowchandlers-hall, a ſtately and 


large building, with piazzas, formed by arches 

and columns of the Tuſcan order. 
This company was incorporated by king Ed- 
ward IV. A. D. ies by the name of The ma- 
ſter 
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. fter and keepers and commonaliy of the art and A. - 
myſtery of Tallow-chandlers of the city of London. "oY 
At that time tallow-chandlers dealt not only in 
candles, but in oil, vinegar, butter, ſoap, hops, 

7 &c. and were empowered, by. a& of parliament, 

to ſearch for thole commodities, and to deſtroy 

all ſuch as ſhould be found bad. It is a livery 
company, and the 21ſt in the liſt of the city, go- 

verned by a maſter, four wardens, and a court of 
aſſiſtants. 

On the eaſt ſide of Dowgate-hill* is a dirty Chequer- 
paſſage called Chequer-yard, which runs croſs into Vd. 
Buſh-lane, It is chiefly taken up with ſtables and 
coach-houſes. On the ſouth ſide thereof is Hand- 2 
alley, a paved paſſage into Thames: ſtreet: and at LE 
the north eaſt angle ſtands Plumbers-ball, It is hall. 
but ſmall, but convenient enough for the uſes of 


the company: and it is let out for a dancing ſchool, 


At the upper end of Doæugate- hill once ſtood a caſtellated 
conduit for Thames water: between which and the river there 
was ſuch a fall of water in 1574, on the 4th of September, 
that the channel roſe ſo high by a ſudden fall of rain, that a 
lad of 18 years old, falling into it, as he endeavoured to leap 
over, was carried away by the flood and drowned. 

Lower down there was a college called 7e/us Commons, for 
the reception and maintenance of a certain number of poor 
prieſts, And on the eaſt fide of this hill there once ſtood a 
royal meſſuage, the great old houſe called the Erber, near to 
the church of Sr. Mary Bothaw. It was alienated by king 
Henry VIII. who gave it to Sir Philip Hoby, who ſold it to 


es one Doulphin, a draper, and he (1 Marie) ſold it to the com- 
pany of drapers. Sir Richard Palliſon, mayor, rebuilt this 
4. houſe. In which Sir Francis Drake,” who firſt taught the way 


to ſail round the world, reſided for ſome time. 


NE” | | This 
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A. D. This company was incorporated by king James l. 


Sn on the 12th of April 1611, by the name of The by t 

PP maſter, wardens, aud commonally, of the myſtery of were 
Plumbers of zhe city of London: it enjoys the live- the 

ry, and is governed by a maſter, two wardens, 1 

and a court of aſſiſtants. ſupf 

The part of Buſb-lanè in this ward goes no o fur forn 

ther than Scotch. yard. men 

Eoglim In this lane, and at the part where it branches cho 

office. off into Litule Buſp laue, is the Engliſh Copper- pilla 
Company. office, This company was incorporated by charter Anc 

| in the 3d of William and Mary, 22d of September, cha 
1692, by the appellation of The governor and com- proj 
i pany of Copper-miners in England. Which was 1 
þ | confirmed by queen Anne, A. D. 1710. And by cigh 
| ſubſequent grants, their power of working of Gn 
| mines was extended to all parts of Ireland and hun 
| New England. The goverament of this com- 8 
| pany is in a governor, deputy- governor, and 18 due 
N aſſiſtants. maſ 
| From Buſb-lane there is a paſſage into Suffelk- for 
| lane, well inhabited; on the eaſt fide of which ſche 
Merchant- ſtands Merchant-taylors ſchool, a foundation of able 
1 Cook great fame and reputation, founded in the year ann, 
f 1561, 3 Elizabeth, by the worſhipful company of ann, 
1 Merchant-taylors of London, in the maſterſhip of ficie 
[ Emanuel Lucar : Richard Hills, ſome time maſter poir 
| of the ſaid company, having before given 5091. only 
[ towards the purchaſe of an houſe, called The manor prot 
| F the Reſe, belonging to the duke of Buckingham, on t 
l for that purpoſe. And therein was this ſchool. of 1 
ö anciently kept. But that houſe being deſtroyed the 


by 
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were erected upon the ſcite of it, at the charge of 
the ſaid company of Merchant-taylors. 

The ſchool is a long and ſpacious building, 
ſupported on the eaſt by many ſtone pillars, which 
form an handſome cloiſter, within which are apart- 
ments for the three uſhers. Adjoining to the 
ſchool is a library, ſupported in like manner, by 
pillars of ſtone, and well furniſhed with books. 


And ſouth of the library is the part called the 


chapel, Contiguous to theſe is a large houſe ap- 
propriated to the head maſter. 

This ſchool conſiſts of fix, or more wth of 
eight forms, where near 300 boys have their edu- 
cation; whereof by the fracutes of the ſchool an 
hundred are taught gratis”, ; 50 at 28. 6 d. a quar- 
ter; and 100 at 38. a quarter. And, for the 
due inſtruction of tlieſe, "the ſchool maintains a 
maſter, whoſe falaty j 2 6s. a year, and 30s. 
for water, beſides the quarterage for the pay 
ſcholars z which make his income very conſider- 
able: and three uſhers, the firſt with 3ol. per 
ann. ſalary, and the other two at 251. each per 
ann. And, for the better inquiry into the pro- 
ficiency of all the ſcholars, there is an order ap- 
pointed for the probation of the ſchool to be made 
only by the maſter and the three uſhers. The firſt. 
probation to be on the 11th day of March, the 2d 
on the 11th of September, the third on the 11th 
of December, not being Sundays, and then Upon 
the next day following. | 


"2 | In 


%- 
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In the year 1645 the company of Merchant- 
taylors appointed a fourth probation, upon the 
motion of Mr. Dagard, then chief maſter of this 


grammar ſchool, viz. that there ſhall be another 
private probation of the ſcholars, beſides theſe 


three, on the 15th day of June yearly. 

It was further thought fit afterwards, for the 
ſatisfaction of the maſter and wardens, and court 
of aſſiſtants of the merchant-taylors, as well for 
the true and faithful performance of the proba- 
tion of the maſter and the three uſhers, as like- 
wiſe to know what boys profit moſt, and be the 


beſt and likelieſt ſcholars ; that the probations 


themſelves ſhould have their examination and 
trial, to be done at two ſeveral times every year, 


And this examination to be made by two judicious 


men, well learned in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, 
being by the maſter and wardens thereunto requir- 
ed two or three days before. The place of exa- 
mination to be in the ſouth part of the ſchool, 
commonly called the chapel. The time to be be- 
tween the 11th and 21ſt days of the months of 
March and September. And the whole buſineſs to 
be ſo ordered, that the examination be fully done 
between the hours of fix and eleven. The maſter 


and wardens, or two of them, to be at the ſchool 
with the two learned men at fix o'clock in the 

morning. | 
Upon theſe days, which are called the doctor's 
days, after the buſineſs of examination is finiſhed, 
the audience return into the ſchool, where certain 
public 


L 
public 2 


ſenior {cl 
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public exerciſes are then performed by the eight A. P. 


ſenior ſcholars or monitors of the ſchool. 
There is yet another public examination of the 


ſcholars of the upper form, by the preſident and 


fellows of St. John Baptiſt college in Oxford, upon 
the 11th day of June yearly. This is previous to 
the election of ſcholars to be made upon that day, 
to fill up the vacant fellowſhips in St. John's col- 
kge;z of the fellows of which college 37 are ſup- 
plied from this ſchool. After the public exer- 


caſes of this day are finiſhed, the dean of the col- 


lege addreſſes himſelf to the ſcholars, out of whoſe 
number the vacancies are to be filled up, in a 
Latin ſpeech ſuited to this occaſion. _ 

At this time an account is uſually printed, con- 
aining the names and order of the head ſcholars, 
their births, admiſſion, and continuance in the 
head-form ; and alſo of the ſubjects and order of 
the orations. | | 

The gentlemen brought up at this ſchool, citi- 
zens and others, began an annual feaſt in 1698. 
The collections made at theſe feaſts, amounting 
to a conſiderable ſum, they lay out upon exhi- 
bitions, -to be allowed to ſuch of the ſchool as are 
ſuperannuated, and mils of elections. 


CHAP; 
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CHAP. XVII. 
| Of FARRINGDON WARPD within, 


HIS, as well as the ward of Farringdi 
without, takes its name from William Far. 


ringdon, citizen and goldſmith of London, who 


purchaſed all the aldermanrie , with the appur- 
tenances, 


» The name of this ward, and of Farringdon without, 
which two wards in ancient times had but one alderman, and 
that not by election, but by inheritance or purchaſe, as more 
fully appears by the following abſtract of a deed, is . 
from one of its poſſeſſors. 

&« Thomas de Ardene ſonne and heire to Sir Ralph 4. 
Rnt. granted to Ralhhe le Feure, citizen of London, one of 
the ſheriffs in the year 1277, all the aldermanrie, with the 
appurtenances, within the city of London, and ſuburbs of the 
ſame, between Ludgate and. Newgate, and alſo without the 
ſame gates; which aldermanrie Ankerinus de Awerne held dur- 
ing his life, by the grant of the ſaid Thomas de Ardene. To 
have and to hold unto the ſaid Ralph, and to his heires, freely 
without all challenge; yeelding therefore yeerely to the ſaid 
Thomas, and his heires, one clove {or lip) of gilliflowers, at 
the feaſt of Eaſter, for all ſecular ſervice and cuſtome, with 
warrantie unto the ſaid Ralph de Feure, and his heirs, againſt 
all people, Chriſtians and Jewes, in conſideration of 20 
markes, which the ſaid Ra/ph de Feure did give before-hand, in 


name of a gerſum or fine, to the ſaid Thomas, &c. 


Dated the 5th of Ezward I. 


n. G. de Rokeſley, maior. 
R. Arrar, one of the ſheriffes. 
H. Wales, 
P. le Taylor, 
T. de Baſſing, 
J. Horn, 
N. Blackthirn, alderman of London.“ 
Aftet 
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tenances, within the city of London and ſuburbs A. D. 
of the ſame, between Ludgate and Newgate, and DT 
alſo without the ſaid: gates. Which was in the firſt 
nomination, or diviſion of this city into wards, 

called the ward Feri; and the addition of witbin 

tbe wall of London, and without the wall of Lon- 

don, was in proceſs of time given to each part 

by act of parliament, when that large poſſeſſion 

of the Farendons, or Faringdons, was divided 'into 

two aldermanries, to be governed by two alder- 

men, in the choice of the inhabitants. 

This ward begins where once ſtood the great Extent. 
croſs in Weſtcheap, alias Cheap/ide : thence it runs 
weſtward on the north ſide, and down Gutter-lane, 
as far as Huggen-lane on the eaſt ſide, and to Kery- 
lane on the weſt. Then from the fouth end of 
Gutter-lane weſtward to Fofter-lane, and down 
Fofter-lane to the north ſide of St. Fofter's church 
only on the eaſt ſide, and to over againſt the 8. 

W. corner of the ſaid church on the weſt ſide: 
But from thence to the ſtone wall on the weſt ſide 


by After this, John le Feure, ſon and heir to the ſaid Ra/ph Je 

Hure, granted to William Farendon, citizen and | goldſmith of 
London, and to his heirs, the ſaid aldermanry, with the ap- 
purtenances, for the ſervice thereunto belonging, in the 7th 
of Edward I. in the year of Chrift 1279. This aldermanry . 
deſcended to Nicholas Farendon, ſon to the ſaid Villiam, and 
his heirs. Which Nicholas Farendon, alſo a goldſmith, was 
four times mayor, and lived many years after. He made his 
will 1361, which was 53 years after his firſt being mayor, and 
was buried in Sz. Peter's church in Cheap. So this ward con- 
tnued under the government of William Farendon, and Nicho- 
las his ſon, the ſpace of fourſcore and two years, and retains 
their name unto this preſent day. 


Vo I. IV. Lo of 
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of Noble. ſtreet, it is all in Alderſgate-ward, Then | 


from the ſaid wall, down to Windſor-houſe, or Nevil's- 
inn, and down Monkswell-fireet, on the weſt ſide, 
and then by London-wall to Cripplegate, and the 
welt ſide of that gate, all which is in Farringdon- 
ward, Then from the ſouth end of Foſfter-lane 


weſtward to St. Martin's le Grand, and away to 


Te Newgate, which includes both ſides of the way in 


Newgate-ſircet, and terminates the north ſide of 


this ward. 
From the ſaid great croſs, or the ſcite thereof, 


this ward extends on the ſouth ſide from Friday- 


ſtreet weſtward, including as much of Friday-ftreet 
as to the N. E. corner of $7. Matthew's church 
on the eaſt ſide, and till the S. corner of the ſaid 
church on the weſt ſide. Then from this ſtreet 
along Cheap/ide to the Old- change; which is in this 
ward on the eaſt ſide, as far as one houſe ſouth 
of St. Auguſtine's church, adjoining to Watling- 
ſtreet; and on the weſt ſide to the place where 
once ſtood the eaſt arch, or gate, built by Nicholas 
Farendon in 1361, at the entrance into the ſouth 
church-yard of Sr. Paul's; and within the faid 
gate, all that part which was formerly called the 
North church-yard. Then from the N. end of the 
Old. change to the ſcite of the north gate of K. 
Paul's church- yard, which opened into CBheagſdi; 
ſo up the ſouth ſide of Pater-nefter-row to within 
about 12 doors of Avemary-lane, the weſt fide of 
which lane is in this ward : and thence ſouthward, 
Ludgate ſtreet, formerly called Bowyer-row, as far 


as the ſpot were lately ſtood Ludgate: and on the 
I north 
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north ſide, up Pater: naſter- rom, beginning where 
the conduit ſtood, facing the Old-. change, to Pan- 
nier- alley, Ivy- lane, Newgate-market, and Warwick= 
lane, the eaſt ſide of which lane, and the weſt end 
of Pater-noſter-row, are in Baynard's Caſtle-ward. 
But Farringdon- ward within croſſes Ludgate-ſtreet, 
ind takes in the weſt ſide of Creed- lane, and all 
Black-friars, TT | 

This ward is bounded on the eaſt by Cheap- Bounds, 

ward and Baynard Caſtle- ward; on the north by 

Alderſgate and Cripplegate-wards, and the liberty 

of St. Martin's le Grand; on the weſt by Farring- 

don without; and on the ſouth by Baynard Caſtle- 

ward, and the river Thames. And it is divided Precincts, 
into 18 precincts, under the government of an Govern- 

alderman, 17 common-councilmen, of whom one 


1766. 


is the alderman's deputy, 19 conſtables, 17 in- 


queſt-men, 19 ſcavengers, and two beadles. 


In ſurveying this ward we ſhall ſet off from the Survey of 
eaſt end, facing Wood. fireet in Cheapfide, which, his ward. 


taken in its length and breadth, buildings, and Cheapfide. 


trade in all ſorts of valuable and rich goods, may 
be ſaid to excell any ftreet in the known world. 
The croſs in Cheagſide was erected by king Ead- 


ward I*, At the S. W. angle of Wood. ſtreet there st. Peter's 


; Wood- 
once ſtood a church dedicated to St. Peter, a rec- gre, 


tory, ſometimes mentioned by the name of St. 
Peter's Wood-ftreet, and ſometimes St. Peter of Weſt- 
cheap, It was burnt down. The pariſh is unired to 
St, Matthew's Friday-ſireet, and the ſcite of the 


b Scevol. i. page 353. = 
L. church 
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A. D. church is now a burying place for the inhabitants 
1766. 

of this pariſh, 

Gutter- Gutter-lane © 1s remarkable for the number of 

_ working filverſmiths, and ſuch as are dependant 

on that trade, who inhabit in and about it. In 

Embroi- this lane is Embroiderers-hall, ſmall, but a very 

eu * handſome building, and convenient for the ma- 

nagement of the affairs of the company, who 

Company. were incorporated in the gd of Elizabeth, A.D. 

1591, by the name of The keepers or wardens and 

company of the art or myſtery of the Broiderers of the 

city of London. This is the 48th company; en- 

Joys the livery; and is governed by two keepers 

or wardens, and a court of aſſiſtants, And the 

ſame ſort of inhabitants fill Faſter-lane. In the 

part of which lane, that is in Farringdon-ward, 

St. Vedaſt's there is the parochial church of &. Yedaſt *, alias 

hg x: Foſter, biſhop of Arxas, in Artois, ſituate on the 

eaſt ſide of Fofter-lane, and gives name to it, and 

near the ſouth end thereof. It is a rectory, found- 

ed in or before the year 1308, when Walter de 

London was preſented thereunto, by the prior and 

convent of the church of Canterbury. It was re- 


e Alias Gutburn- lane, ſo called from Gathars, the builder, | 

or owner thereof. 
4 Some authors write, that Vedaſt and Foſter are two di- 
ſtin& ſaints; and that the original church was dedicated to 
St. Foffer ; and when rebuilt, it was dedicated to St. Vedaſt. 
Others deny that there ever was a ſaint called Fofter, and that 
this Faſter was the builder of the lane, and gave name to it, 
as his own property; from whence the church was called S:. 
Jedaſs Fefter-lane, or in Foſter-lane. 
built 
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built in the year 1509. And in 1614 the chancel A. P. 


end was lengthened by the addition of 20 feet of 
ground, given by the Sadler's company out of 
their own court. In proceſs of time the patron- 
age was transferred to the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury: and it has been a peculiar of that ſee ever 
ſince the year 1421. This church ſuffered much 
in the great fire of London: yet it was afterwards 
repaired for the moſt part upon the old walls: 
and the ſteeple ſtood till the year 1694, when it 
was found in ſuch a weak condition that the pa- 
riſhioners had it taken down and rebuilt, at their 
own charge, entirely of ſtone. It is 69 feet long, 51 
feet broad, and 36 feet high to the roof; and is 
well enlightened by a range of windows, placed 


ſo high, that the doors open under them. The 


tower is plain, and the ſpire, which is ſhorr, 
riſes from a double baſe. Of which a critical 
writer remarks, © That the beautiful pyramid it 
forms, and the juſt and well proportioned ſimpli- 


city of all its parts, ſatisfy the mind ſo effectually, 


that nothing ſeems to be wanting, and nothing 
can be ſpared,” _ 

After the fire of London, the parliament annext 
to this church the pariſh of Sz. Michael Quern, 
and ſettled the value of both livings at 1601. per 
ann. in lieu of tythes, with the right of preſenta- 


tion to the archbiſhop, and dean and chapter of 


K. Paul's, alternately, The veſtry is general: 
and there are ſeven auditors of accompts, and two 
church-wardens. 


L 3 | In 
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Querne. 
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In the church- yard, Mr. John Jobnſon, citizen 
and goldſmith of London, built and endowed a 
free ſchool, in or before the year 1694. 

St. Mic bacl's Querne, united to this church, is 
written in old authors $7. Michael 4d Bladum, i. e. 
at the Corn (which poſterity has corruptly pro- 
nounced Querne) becauſe there was at the time of 
this church's foundation a corn market, that 
ſtretched up from it weſtward to the ſhambles or 
fleſh market; from which ſituation, it was ſome- 
times called S. Michael de Macello. It ſtood at 
the weſt end of Cheap/ide, fronting the ſtreet, 
whoſe ground was laid into the ſtreet by the act 
for rebuilding the city. This church was found- 
ed before the year 1181, and ſupplied 'by the 
canons of St. Paul's; and was then only a dona- 
tive or curacy. It was not made a rectory till 
poſſeſſed by Thomas Newton, who was buried in 
the choir, A. D. 1461. At the eaſt end of this 


church ſtood the Old Croſs in Weſkcheap, which was 


taken dawn in the year 1390. And in this church 
was buried Jon Leland, or gland, the celebrated 


antiquarian *. 
The parith til] ws up its rights _ privi- 


leges to hold a veſtry, which is general; and to 


See Newcourt's Repertorium, page 564. 

He was a prieſt in holy orders, and miniſter of Haſeli, 
in Oxford/prre, and other churches. He was empowered, by 
commiſſion under the broad ſeal, to ſearch all libraries, &c: 
for the antiquities of England; and having retired to his houſe, 
in St. Michael's pariſh, to finiſh the books he had promiſed to 
the king, he fell diſtracted and died in 1552. 

| chuſe 
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| chuſe their own officers, who are ſix auditors and A. D. 


two church-wardens. And this pariſh being in _ 
| the patronage of the dean and chapter of St. 
Paul's, the patrons of the two churches preſent 
| alternately. _ 

On the weſt fide of this lane, rey in Alderſgate- wt eng 
f ward, there 1s the ſcite of a ſmall ancient pariſh rich. "wy 
church for the laity in the liberty of Sr. Martin le 
. Grand. lt was a rectory, dedicated to St. Leonard; 
s is recorded by the name of Ecclgſia Santi Leonar- 
t di in Venella S. Vedaſti, London. It was founded 
; by the dean of Sr. Martin's, and continued in his 
b patronage till Henry VII. annext that deanary to 
- Weſt minſter-abbey. Since which it has continued 
2 in the dean and chapter of Y/eftminſter : who, in : 


- right thereof, preſent alternately to the living of 
Cbriſt. church, Newgate-ſtreet, from the time of the 
1 union of Chriſt-church and St. Leonard. The 
$ ſcite is now a burying-ground. But the pariſh 
$ holds a veſtry, which is general; and chuſes two 
1 church-wardens. 
1 At the S. E. angle of Fefter-lane, and facing Sadlers- 
= Cheap/ide, is a very beautiful hall belonging to the x 
: ſadler's company. The inſide is adorned with 
0 fret-work and wainſcot : and though it may not 
be ſo large as ſome, it excells very many of the 
companies halls for beauty and conveniencies. 
This company is of ſuch antiquity, that there Company. 
is extant, (in Madox's firma Burg.) a convention 
, between them and the dean and chapter of $7. 
a Martin's le Grand, about the reign of Richard I. 


But it does not appear that they were legally in- 
L 4 corpo- 
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A. P. corporated till Edward I. granted them a charter 
ou by the ſtile of The wardens or keepers, and common- 
alty, of the myſtery or art of Sadlers of London, 
This company now ranks the 25th amongſt the 
city corporations; enjoys the privilege of the li- 
very : is governed by a prime and three other 
wardens, and a court of aſſiſtants; and was, in 


Frederick, prince of Wales, and father to his pre- 
ſent majeſty king Geerge III. who was then pleaſed 
to accept of their freedom. 

| Blowblad- Part of the ſtreet, viz. from Cheap/; Je conduit 
der- ſtrect. to the place where the ſhambles ſtood, a little weſt 
of St, Martin's le Grand, is named Blowbladdcr- 
freet ; becauſe in ancient days this ſpot was noted 

for the bladders ſold therein. | 
In Neregate:ſtreet, which takes its name from 
the gate at the welt end, is a place of good trade; 
and on the north ſide there is Butcher-hall-lane, 
which in former times was known by the name of 
Stinking- lane, on account of the naſtineſs of the 
place, occaſioned by the ſlaughter houſes in it, 
But its preſent condition is now much altered for 
the better, here are no ſlaughter houſes, nor any 
diſagreeable filth in the ſtreet, which is well built 
and inhabited; and it takes its name from Butcbers- 
Hall, which was built hereon after the fire of Lon- 
Z don. This lane runs, through ſeveral turnings, on 
7 | the eaſt into St. Martin's le Grand, and to Alderſ- 
E gate; on the north through a broad paved paſſage 
i into Town-ditch; and on the welt into Chrift-charch 
| hoſpital, 
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The next paſſage in Newgate ſtreet, weſtward, A. P. 


leads to Chriſt church, and to Chriſt-church hoſpital. 
Chrifi-church, dedicated to the name and honour ee 
of our Saviour, is ſituated behind the houſes on 


the north ſide of Newgate-ſtreet, and is only a vi- 


carage. 


This was the church belonging to the 


convent of Grey Friars, or Franciſcans, which 


falling to the crown at the diſſolution of that re- 


ligious houſe, king Henry VIII. gave it to the 


mayor, commonalty and citizens, of Londen, to 
make a pariſh church thereof, in lieu of the two 


churches of Sf. Ewen, in Newgate-market, near the 
north corner of Eldeneſs, now Warwick-lane, and 
of St. Nicholas in the Shambles, on the north ſide 
of Newgate-ftreet, where now there is a court. 


Both which churches and their pariſhes were 
thereupon demoliſhed ; and as much of St. Sepul- 
cbre's pariſh as laid within Newgate, was added to 
this new erected pariſh church, which was then 


ordered to be called by the name of Chrift Church, 
founded by king Henry VIII. though before it 
was dedicated to the honour of God and our Savi- 
our J7eſus Chriſt. 

From this time this church was made a vicar- 
age and pariſh church, in the patronage of the 


mayor, commonalty, and citizens of the city of 
London, governors of the poor, called the Hoſpital 


of Little St. Bartholomew's, allo of the foundation 


of Henry VIII. 

King Henry VIII. gave 500 marks per ann. in 
land, for ever, for the maintenance of the ſaid 
church, with divine ſervice, repairs, &c. In 


conſider- 


17 
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conſideration whereof, the mayor, commonalty 
and citizens, did covenant and grant (inter alia) 
to find and ſuſtain one preacher at this church, 
who was to be from time to time vicar thereof; 
giving unto him yearly for his ſtipend r61. 13. 
4d. to the viſitor (now called the ordinary of 
Newgate) 101. and to the other five prieſts in 
Chrift-church, all to be helping in divine ſervice, 
miniſtring the ſacraments and ſacramentals, 81. a 
piece; to two clerks 61, each; and to a ſexton 
41. yearly. | 

This was a magnificent church *, goo feet long, 
89 broad, and 64 feet two inches high, from the 
ground to the roof; and was conſecrated in the 
year 1325. It was burnt down in 1666, by the 
great fire of London. Since which only the choir, 
or eaſt end thereof has been rebuilt, with a tower 
added to it, having none before. However, this 
edifice is built of ſtone, very ſtrong, very ſpacious 
and beautiful. The tower is ſquare and of a con- 
ſiderable height, crowned with a light and hand- 
ſome turret, adorned with vaſes. Within, it is 


2 rawer, in his Funeral Monuments, informs, that here was 
buried faur queens, four ducheſſes, four counteſſes, one duke, 
two earls, eight barons, and 35 knights: and in all 663 per- 
ſons of quality were here interred before the diſſolution of 
the convent. In the choir were nine tombs of alabaſter and 
marble, incloſed with iron bars. One tomb in the body of 
the church coped with iron: and 140 marble grave ſtones in 
divers places, All which were pulled down, removed and 
fold by Sir Martin Bowes, lord-mayor of Landon in 1545» 
for 50l. 
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neatly ornamented : the walls and pillars are wain- A. P. 


ſcotted: there are very large galleries on the north, 

weſt, and ſouth ſides: the pulpit is veneered, and 
carved with the figures of our Saviour and his 12 
apoſtles, fitting at the laſt ſupper, and the four 
evangeliſts, The altar is ſpacious; and the com- 
munion table ſtands on a foot-piece of black and 
white marble, encompaſſed with handſome rails 
and baniſters: and the font is made of white mar- 
ble, neatly carved in relievo. 

Since the fire of London aforeſaid, it has been 
made the parochial church for the inhabitants of 
this, and the pariſh of St. Leonard Foſter-lane, 
which is annext unto it; and both together are 
made of the yearly value of 2001. in lieu of 
tythes. There is a vicarage houſe adjoining to 
the eaſt end of the church in Butcher-hall-lane. 

Here are ſeveral gift ſermons, viz. one on St. 
Matthew's day; on the 5th and 17th of Novem- 
ber, on St. Stephen's day z on the firſt Sunday in 
Lent ; on the Sunday after Aſcenſion- day; on Chriſt- 
mas-day, and Miaſummer-day, 

The gift of this living is alternately in the go- 
vernors of S/. Bartholomew's hoſpital, who, being 
impropriators, appoint a vicar z, but the pariſh of 
St. Leonard, annext to it, is a rectory, in the gift 
of the dean and chapter of V miner, ſo that 
they preſent alternately. 

The veſtry is general: there are two church- 
wardens, and four collectors for the poor. Fac- 


ing the welt end of the church, acroſs the public 


paſſage, 
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paſſage, is the old church-yard, and the remaining 
ſcite of the old church. 

Cloſe adjoining to this church, at the north 
weſt corner, we enter the Blue Coat hoſpital, or 
Cbriſt's hoſpital, of whoſe foundation, by king 
Edward VI. we have already given an account in 
vol. ii. page 34. This was founded for the main- 


tenance and education of poor fatherleſs children, 


to be virtuouſly w—_ up, and fitted for 

trades *. 
This pious example of the young king ſtirred 
up the charity of his well- In ſubjects'. And 
from 


2 In the year 1552, began the repairing of the Grey. Friart 
houſe, for the poor fatherleſs children; and, in the month 
of November, the children were taken into the ſame, to the 
number of almoſt 400. On Chriftmas-day, in the afternoon, 
while the lord-mayor and aldermen rode to Sz. Pauls, the 
children of Chriſt's hoſpital ſtood from Sr. Laurence's-lane end 
in Cheap, towards S. Paul's, all in one livery of ruſſet cotton, 
340 in number; and the Zafter. following they were in blue, 
and ſo have continued ever ſince. \ 


> Sir Villiam Cheſter, Knt. and alderman of London, and 
John Calthorp, citizen and draper of the ſame city, at their 
own proper coſts and charges, made the brick walls and way 


on the back ſide, which leadeth from the ſaid new hoſpital, 


unto the hoſpital of Sr. Bartholomexv ; and alſo covered and 
vaulted the Daun. ditch, from Alderſgate to Newgate ; which 
before was very loathſome, and infectious to the ſaid hoſ- 
pital. 


This hoipital being thus erefted, and put into good order, 


there was one Richard Caftel, alias Cafteller, ſhoemaker, dwell 


ing in N eſeminſter, a man who was very aſſiduous in his faculty, 
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from time to time this royal foundation has been A. D. 


improved by his royal ſucceſſors. King Charles II. 
founded a mathematical ſchool and ward, lying 
on the weſt part of the hoſpital, for the inſtruc- 
tion of 40 boys in the mathematics, eſpecially in 
that part of it that reſpects navigation; and libe- 
rally endowed jt with 10001. a year, paid out of 
the Exchequer for we years, for the founding 
thereof. | 

The mathematical maſter at Chrif hoſpital, 
by the conſtitution of the houſe, muſt be thus 
qualified; he muſt be a ſober, diſcreet, and dili- 
gent perſon, of good life, a good ſcholar, very 
well underſtanding the Zatin and Greek languages, 
a very good mathematician, well knowing and 
ready in the theory and practice of all its parts; 
to the end boys may be furthered in the Latin 
tongue, and the maſter able to anſwer ſtrangers, 
if need be; and that they and others may find his 
abilities to ſatisfaction. 


with his own hands; and ſuch an one as was named, The Cock 


Meſtminſter, becauſe both winter and ſummer he was at 


work before four o'clock in the morning; this man thus true- 
ly and painfully labouring for his living, God bleſſed and in- 
creaſed his labours ſo abundantly, that he purchaſed lands and 
tenements at Meſtminſter, to the yearly value of 441. and, 
having no child, with the conſent of his wife, who ſurvived 
him, and was a virtuous good woman, gave the ſame lands 
wholly to Chri/?'s hoſpital aforeſaid, to the relief of the inno- 
cent and fatherleſs children; and for the ſuccour of the mi- 
ſerable, ſore and fick, harboured in the other hoſpitals about 
Londen, . 


And 
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And, by the conſtitution, ten are to be put 
forth yearly. apprentices to maſters of ſhips; to 
the end that they may be fit in time to do ſervice 
in the navy royal, and ten more to be received in 
their rooms. Theſe youths, who are choſen out 
of the reſt of the blue coat boys, are to be the 
moſt acute, and of the readieſt wits, that they 
may be fit for mathematical ſtudies. Theſe, as 
a badge of diſtinction, wear on their breaſts, faſt- 
ened to their coats, a plate of ſilver, with ſome 
figures engraven, the dye whereof is kept in the 
Tower, where they are all ſtamped. The chief 
figures are three liberal ſciences, viz. arithmetic, 
with a ſcroll of accounts in one hand, and laying 
her other hand upon a blue-coat boy's head, having 
his cap under his arm. The next figure repre- 
ſents Geometry, with a triangle in her hand. 
The third Aſtronomy, with a quadrant in one 
hand, and a ſphere in the other. There is allo 
the figure of a ſhip or two under fail, with a wind 
from heaven, blowing as it were upon it a pro- 
ſperous gale. There are alſo in the clouds two 
angels, one of them a Mercury; and theſe words 


wrote round, declaring the royal founder, and | 
the year when this ſchool commenced, viz. Au- 


ſpicio Caroli Secundi Regis, 1673. This badge 
they wear conſtantly, not only in the hoſpital, and 
about the town, but when they. are put forth; 
which, when ſeen, ſecureth them from being 
preſſed, 

There have been ſometimes 1000 poor children, 
and more, maintained here at one time, 
E There 
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There is a great and ſpacious hall, well built, A. P. 


where the boys dine and ſup. It was built after 
the great fire by Sir Jobn Frederick, alderman of 
London, and coſt him 3000 l. In this hall, at 
the upper end, is a large picture, that covereth all 
the wall of the north end, and ſtretcheth on the 
eaſt and weſt walls, repreſenting king James II. 


but intended for king Charles II. had he lived but 
a little longer, fitting there, and his nobles, and 


the governors, and treaſurer, and others in great 
numbers ſtanding about him; with the pictures 


of king Edward VI. and king Charles II. as 


founders, drawn half way, painted as hanging up 
in the ſame table. And there is a particular re- 
preſentation of the mathematical ſchool; it is 
done by Yario, and reckoned worth 10001. There 


is likewiſe, at the other end of this hall, a large 


picture, more ancient, of king Edward VI. the 
firſt founder, delivering his royal charter for this 
hoſpital to the mayor, who kneeleth with the al- 
dermen behind him; a biſhop, which we ſuppoſe 
is Ridley, with many others ſtanding about; an 
ancient and fine piece: nor muſt we forget the 
fine piece of the pool of Betheſda, very large, 
and painted in a nn. ſtile by the late Mr. 
Hogartb. 

In this hall is a good organ, that oftentimes 
plays, when the boys alſo ſing their pſalms or an- 
thems on Sundays and other ſpecial days. 
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beds are, and where they lodge and harbour: in wards. 


each 
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each of theſe wards are harboured above 50 odd, 
one with another, 

The girls have a ward alſo by themſelves, which 
is ſituated paſſing out of the great hall on the eaſt. 
It is fair and handſome, and, indeed, the beſt 
ward of all. It was built at the coſt of Mr. Job; 


Morice and Sir Robert Clayton, the former giving 


10001. the other much more. 
There is another convenient wind apart by it- 
ſelf, for the ſick, where they that fall into any 
diſtempers are removed, and due care taken of 
them. It conſiſts of a room for the lodging of 
the ſick, a kitchen, a conſultation-chamber, and 
other convenient places ; with a proper nurſe. 
Of the ancient buildings remaining, there is 
an old cloiſter of the Grey-friars, and was part of 


a place of recreation for the boys, eſpecially in 
rainy weather : but, being gone to decay, it was 
repaired, by the direction of that excellent archi- 
tect Sir Chriſtopher Wren, Knt. 

For ſchools, there are theſe: a grammar ſchool, 
a mathematical ſchool, a writing ſchool, and a 
ſchool for the girls, where they learn to read, to 
ſew, and to mark. 

The grammar ſchool is ancient ; the other more 
modern, and ſet up ſince the great fire. 

The writing ſchool is a very fair ſtructure, at 
the end of the great hall, lofty and airy ; founded 
by Sir Jobn Moore, Knt. ſome time one of the 
aldermen of the city, and preſident of this houſe. 


It containeth long writing boards, ſufficient for 
| 300 
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zoo boys to ſit and write at. It coſt the nobly- A. P. 
minded builder, they ſay, 50001. whoſe ſtatue, 170Y 
in white marble, at full proportion, is placed at 

the upper end. 

It reſteth upon columns, and is built, below, 
into tenements and ſhops, which they let out; 
there being ſeven in all; 

The maſters of this ſchool are four, viz. * ma- 
him; a mathematical maſter; and a writing ma- 
ſter; who have 1001. per ann. each, for their 
ſalaries, beſides houſes. 

There are alſo two ſchool miſtreſſes that teach Miteſles, 
the girls, who alſo have ſufficient NO and 
houſes to dwell in. 

The grammar maſter hath” alſo an addition of 
201. yearly, for. catechiſing the boys; and his 
uſher 30 l. a year beſides. In ſhort, 12 or 1300!. 
per ann. is expended in ſalaries to the officers, 
clerks, and ſervants. All of which are choſen 
by the governors. 

Chriſt's hoſpital is lately 3 improved, by 
entertaining a maſter to teach the boys drawing. 


or moſt mechanical trades; as, beſides painters, 

thoſe of ſeamen, carpenters, joiners, plumbers, 

carvers, maſons, bricklayers, &c. | 
The governors are many, generally about 300, Governors, 

and commonly men of eſtates, or from whom 

there are expectations of charity, Out of theſe, Pieſdent. 

one, is preſident, and he commonly is ſome ancient 

alderman that hath paſſed the chair. Another is 

Vol. IV, M treafurers 
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treaſurer, who takes care of the affairs of the whole 


houſe, and of the revenues, and therefore is com- 


' monly reſident, and hath a good houſe to dwell 


in, but without any ſalary : and ſuch an one is 
choſen by the governors for this great truſt, who 
is of note for his abilities, integrity, and charity: 
and according to the repute he hath, fo the ho- 
ſpital uſually flouriſheth, and the benefaCtions 
come in plentifully. | 


Every governor, when he is admitted into this 


ſociety, hath a charge ſolemnly given him, in 
the 


« 2 JWPorſhipfut, 

The cauſe of your repair kither at this preſent is, to.give 
vou knowledge, that you are elected and appointed, by the 
lord- -mayor and court of aldermen, to the office, Charge, and 
governance of Chri/?'s hoſpital. 

And, therefore, this is to require you, and every of you, 
that you endeavour yourſelves, with all your wiſdom and 
power, faithfully and diligently to ſerve in this vocation and 
calling, which is an office of high truſt and worſhip : for ye 
are called to be the faithful diſtributors and diſpoſers of the 
goods of almighty God to his poor and needy members. In 
the which office and calling if you ſhall be found negligent 
and unfaithful, ye ſhall not only declare yourſelves to be the 
moſt unthankful and unworthy ſervants of almighty Gd; be- 
ing put in truſt to ſee the relief and ſuccour of his poor and 
needy flock ; but alſo ye ſhall ſhew yourſelves to be very not- 
able and great enemies to that work, which moſt highly doth 


advance and beautify the commonwealth of this realm, and . 


chiefly of this city of London. 

'Theſe are therefore to require you, and every of you, that 
ye here promiſe before God, and this aſſembly of your fellow- 
governors, faithfully to travail in this your office and calling, 
that this work may have its perfection, and that the needy 

number 
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the preſence of the preſident, or treaſurer, and A. D. 
other governors aſſembled in court. 1 
Beſides the chief governors, they have divers 0ficers, 
officers that receive ſalaries, viz. four clerks, a 
ſteward, and a matron; for every ward, a nurſe 
and her maid; a porter and four beadles. 
They have alſo three ſervants, which they call 
| ſtreet-men, that ſee to the well government of 
the carts of London. 
5 They have alſo certain derks for BlackweW-hall: 
| whence are certain duties coming to the houſe, 
- As for the provilion for this great family, the Proviſions, 
drink is ſupplied by two beer-brewers, and the 
bread by three bakers, 
There are two of the governors that are e called Almoners, 
almoners, who, for a month, or more, take care 
to buy and lay in butcher's meat, that is, beef 
and mutton ; the ſteward attending them. 
The children every morning have for their Their daily 
| breakfaſt, bread and beer, at half an hour paſt ſix fare. 
in the morning, in the ſummer time; and at half 
an hour paſt ſeven in the winter. On Sundays they 
have boiled beef and pottage for their dinners ; 
and for their ſuppers, bread and butter. Onother 
days, their fare, as it is thrifty, ſo it is ſufficient. 
On Mondays milk-pottage, Tueſdays roaſt mut- 
ton, Wedneſdays rice-milk, Thurſdays boiled beef 


number committed to your charge be diligently and whol- 
ſomely provided for, as you will anſwer before Gcd, at the 
hour and time when you and we ſhall ſtand before him, to 
render an account of our doings. And, promifing this to de, 
you ſhall be now admitted into this company and fellowſhip.” 
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and broth, Fridays boiled mutton and broth, and 
on Saturdays peaſe-pottage. 
Their ſupper is bread and cheeſe, or butter for 


thoſe that cannot eat cheeſe. 
They have roaſt beef about twelve days in the 


year, by the kindneſs of ſeveral benefactors; who 


have left, ſome 31. ſome 308. per ann. for that 


end and purpoſe. 

To ſupport all this, the hoſpital has a great 
annual revenue in houſes and lands; the benefit 
of licenſing and looking after the 420 carts al- 
lowed by the city, each of which pays a certain 
ſum for ſealing; and the duty of about three 
farthings upon every piece of cloth brought to 
Blackwell- hall. | 

This hoſpital alſo provides for a conſiderable 
number of younger children, at Ware and Hart- 
ford; at each of which places there is a ſchool- 
maſter, with a ſalary of gol. each, to teach thoſe 
children to read. At Ware, the hoſpital ſchool 


js built like a college, making a large quadrangle, 


for boys : conliſting of a ſchool-houſe, the ma- 
ſter's houſe, and thirteen houſes for nurſes to keep 
the children. At Hertford, there is a ſchool-houle, 
a maſter's houſe, and twenty others, with two 
rooms on a floor, and gardens belonging. 

On the north fide of the cloiſter are two doors: 
one opens into Town aitch, which is now a fine 
open area, with ſeveral good houſes built, and wel 
inhabited, cloſe by the city wall: the other opens 
a way into St. Barihclomew*s hoſpital and Sit- 


eld. And cloſe to this door or gate, on the welt 
fide, 


; f 
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ide, is a burial-ground, in which are buried ſuch = 


as die in Newgate, &c. 

The principal gate into this hoſpital is on the 
weſt, and almoſt at the ſouth-weſt corner of the 
old building, from the court which to this day is 
called the Grey-friars, a ſociety or religious order 
founded by St. Francis of AMaſi, canonized by pope 
Gregory IX. in 1228. Of whom a detached body 
of nine brethren, five whereof were prieſts, and 
four lay brothers, were ſent from Lacy to ſettle 
and propagate their order in England. The prieſts 
placed themſelves at Canterbury in the year 1224. 
The lay brothers came to London, and were en- 
tertained by the friars preachers in Oldborn for about 
fifteen days, or till they could be accommodated 
with a convenient houſe for themſelves, which 
they ſoon obtained of John Travers, one of the 
ſheriffs in 1224. In which houſe they made them- 
ſelves cells, and continued till their numbers, in 
a few years, required a more commodious convent. 
For which purpoſe 5h Ewin purchaſed a vacant 
piece of ground near &. Nicholas ſhambles, and, 
with proper aſlittance,. built a houſe thereon for 


the ſaid friars; and, having appropriated the 


lame to the commonalty of London, he himſelf 
became a lay brother in the ſaid houſe; which in 
proceſs of time was greatly augmented by the 
benevolence of Queen Margaret, ſecond wife to 
Edward I. and other benefactors, amongſt whom 
we find Sir Richard Whittington, who founded a 
library in the Grey friars convent, 129 feet long, 


and 31 broad, and furniſhed it well with books. 
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A. = In this Grey-friars there was, in Queen Mary's raj 
_—_ days, a ſtinking loathſome dungeon, where it had thi 
been uſual to confine and puniſh vagabonds; and nit 
in the Marian perſecution it ſerved for the im- 
priſonment of ſuch as fell under the diſpleaſure ar 
of the popiſb miniſtry; amongſt whom ve read pl: 
of one John Wayland, a printer, who was confined the 
and cruelly whipped in this dungeon, for being ane 
concerned in printing a book called Anticbriſt. on] 
Newgate, At the welt extremity of Newgate-ftreet ſtands cor 
Newgate, in the city wall on the weſt ſide, 1037 bre 
feet fouth-weſt from Alderſgate, which takes its cle 
name from its being an additional gate, built after gac 
the four original gates of this city. For it is not tho 
certain that there was a gate on this ſpot before of 
the reign of Henry I. And we find the appart- Wa) 
ments in that gate appropriated for the confine- tar) 
ment of felons, as a county gaol for London and effe 
Middleſex, in the year 1218. It was alſo the com- E 
mon priſon for nobles, and ſuch great officers of of t 
ſtate who happened to incur the diſpleaſure of their in 
ſovereign. | fala 
Meugate was fo damaged by the fire in 1666, c. 
as made it neceſſary to pull it quite down. In Ord 
whoſe place there roſe up the preſent beautiful and 
ſtructure. The weſt fide is adorned with three priſ 
ranges of Tuſcan pilaſters, with their entablatures, ſent 
and in the intercolumniations are four niches, in ſtate 
one of which is a figure repreſenting Liberty, cont 
at whoſe feet lies a Cat, alluding to Sir Richard mon 
T/hittington, who was a great benefactor to this Join 


gate, The caſt fide of the gate is adorned with a 
| 5 range 
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range of pilaſters alſo, and their entablatures, and A. P. 


the figures of Juſtice, Mercy, and Truth, in three 
niches. | 

The appartments in and belonging to this priſon 
are very well adapted to the purpoſes of ſuch a 
place: bur the beſt of them is very diſmal. Ir is 
the county gaol for Middleſex, both for debtors 
and malefactors; and the city priſon for riminals 


only. The number of miſerable wretches, which 


conſtantly fill this priſon, is ſo great, and they 
breed ſo much naſtineſs, that Newgate is ſeldom 
clear of a dangerous infection, which is called the 
gaol- diſtemper. To remedy which, it has been 
thought proper to erect a ventilator upon the top 
of Newgate, to expel the foul air, and to make 
way for the admiſſion of ſuch as is freſh and ſalu- 
tary; which has in a great meaſure had its deſired 
effect. 

Here is a chapel within the priſon, for the uſe 
of thoſe who are confined; and there is a chaplain, 
in the election of the court of aldermen, whoſe 
ſalary, and perquiſites in printing dying ſpeeches, 


Sc. amount at leaſt to 2001. per annum: he is ſtiled 


Ordinary of Newgate, whoſe duty is to read prayers 
and preach in the ſaid chapel, to viſit the ſick in 
priſon, and eſpecially ſuch as lie in the cells under 
ſentence of death, to prepare them for a future 
ſtate. Beſides, he is obliged to attend upon and to 


continue with ſuch as are to be hanged to the laſt 


moment, and to pray with ſuch as are diſpoſed to 
join with him at the place of execution. : 
M 4 Pre- 
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A.D. Preparatory to which there comes a man * with 
a bell, in the dead of the night before the day or- 
dained for their death, who, having tolled his 
bell, calls out, amongſt other exhortations, 


Y ou priſoners that are within, 
Who for wickedneſs and ſin, 


Are condemned to die, repent with lamentable 
tears. Aſk mercy of the Lord, for the ſalvation 
of your own fouls, through the merits, death, and 
paſſion of Jeſus Chrift, who now fits at the right 
hand of God to make interceſſion for as many | of 
you as penitently return unto. him. Lord baut 
mercy upon you. | 
Warwick= Returning from this ſcene of diſtreſs, and ſeat 
Jane. 
of ſorrow and miſery, the next avenue on the ſouth 
i pig ſide of Newpate-ftreet is Warwick-lane, on the welt 
aps. wer fide of which, near to the north end, ſtands the 
college of Phyſicians, a building of great delicacy, 
and eminently deſerving to be conſidered among 
the nobleſt ornaments of this city. It is a very 
noble edifice of brick and ſtone. The entrance is 
grand, under an octangular theatre, finiſhing in a 
dome, with a cone at the top, making a lantern 
to it, The inſide is elegant, finely enlightened, 
and very capacious; deſigned by Sir Chr+/iopher 
F/ren. The central building, which contains the 
library and other rooms of ſtate and convenience, 
was the deſign of Inigo Jones. The aſcent to the 
door is by a flight of ſteps: and in the under part 
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is a Caſement ſtory. On one fide, over the door- 
caſe, is the ſtatue of King Charles II. in a niche; 


on the other the ſtatue of Sir John Cutler. The 


whole front is decorated with pilaſters of the Tonic 
and Corinthian orders. The buildings at the two 
ſides of the court are uniform, with window-caſes, 
handſomely ornamented. Within is a great hall 
for the quarterly meetings of the doctors, adorned 
with pictures and ſculpture ; a theatre for anato- 
mical diſſection; a preparing room, where there 
are thirteen tables, containing all the muſcles in 
the human body; a library, well furniſhed with 
books; a committee- room; a hall, in which the 
phyſicians fit to give advice gratis to the poor: 
beſides the different apartments for the officers, 
ſervants, Fc. And was erected fince the fire of 
London, on a ſpot of ground 8 by the fel- 


lows with their own money“. 


195 
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The phyſicians were incorporated in the 1oth Incorpora- 
of Henry VIII. who, on the 23d of September, tion. 


granted a charter to incorporate certain phyſicians 
in one body, and perpetual commonalty or fellow- 
mY of the faculty of phyſic, and to chuſe yearly 


d This ſociety's firſt college was in Knightrider-fireet, given 
them by Dr. Linacre, phyſician to King Henry VIII. They 
afterwards removed to a houſe which they purchaſed in Amen- 
corner, Where Dr. Harvey, who found out the circulation of the 
blood in 1652, built a library and a public hall, which he 
granted for ever to the college, and endowed it with his eſtate, 
which he reſigned to them in his life-time. Part of which 
they aſſigned for an annual oration in commemoration of their 
benefactors, ard to provide a good dinner for the ſociety. 
This building! periſhed in the flames in 1666. 
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a preſident, to overſee, rule, and govern, the ſaid 
fellowſhip, and all men of the ſaid faculty; to con- 
ſiſt of thirty fellows; to make ſtatutes and ordi- 


nances for the good government and wholeſome 


COr- 


e On the twelfth of October, 1747, Mr. Mead read the 
draught of a new ſtatute, forbidding any member of the col- 
lege to meet or conſult, in any caſe of phyſick, with perſons 
prohibited from practice: which ſtatute was ordered to be 
engroſſed, in order to be read at the next college meeting. 

- April 4, 1748, the following ſtatute, prohibiting any fellow, 
candidate, or licenciate, to conſult, in any caſe of phyſic, with 
perſons prohibited by the college from the practice thereof, 
was read the ſecond time, and approved by the majority of the 
college. 


A ſtatute againſt couſulting with any perſon probibited to practice 
N phyfic. | 

« That we may, as much as in us lies, anſwer the good ends 
and laudable purpoſes of our inſtitution, and the privileges 
«© and powers granted to us by the royal charter, and confirm- 
« ed by ſeveral acts of parliament, for preventing the great 
miſchiefs which often happen to the health of his majeſty's 
« ſubjects, and the diſhonour ariſing to the profeſſion of phyſic 
« by empyrics and unſkilful perſons, who take upon them to 
practiſe phyſic in the city of London or the ſuburbs thereof, 
« or ſeven miles circuit of the ſame, and refuſe or are not 
„qualified to undergo an examination by the preſident and 
«« cenſors of this college, touching their ſkill and knowledge 
* in medicines and the practice of phyſic: 

« We do ordain and order, that if the prefident ſhall at 
« any time inform the college, at any of their ſolemn or 
« greater meetings, ordinary or extraordinary, that any per- 
« ſon practiſing phyſic within the limits aforeſaid, hath been 
« duly ſummoned to attend the preſident and cenſors, to be 
© examined by them touching his {kill and knowledge in the 
« practice of phyſic, and hath refuſed or neglected to attend 
«© according to ſuch ſummons, or attending hath refuſed to 
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correction of the ſaid college, and of all perſons A. 2 
1700 


practiſing phyſic within ſeven miles of the city; 
and 


« ſubmit to be examined, according to the form and manner 
« of examination preſcribed by the ſtatutes of their college, 
« or, having been examined, hath been adjudged, by the 
« preſident and cenſors, not ſufficiently learned and qualified 
« to practiſe phyſick; and that the preſident and cenſors have, 
« for any of the ſaid reaſons, prohibited ſuch perſon to practiſe 

* phyſick within the limits aforeſaid; then, and in ſuch caſe, 
* no fellow, candidate, or licentiate of this college, at any 
« time after ſuch information ſo given to the college by the 
« preſident, ſhall in any wiſe meet in conſultations, for the 
" cure of any diſeaſe, with any perſon ſo prohibited to prac- 
* tiſe: and that if any fellow, candidate, or licenciate of this 
« college ſhall, after ſuch information ſo given, in any wiſe 
meet in conſultation, for the cure of any diſeaſe, with any 
* perſon ſo prohibited, every ſuch fellow, candidate, and li- 
« centiate, being convicted thereof before the preſident and 
© cenſors of this college for the time being, ſhall, for ſuch 
his meeting, forfeit and pay to the treaſurer of this college 
« for the time being, for the uſe of the college, the ſum of 51. 
Hof lawful money of Great-Britain for the firſt offence; and 
« if ſuch fellow, candidate, or licentiate, ſhall, after ſuch 
« conviction, offend again in the like manner, and be there» 
of convicted in the manner aforeſaid, he ſhall forfeit and 


pay to the ſaid treaſyrer, for the uſe of the college, the ſum 


of 101. of ſuch lawful money as aforeſaid; and if ſuch fel- 
low, candidate, or licentiate, ſhall refuſe or neglect to pay 
either of the ſaid ſums or forfeitures, within the ſpace of 
three calendar months next after notice in writing of ſuch 
« his reſpeCtive conviction, given to or left for him at his then 
„ dwelling- houſe, or moſt uſual place of abode, by the bea- 
1 dle of this college for the time being; or if ſuch fellow, 
© candidate, or licentiate, ſhall, after ſuch ſecond conviction, 
** offend a third time in like manner, and be thereof convicted 
« in the manner aforeſaid; ; then, and in either of the laſt- men- 


* tioned caſes, he ſhall be expelled this college, and ſhall not 


« be 
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and within that compaſs none to practiſe, as well 
as in the city, unleſs firſt allowed by the preſident 
and fellowſhip, upon pain of forfeiture of 5 l. for 
every month; to chuſe four yearly by the pre- 
ſident and fellows, who ſhall have the ſuperviſing, 
ſearch, examination, and government of all the 
phyſicians of the city and ſuburbs within ſeven 
miles: with an exemption, that no phyſician ſhall 
be liable to ſerve any offices in wards or pariſhes, 
or put upon juries, inqueſts, Sc. which charter 
was confirmed by parliament in the 14th of Heu- 
7y VIII. By the ſtatute, 32d of the ſaid king, 


« be reſtored to be a fellow, candidate, or licentiate, of this 
4 college, until he ſhall have paid to the treaſurer of this col. 
« lege for the time being, for the uſe of the college, all ſuch 
« ſum or ſums of money, as ſuch fellow, candidate, or licen- 
« tiate, ſhall have forfeited by virtue of this ſtatute. 

We do further ordain and order, That every fellow, can- 
„ didate, or licentiate, of this college, who ſhall in any wiſe 
« meet in conſultation, for the cure of any diſeaſe, with any 
« perſon who, by virtue of this ſtatute, ſhall be expelled the 
college, ſhall incur and be ſubject to the ſame or the like 
reſpective forfeitures and penalties as are above-mentioned. 

« And, for the better putting this ſtatute in execution, we 

« do ordain and order, That, when and as often as any per- 
* ſon or perſons ſhall, by virtue of this ſtatute, be expelled 
this college, notice thereof in writing, ſpecifying the name 
«© or names of ſuch perſon or perſons, ſigned by the beadle 
« of this college for the time being, ſhall be given to or left 
« for every fellow, candidate, or licentiate, at his dwelling- 
* houſe, or uſual place of abode.” 

Ordered, That the —_— ſeal be put to the ſaid ſtatute 


next comitia majora. 


4. Confirmed and explained by an act of parliament in the 
32d of Henry VIII. 
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phyſicians of this college were exempt from keep- 


ing watch and ward, and from ſerving other of- N 


fices within the city and ſuburbs; and they were 
empowered to chuſe four phyſicians yearly to ſearch 
the apothecaries wares, drugs, and ſtuffs, Queen 
Mary 1. confirmed the charter. Queen Elizabeth 
gave them another charter to take four human 
bodies, executed at Tyburn, to anatomize. King 
James I. and King Charles II. each of them grant- 


ed them a charter. 
The 


e This college, according to the power granted them by 
theſe and other their charters, have called before them the 
prefident, or, in his abſence, the vice-preſident, and the cen- 
ſors, the ſurgeons, apothecaries, and other perſons, that have 
practiſed phyſic without their allowance; and have ſometimes 


warned them to forbear, and ſometimes impoſed pecuniary 


penalties or impriſonment upon them. For they may convene 
any phyſician or practiſer before them, and examine them 
concerning their {kill in the faculty of phyſic; and if they 
ſhall not appear to their ſummons, or appearing refuſe to an- 
ſwer, or to be examined, the college may aſſeſs a penalty or 
fine upon them for every default of appearance, or refuſal to 
anſwer; the fine, for one default, not exceeding 40s. or, if 
any adminiſter unwholſome and noiſome medicines, he may 
be fined according to their diſcretion, not exceeding 101. or 
impriſonment, not exceeding fourteen days, unleſs for non- 
payment of fine, when it ſhall be lawful to detain them in 
priſon till it be paid. 

Upon a complaint made, about the Jatter end of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, by Jenkins and Read, againſt the college, 
which had uſed ſome puniſhment towards them for evil prac- 
tice of phyſic, and exerciſing that art without their licence, 
aſter a long and careful hearing on both parts, Popham, lord 
chief juſtice, in the year 1602, gave his judgment, the ſum 
of which was in theſe particulars: I. That there was no ſuf- 


ficient licence without the college ſeal. II. That no ſurgeon, 


as 
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A. D. The officers of this college are a preſident, eight houſe 


wan electors, four cenſors, a regiſter, and a treaſurer, ſhops 
annually choſen in the firſt week of OFober. men, 
Seite of St. Near to the north-eaſt corner of Jarwick-lan,, houſe, 
church. and on the ground where now ſtands the book- diſtanc 
ſeller's houſe, known by the name of the King's. ſellers, 
arms, and the houſe adjoining to it on the eaſt, laſt co 
there ſtood the pariſh-church of S,. Ewen, whoſe dealer 
pariſh was diſſolved to make way for the eſtabliſh- oclocl 
ment of Chriſt- church: part of the church walls and fo 
are ſtill remaining in _ cellars of thoſe two butche 
houſes. : | from 4 
1 More to the eaſt is the paſſage into Newpate- Mug 
market, which is a handſom, commodious, ſquare bacon. 
piece of ground , meaſuring. 194 feet from eaſt Fro 
to weſt, 148 feet from north to ſouth, with a Lovel 
market- houſe in the center; under which are vaults come 
or cellars. The upper part is occupied as a ware- forting 
| | neral | 
as a ſurgeon, might practiſe phyſic, no, not for auy diſeaſe, given 
though it was the great pox. III. That the authority of the wards 
college was ſtrong, and ſufficient to commit to priſon. IV. | or and, 
That the cenſure of the college, riſing from leſſer mulcts to 1 
greater, was equal and reaſonable. V. That it were fit to . 4 
ſet to phyſicians bills the day of the month and the patient's It, an 
name. VI. That the lord chief juſtice could not bail or deli- \ 
ver the college's priſoner, but was obliged by law to deliver 
him up to the college's cenſure. VII. That a freeman of 4 
London might lawfully be impriſoned by the college. VIII. 
That no man, though never ſo learned a phyſician or doctor, Bet 
might practiſe in London, or within ſeven miles, without the and P 
college's licence. of St. 
f A much more commodious market than to hold it in the conn 


4 | middle of Newgate-fireet, which was the caſe before the fire 
. of London. | a | 
j | houſe 
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houſe by fruiterers and kitchen-gardeners. In the A. D. 
ſhops under this building there are ſtalls for tripe- _ 
men, Fc. and in the middle, near the market- 

houſe, are ſold fruit and greens. - At a convenient 
diſtance are ſhops or ſheds for poulterers, bacon- 

ſellers, butchers, ſellers of butter, Fc. in which 

laſt commodity here are ſome very extraordinary 
dealers, to the amount of 40 or 50 l. before nine 

o'clock in a morning. The houſes, which ſurround 

and form the ſquare, are moſt of them occupied by 
butchers; and the avenues or paſſages, which lead 

from Paternofter-row, Warwick-lane, Toy-lane, and 
Newgate-fireet are full of fiſnmongers, poulterers, 
bacon-ſhops, and cheeſemongers. 

From this market eaſtward we paſs Ivy- lane and Ivy. lane. 
Lovel*s-court, both well built and inhabited, and Lover's. 
come to Queen's-head-alley, in which is one of the. 
ſorting houſes, under the comptrolment of the ge- — 
reral penny. poſt; of which an account has been Pass. 
given in Fincb. lane, in Broadſircei-ward. More to- poſt- office. 
wards the eaſt, and almoſt facing S/, Martin le- 


grand, is Pannier-alley : in which is a ſtone pedeſtal, 


ſupporting a pannier, with a figure of a boy upon 
it, and this inſcription: 


When you have ſought the city round, 
Yet ſtill this is the higheſt ground. 


Between the ſouth-eaſt corner of Newyate-ftreet St. 11;. | 
and Paternofter-row there ſtood the pariſh-church — 
of St. Michael's Querne, of which you have an ac- 


count in Faſter- lane. 


Begin- 
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Beginning again at the eaſt end of this ward, 


1766. but on the ſouth ſide, we take in ſo much of Friday- 


Friday- 


- 5g 


St. Mat- 


thew's 


church, 


to the biſhop of Weſtminſter. 
diſſolved that biſhoprick, and tranſlated this living 


in 1732, it is ſaid to be in the gift of the duke of Montague. 


| freet as incloſes St. Matibew's ehurch; of which 
ſtreet there is mention in Breadfreet-ward, 

The church of &. Matihbew.is a rectory, ſituate 
on the weſt fide of Friday-ftreet, and almoſt at the 
north end thereof. It is dedicated to St. Matthew, 
who was alſo called Levi, a Roman officer in the 
collection of tolls, &'c. and called to be an apoſtle 
by Jeſus Chriſt, It is not certain who was the 


founder of this church; but it was in the patron- 


age of the abbot and convent of Weſtminſter in 1322. 
King Hemy VIII. having diffolved the convent, 
and made St. Peter's at Weſtminſter a biſnop $ ſee, his 
majeſty, amongſt other places, gave this church 
King Edward VI. 


to the biſhop of London; in whom the advowton 
of St. Maithew's Friday-flreet ſtill continues s. 
It was burnt down in 1666, and by that means 
made parochial for this and the pariſh of Sc. Peter's 
Whiſtcheap, which is annexed to it by act of parlia- 
ment: and both together are made of the yearly 
value of 1501. in lieu of tythes. The church is 
a plain ſtone building, with a ſeries of large arched 
windows; and the ſteeple conſiſts of a ſquare brick 
tower, void of all ornament. 

The veſtry is general; and the pariſh-officers 
are five auditors, and two churchwardens and col- 
lectors. 


e In the account, | publiſhed 5 the company of perilhclerke 


d. 


the ci! 
delive 


v 
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St. Peter's church, which is annexed to St. Mats A. D. 
thew's, ſtood at the ſouth-weſt corner of Hoods HT 
fleet in Cheap/ide, It was an ancient foundation, 
in the patronage of the abbot and monaſtery of 
S. Alban's till the diſſolution of that religious 
houſe. King Henry VIII. granted it to lord Mri- 
otbefley, anceſtor to the late earls of Southampton; 
in which family the right of patronage'continued 
to the year 1667, when, by the death of Thomas 
earl of Southampton, it deſcended to one of his 
daughters; by which means it came to the Mon- 
zague family: ſo that the right of preſentation to 
St. Matthew Friday: ſtreet and St. Peter Cheap united 
18 alternately in the biſhop of London and the Mon- 
tapue family. | 

This pariſh is a rectory, calls a general veſtry, 
and is governed by ſeven auditors of accounts, and 
wo churchwardens or overſeers; But the ſcite 
of the church (as already mentioned) is now no 
more than a burial-place for the pariſhioners. 

More to the weſt, on the ſouth fide of Cheap, The old 
is the ſtreet called the O/d-change*, The part in change. 
this ward goes no further than to $7. Auſtin's church, 

a rectory, dedicated to Auſtin or Auguſtin the monk, 

and firſt archbiſhop of Canterbury; and ſituate at 

the weſt end of Y/atling-ftreet, on the north ſide St. Auſtin's 
thereof, called in old records, Eccleſia ſandi Aus church. 
guſtini ad portum, becauſe it ſtood near the gate by 


b A ſtreet ſo called from the king's exchange ſtanding there, 
erected to receive bullion to be coined. It was farmed out to 
the citizens of London, who received the old coining irons, and 


delivered new to at} the mints in Eng/and. 


Voit IV. | N which 
36 


— 
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A. D. which they formerly entered into &. Paul s- church. 
7 yard out of HYatling-fireet. The living is in the 
gift of the dean and chapter of &. Paul's; and 
I apprehend it has always been ſo: for we find it 
in their books in the year 1181, when Ralph de 
Diceto was dean of St. Pau! s. 
The old church was burnt down in 1666, and 
has been rebuilt very ſubſtantially with ſtone. It 
is well pewed and wainſcotted. The pulpit is 
finely embelliſhed; and the altar-piece is ſpacious 
and beautiful, having, peculiar to it, a winged 
heart aſpiring towards glory, with theſe words in 
gold on a blue ground, Surſum corda, i. e. Lift up 
your bearts. . 
This church, by act of parliament, after the fire 
of London, was made parochial for 87. Auſtin's and 
St. Faith's annexed to it; and the living of both 
united was made of the yearly value of 1721. in 
lieu of tythes. | 1 
The veſtry is ſelect; and there are no other 
pariſh- officers than two churchwardens. And this 
pariſh contains no more than ſixty-ſix houſes. 
St. Faith'® The pariſh annexed, whoſe church is aboliſhed, 
church. conſecrated to St. Faith, is much larger, contain- 
ing 118 houſes; though that church, when in be— 
ing, was only a kind of chapel within the cathe- 
dral church of St. Paul. It was dedicated to St. 


| k 
q | Faith, a holy virgin of Agen in Aquitain in France, FOR 2x 
| who ſuffered martyrdom for the Chriſtian faith dral : 
1 enlarge 
. i According to Magna Britannia and Newcourt, p. 287. But In lies 
Y the account, publiſhed by the company of pariſh-clerks, makes a 
" the biſhop of London patron of St. Auſtin . ' pariſhi 


T | under 


| ' — 


\ 
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under Diacle/ian the emperor, becauſe ſhe would not A. D. 
offer ſacrifice to the idol gods: and it was called your 
| Ectigſia ſandi æ Fidei in cryptis, or the church of St, 

Faith in tbe vaults underground“; being ſituated at 
the weſt end of Jeſus chapel, under the choir of the 

cathedral church of &. Paul, which ſerved as a 


pariſh-church for part of St. Paul's lump, St. Paul's 
t church-yard, Paternafler-row, Qucen's-head-court, all 
$ Lovel's court, part of [oy-lane, Three-ton-alley or 
$ Ship - alley, all Little Iuy- lane, White - hart - ſtreet, 
] and part of Warwick-lane. But Feſus chapel be- 
i ing ſuppreſſed by King Edward VI. the pariſhio- 
p ners of S“. Faith were, in the year 1551, permitted 
to remove into the ſame, which continued as 2 
1 pariſh-church in this pariſh till the cathedral was 
0 demoliſhed by the great fire of London in 1666. 
h It is a rectory, and one of the peculiars belonging 
n to the dean and chapter of 87. Paul's, where they 
are both patrons and ordinaries. 
N The veſtry is general; and the pariſh- officers are 
is fourteen auditors of accounts, and two church- 
| wardens. | 
d, Part of the church-yard, belonging to St. Faill's 
8 pariſh, was taken to enlarge the 3 at the eaſt 
e- end of St. Paul*s-church-yard; and the remaindet 
e- lies within the incloſure of S&J. Paul*s-church-yard, 
ol & This church, dedicated to St. Faith, was originally a di- 
(ey ſtinct building from St. Paul's, at the eaſt end of the cathe- 
th dral : but that building was demoliſhed, to make way for the 
enlargement of St. Paul's church, in the year 1251, or 1256. 
But In lieu whereof a conveniency was made under the choir, and 
kes on the ſpot where Sr. Faitb's church had ſtood, to ſerve the 


pariſhioners of S-. Faith for a pariſn- church. 
ler | N 2 | at 
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cathedral. 
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at the eaſt end, and ſerves for a n for 
St. Faitb's pariſhioners. 

St. Paul's cathedral, which is the next place 
of note, is dedicated to St. Paul the apoſtle; whoſe 
foundation and ancient hiſtory has been already 
recorded. This cathedral, notwithſtanding the 
continual and ſubſtantial repairs it had from time 


to time, was, by various accidents of fire and 


ſtorm, ſo reduced, that, in the 18th of King 
James I. it was found neceſſary and determined 
to repair it in a more effectual manner, and to 
beautify the ſame. In which work there was ex- 
pended, from the year 1631 to 1643, the ſum 
of 1033301. 4s. 8d. But in the year 1643 the 
money, goods, and materials, bought or given for 
the repair of this cathedral, were ſeized by order 
of parliament, and the body of the church was 
afterwards converted into horſe-quarters for ſol- 
diers; apart of the building towards the eaſt being 
partitioned off by a brick wall in the year 1649 
for a preaching place; which in 1660 was made 
the choir, whilſt the other parts of the church 
were repaired; which was prevented by that dread- 
ful fire, that broke out on September 2, 1666, 
and laid not only this fabrick * but the whole city 


12 


In our ſirſt volume, p. 9, 37, 48, 52, 83, 84, 146, 358. 

m The body of biſhop Braybrake was found among the rub- 
biſh of this old fabrick in a leaden coffin ; and, though it had 
been buried more than 260 years, as by the inſcription ap- 
peared, yet it was not in the leaſt inclined to putrefaction, the 
fleſh, finews, and ſkin being ſo dried to the bones, that, when 
it was ſet upright, it ſtood as ſtiff as a board, Dugdale tells us 
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in aſhes. But immediate attention was paid by the 
king and parliament to raiſe. this church out of its 
ruins; and a tax was laid upon coals, coming in- 
to the port of London, for that purpoſe; and it is 
now rebuilt, and become the moſt magnificent 
proteſtant church in the world; and excelled by 
none for its architecture and uniform regular build- 
. | 

The old church was 690 feet long, 130 fee 
broad, 102 feet the height of the roof of the weſt 
part from the floor, that of the eaſt only 88 feer, 
and that of the body 150 feet; the height of the 
tower from the ground was 260 feet; from whence 
roſe a wooden ſpire, covered with lead, 274 feet 
in height; on the top of which was a ball capacious 
enough to hold ten buſhels of corn; and upon that 
ball was a croſs, 15 feet high, whoſe travers mea- 
ſured ſix feet. And this fabric covered three acres 
and a half, one rood and a half, and ſix perches 
of ground. 

The ornaments of this cathedral exceeded thoſe 
of every church in the kingdom. The high altar, 
v2, the altar in the eaſt, ſtood between two co- 
lumns, adorned with precious ſtones, and ſur- 


of two other bodies, found at the ſame time, dried in the ſame 
manner; and mentions beſides the corps of Milſiam Parr, 
marquis of Northampton, diſcovered in the choir of St. Mary's 
church, Warwick, in whoſe coffin, though interred fifty years 
before, the roſemary and bays were alſo as freſh as if they had 
not been laid therein ten days. This he aſcribes to the heat 
and dryneſs of the duſt wherein thoſe bodies lay, and not to 
the ſanctity of the perſons, as was the prevailing opinion at 


that time, nor to any other ſupernatural cauſe, 


N rounded 
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A. P. rounded with images moſt. beautifully wrought, 


1766. 


the tower there was a fine dial, 


and covered with a canopy of wood; curiouſly 
painted with the repreſentation of ſaints and angels. 
The picture of &. Paul, richly painted, and placed 
in a tabernacle of wood on the right hand of the 
high altar, was a maſterly performance, and coſt 
121. 6s. painting in the year 1398. On che eaſt 
ſide of the wall, above the high altar, ſtood the 
ſhrine of &.. Erkenwald *, adorned with gold, ſilver, 
and precious ſtones, amongſt which was a ſapphire 
given by Richard de Preſton, which was pretended 
to do great cures by touching ſore eyes. Againſt 
a pillar in the body of the church there ſtood a 
moſt beautiful image of the virgin Mary, before 
which there was kept a lamp continually burning, 
and an anthem -was ſung every day, ſupported by 
an eſtate left for that purpoſe by John Burnt, 
biſhop of - Bath and Wells. In the center ſtood a 
large croſs, and towards the north door a crucifix, 
at which offcrings were made; which greatly in- 
creaſed the revenue of the dean and canons. In 
with an ange) 
pointing to the hour. e 

As to what relates to the chapelsy chantries, 
monuments, inſcriptions, and anniverſaries, and 
all other ſtructures in and about the old church, 
the reader will find them at large in Dugdal?'s 
Hiſtory of this cathedral. 

The old chapter-houſe, ſituate on the ſouth ſide 
of St. Paul's, was Jikewiſe a building of great 
note z as was the old croſs, which ſtood 3 the 


11895 See Vol. I. p. 34. 
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middle of the church-yard, on the north fide, 


where it was anciently the cuſtom to preach to the 
people. Facing this croſs ſtood the charnel, in 
which the bones of the dead were decently piled 
together, a thouſand loads whereof were removed 
to Finſbury-fields, in the reign of Edward VI. and 


there laid in a mooriſh place, with ſo much earth 


to cover them as raiſed the ground for three wind- 
mills to ſtand upon. The charnel itſelf, together 
with a chapel called SHeryngton s- cbhapel, the library, 
and other chapels adjoining, were at the ſame time 
pulled down, and their materials, by order of Ed- 
ward duke of Somerſet, converted to the building 
of Somerſet-houſe in the Strand. About this time 
likewiſe was demoliſhed that ancient chapel founded 
by Gilbert Becket, portreve of London, in the reign 
of King Stephen, and ſituate in a place at that time 
known by the name of Pardon-churchbaugh, to 
the eaſt of the biſhop's palace, in which chapel 
were interred ſundry perſons, whoſe monuments, 
as Stow obſerves, for curious workmanſhip, ſur- 
paſſed thoſe in the cathedral itſelf; and on the 
walls of it was richly pourtrayed the dance of death; 
in imitation of a painting in the cloyſter of Holy 


lanocent's church at Paris, with Engliſh verſes, 


tranſlated out of the French by Fobn Lydgate, a 
famous old poet, by way of explanation.,—lIt re- 
mains only to ſpeak of one building more, belong- 
ing to this ancient cathedral, and that was the 
clochier, or bell-tower, which ſtood at the eaſt end 
of the church-yard, cloſe to the ſchoolmaſter's 
houſe, in which were four great bells, called Jeſus- 
| N 4 bells, 
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A. 955 Bells, becauſe they ann belonged to Fe/us-chapy 


in St. Faith's-church; but theſe, together with the 
fine image of St; Paul on the top of the ſpire, 
being won by Sir Miles Pariridge, Knt. of King 
Henry VIII. at one caſt of the dice, were by that 
gentleman taken down and ſold. . 

It being reſolved to erect a new cathedral, 
which ſhould equal, if not exceed, the magnifi- 
cence and ſplendor of the old fabric, letters patents 
were iſſued under the great ſeal, authoriſing com- 
miſſioners to undertake to give directions, and to 
manage that great work, and appointed Sir Chriſto- 
pher Wren, ſurveyor-general of all his majeſty's 


works, to prepare a ſuitable deſign for that fabric. 


And King Charles II. was graciouſly pleaſed to give 
10001. per annum, out of his Privy purſe, towards 
the carrying it on. 

Sir Chmſtopher, finding a concurrence among all 


degrees for magnificence and grandeur, voce. 


ed to gratify the connoiſſeurs with a deſign antique 
and well ſtudied, conformable to the beſt ſtyle 
of the Greek and Roman architecture: and of this 
deſign he cauſed a curious large model in wood to 
be made, accurately wrought, with all its proper 
ornaments, and preſented it to his majeſty; but 
the biſhops not approving it, as not enough of a 
eathedral faſhion, the ſurveyor was ordered to a- 


mend it, and at length produced the ſcheme of the 


preſent mighty ſtructure, which was honoured 
with his majeſty's approbation. - The firſt deſign, 
however, which was of one order only, the Corinth- 


an, like Sc. Peter's at Rome, the ſurveyor ſet a 


higher 


* 
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higher value upon than any other he ever drew, 
and what he would have put in execution with 
more chearfulneſs, as the author of his life aſſures 
us, than that which we now ſee erected. This 
curious original model is ſtill preſerved in the ca- 
thedral, and may he ſeen at a ſmal] expence. 

All things being thus prepared, and many diffi- 
culties ſurmounted which aroſe from the objections 
of incompetent judges, in the year 1675, Sir lle 
her began to proſecute the work. 

Sir Chriſtopher, in digging the foundations of the 
new church, made conſiderable diſcoveries of the 
ancient ſtate of this city . Having begun at the 
weſt end, and proceeded to the eaſt end, Sir Chriſto- 
pher, as he was extending his lines to the north- 
eaſt, where nothing was expected to interrupt him, 
he fell ypon a pit, where all the hard cruſt of 
pot-earth that has ? been mentioned had been 
robbed by the potters of old time, and the hole 
filled up with broken fragments of urns, vaſes, 
and. ſuch like rubbiſh, to his unſpeakable mortifi- 
cation; he wanted but ſix or ſeven feet to complete 
his deſign, yet there was no remedy but digging 
through the ſand, and building from the ſolid earth 


that was forty feet deep at leaſt, Piling was pro- 


poſed; but that he utterly rejected as liable to de- 


© Cay; for his endeavours were to build to eternity: 


he therefore ſunk a pit eighteen feet wide (though 
he wanted at moſt but ſeven} through all the ſtrata 
that has already been mentioned “, and laid the 


See Vol. I. 9. 31. 1 Seg Vol. I. p. 9. 
r Ibid, | 


founda- 
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| A.D. foundations of a ſquare pief of ſolid good maſonry 

4 179% upon the hard ſea-beach that covered the original 

clay, which he carried vp till he came within fifteen 

feet of the preſent ſurface; and then turned a ſhort 

arch under ground to the level of the ſtratum of 

hard pot-earth, upon which arch the north-eaft 
coin of the choir of S?. Paul's now ſtands. 

This. difficulty being ſurmounted, and the foun- 
dations laid, the next conſideration was how to 
complete the ſuperſtructure. Portland ſtone had 
been made choice of for that purpoſe on ſeveral ac- 
counts, but chiefly as thoſe of the largeſt ſcantlings 
were to be procured from thence; yet theſe could not 
be preſumed upon for columns exceeding four feet 
in diameter: this determined Sir Chriftopher to make 
choice of two orders inſtead of one, and an Attic 
ſtory, as at S“. Peter's at Rome, in order to pre- 
ſerve the juſt proportions of his cornice; other- | 
wiſe the fabric muſt have fallen ſhort of its intend- 
ed height, 

On theſe principles therefore he procteded, and 
raiſed the lofty edifice we now ſee: a range of 
double pilaſters, with their entablatures of the Co- 
rinſ bian order, adorn the lower diviſion of the 
building, and as many of the compoſite or Roman 
order ornament the upper: the ſpaces between the 
arches of the windows and the architrave of the 
tower order are filled with great variety of curious 
enrichments, as are thoſe likewiſe above. On the 
welt front he erected a moſt magnificent portico, 
graced with two ſtately turrets and a pediment, 

- enriched with ſculpture. The entrance, to the 
north 
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north and ſouth, is likewiſe by two magnificent Ry 


porticos, and the eaſt end is beautified by a noble 
piece of carving, in honour of his majeſty King 
William III. Over all is a dome, mann oy 
2 lantern, ball, and croſs. en 

It has been aſked, why all the vilaſters of chi 
outſide were doubled? the anſwer is, they ſerve 
as buttreſſes, and to give ſpace to large windows 
between; as alſo for adjuſting the arcades within, 
and regulating the roof, The welt portico has 
given offence to ſome, becauſe the columns are 
doubled, contrary to the uſual mode of the anci- 
ents: but it muſt be obſerved, in the portico of 
St. Paul's, two columns are brought nearer toge- 
ther to make greater intercolumns-alternately, to 
give a proper ſpace for three doors. The ancients, 
particularly the Greeks, in their temples, generally 
made the middle intercolumn wider than the reſt; 
and as they ſhifted the columns of the portico for 
the better approach to one door, ſo at St. Paul's, 
for the ſame reaſon, where there are three doors, 
the two ſide doors for daily uſe, and the middle 
tor ſolemnities, the columns are widened to make 
a more free and commodious acceſs to each, and 
this falls out more gracefully by ee the pillars 
alternately, wide and cloſe. 

Whatever objections may have been ſtarted 
about the faults committed in point of taſte, ſuch 
as incorporating the leſſer pilaſters with the greater, 
not elevating the vaulting within to a proper 
height, nor projecting the portico without to a 
pleaſing diſtance; making the dome too large, 

| and 
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and the fabric too ſmall; yet the ſkill and inge- 
nuity of the architect can never be admired too 
much, when the ſtrength and majeſty of the 
building are diſtinctly conſidered. He was under 
an abſolute neceſſity of making a three- iſled cathe- 
dral; and, to comply with the humour of the age, 
to build it in the form of a croſs: he was limited 
for want of room to extend its ſcite; and con- 


ſtrained by the general expectations of the king- 


dom to make it exceed in height; and, above all 
things, his own reputation demanded it ſhould be 
ſubſtantial. 

As the diſpoſition of the vaultings within is an 


eſſential beauty, without which all other ornaments 


would be of no avail, ſo the ſurveyor ſeems to 
have been particularly careful in this reſpect: 
« The Romans (ſays the author of Parentalia) 
uſed hemiſpherical vaultings: Sir Chriftopher choſe 
thole as being demonſtrably lighter than the dia- 
gonal croſs vaults: ſo the whole vault of St. Paul's 


_ conſiſts of 24 cupolas, cut off ſemicircular, with 


ſegments to join to the great arches one way, 
and which are cut a-croſs the other way with elip- 
tical cylinders, to let in the other lights of the 
nave; but in the iſles the leſſer cupolas are both 
ways cut in ſemicircular ſections, and all together 
make a graceful geometrical form, diſtinguiſhed 
with circular wreaths, which is the horizontal ſec- 
tion of the cupola; for the hemiſphere may be 
cut all manner of ways into circular ſections; and 
the arches and wreaths being of ſtone carved, the 
ſpandrels between are of ſound brick, inveſted 
with 
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with fucco of cockle-ſhell lime, which becomes as 
hard as Portland-ftone; and which, having large 
planes between the ſtone ribs, are capable of fur- 
ther ornaments of painting, if required. Beſides 
theſe 24 cupolas, there is a half cupola at the eaſt, 
and the great cupola, of 108 feet diameter, in the 
middle of the croſſing of the great iſles. In this 
the architect imitated the pantheon at Rome, ex- 
cepting that the upper order is there only umbra- 
tile, and diſtinguiſhed by different coloured mar- 
bles; in St. Paul's it is extant out of the wall. 
The pantheon is no higher within than its diame- 
ter; St. Peter's is two diameters : this ſhews too 
high, the other too low: Sr. Paul's is a mean 


proportion between both, which ſhews its concave 


every way, and is very lightſome by the windows 
of the upper order, which ſtrike down the light 
through the great colonade that encircles the dome 


without, and ſerves for the butment of the dome, 


which is brick, of two bricks thick ; bur, as it 
riſes every way five feet high, has a courſe of ex- 
cellent brick, of 18 inches long, banding through 
the whole thickneſs; and moreover, to make it 
fill more ſecure, it is ſurrounded with a vaſt chain 
of iron, ſtrongly linked together at every ten feet. 
This chain is let into a channel cut into the band- 
age of Portland-ftone, and defended from the wea- 
ther by filling the groove with lead. The concave 
vas turned upon a center; which was judged ne- 
ceſſary to keep the work even and true; though 
a cupola might be built without a center; but this 
is obſervable, that the center was laid without any 

ſtandards 
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A. 2 ſtandards from below to ſupport it; and, as it was 


both centering and ſcaffolding, it remained for the 
uſe of the painter. Every ſtory of this ſcaffolding 
beingrircular, and the ends of all the ledgers meet- 
ing as fo many rings, and truly wrough t, ĩt ſupported 
itſelf This machine was an original of the kind, 


and will be an uſeful project for the like work to 
an architect hereafter. 


It was neceſſary to give a 
oreater height than the cupola would gracefully 
allow within, though it is conſiderably above the 
roof of the church; yet the old church having had 
before a very lofty ſpire of timber and lead, the 
world expected that the new work ſhould-not in 
this reſpect fall ſhort of the old: the architect was 
therefore obliged to comply with the humour of 
the age, and to raiſe another ſtructure over the firſt 
cupola; and this was a cone of brick, ſo built as 
to ſupport a ſtone lantern of an elegant figure, 
and ending in ornaments of copper gilt. 

As the whole church, above the vaulting, is 


covered with a ſubſtantial oaken roof, and lead 
for no other covering is ſo durable in our climate) 


ſo he covered and hid out of fight the brick cone 


with another cupola of timber and lead; and be- 


tween this and the cone are eaſy ſtairs that aſcend 
to the lantern, Here the ſpectator may have a 
view of ſuch amazing contrivances as are indeed 
aſtoniſhing. He forbore to make little luthern 


windows in the leaden cupola, as are done out of 
St. Peter's, becauſe he had otherwiſe provided for 
light enough to the ſtairs from the lantern above, 
and round the pedeſtal of the ſame, which are not 
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ſeen below; ſo that he only ribbed the outward A. 


cupola, which he thought leſs Cothic than to ſtick ic 


full of ſuch little lights in three ſtories, one above 


another, as in the cupola of St. Peter's, which 


could not without difficulty be mended, and, if 


neglected, would ſoon damage the timbers. 
The inſide of this cupola is painted, and richly 


decorated by that eminent Exgliſb artiſt Sir James 


Thornhill, who in eight compartments has repre- 
ſented the principal paſſages in the hiſtory of Sr. 
Paul's life, namely, his converſion, his puniſhing 
Elymas the ſorcerer with blindneſs, his preaching 
at Athens, his curing the poor cripple at Tyſtra, 
and the reverence there paid him by the prieſts 
of Jupiter as a god, his converſion of the gaoler, 


his preaching at Epheſus, and the burning the ma- 


gic books in conſequence of the miracles he there 
wrought; his trial before Agrippa; his ſhipwreck 
on the iſland of Melita or Malta, and his miracle 


of the viper. Theſe paintings are all advantage 


ouſly ſeen by means of a circular opening, through 


which the light is tranſmitted from the lantern 
above with admirable effect. 


The higheſt or laſt ſtone on the top of the lan- 
tern was laid by the hands of Chriſtopher Wren, 
the ſurveyor's ſon, in the year 1710, in the pre- 
ſence of Mr. Strong (principal maſon), his ſon, 
and other Free and Accepted Mafons, who were 
chiefly employed in the execution of the work. — 
Thus, ſays my author, was this mighty fabric, 
lofty enough to be diſcerned at ſea eaſtward, and at 


"IT weſtward, in the ſpace of 3 5 years, begun 


and 
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A. P. ind finiſhed by one architect, Sir Chrifopher Iren; 


1766. 


one principal maſon, Mr. Strong; and under one bi- 


ſhop of London, Dr. Henry Compton; and the charge 
ſupported chiefly by a ſmall and eaſy impoſition on 
ſea- coal: whereas St. Peter's at Rome, the only edifice 


that can come in competition with it, continued in 


building 145 years, under twelve ſucceſſive archi- 
tects; aſſiſted by the police and intereſts of the 
Roman ſee; attended by the beſt artiſts of the world 
in ſculpture, ſtatuary, painting, and moſaic work; 
and facilitated by the ready acquiſition of marble 
from the neighbouring quarries of Tivo/. 

We have hitherto ſaid nothing in particular of 
the ingenious Mr. Hill, who was chiefly employed 
in the decorations; nor of thoſe fine ſtatues and 
carvings of his, that add ſuch ſpirit and beauty to 
the appearance of the whole. At a proper diſtance 
the eye is charmed with the lively repreſentation 
of St. Paul's converſion, carved by Mr. Hill, ih 
relief, on the pediment of the principal front; the 
majeſtic figure of &. Paul on the apex of the pedi- 
ment, with St. Peter on his right, and St. James 
on his left, have a fine effect: the four evangeliſts, 
with their proper emblems, on the front of the 
towers, are likewiſe very judiciouſly diſpoſed and 
well executed: St. Matthew is diſtinguiſhed by an 
angel, St. Mark by a lion, St. Luke by an ox, and 
St. John by an eagle. On the pediment, over the 
north portico, the royal arms with the regalia, 
ſupported by angels, are beautifully emboſſed; 


and, leſt this view of the cathedral ſhould appear 


barren, the ſtatues of five of the apoſtles are placed 
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; at proper diſtances to entertain the ſight. The 22 I 
p device on the pediment, over the ſouth portico, 88 | * 
E of a phcenix riſing out of the flames, with the 18 
1 word REsURGAM underneath it, had perhaps its - * 
e origin from an incident which happened at the 4 
j beginning of the work, and which was particularly 
£ remarked by the architect as a favourable omen: 7 
e the incident was this; when Sir Chriſtopher himſelf 2 
d had ſet out upon the place the dimenſions of the 
building, and fixed upon the center of the great 
e dome, a common labourer was ordered to bring 
him a flat ſtone, the firſt he came at, from among 
f the rubbiſh, to leave as a mark of direction to the 
d maſons: the ſtone, which the fellow brought and 
d laid down for this purpoſe, happened to be a piece 
0 of a grave-ſtone, with nothing remaining of 
e the inſcription but this ſingle word, in large 


n capitals, RESURGAM, a circumſtance which 
in Sir Chriſtopher never forgot. On this ſide of the 


je building are likewiſe five ſtatues, which take their 
i- Gtvation from that of St. Andrew on the apex of the 
jes pediment juſt mentioned. 7.4 

s, Its dimenſions from eaſt to weſt within the 
he walls are goo feet; from north to ſouth, within 
1d the doors of the porticos 223 feet; the breadth at 
an the entrance 100 feet; its circuit 2292 feet; its 
nd height within 110 feet; to the gallery of the 
he dome 208 feet; to the upper gallery 276: the 
ia, diameter of the dome 108 feet; from thence to 
d; the top of the croſs 64 feet; of the croſs from 
Ar the ball 30 feet; the diameter of the ball fix feet; 
ed the diameter of the columns of the porticos four 
at * O feet; 
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A. P. feet; their height 48 feet; to the top of the weſt 
. pediment under the figure of St. Paul 120 feet; 
of the towers at the weſt front 280 feet; and the 

extent of the ground plot whereon it ſtands, two 

acres, 16 perches, 23 yards, and one foot - 
This vaſt fabric is ſurrounded at a proper diſtance 

with ſtrong iron palliſadoes, in number about 
2500; and in the area of the grand weſt front, 
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on a pedeſtal of excellent workmanſhip, ſtands a 
ſtatue of queen Anne; with proper decorations, 
The figures on the baſe repreſent Britannia, with 
her ſpear ; Gallia, with a crown in her lap; Hi. 
bernia, with her harpz and. America, with her 
bow; all of the workmanſhip of the ſame inge- 
nious ſtatuary that performed the reſt. 


Curioſities, 


Entering at the ſouth door, on your left hand 


are the ſtairs to aſcend the cupola, and to gratify 
your curioſity with a proſpect from the Golden 
gallery, as it is called, of the river, city, and 
country round; which, in a clear day, diſcovers 
the moſt pleaſing variety in the world. You ar- 
rive at this gallery by 534 ſteps, 260 of which 


2 The dimenſions of the old cathedral of St. Paul compared 


with the new, and both with St. Peter's at Rome. 
NewSt.jSt. Pe. 
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the firſt gallery you have a fine proſpect. 
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are ſo eaſy that a child may aſcend them. From A. P. 


In your deſcent, there is the Fhiſpering gallery; 
where ſounds are enlarged to an amazing degree, 
the ſhutting of the door ſeems as loud as thunder 
at a diſtance ; the leaſt whiſper is heard round the 
whole circumference; and one perſon ſpeaking 
againſt the wall on this ſide, appears to be preſent 
to another on the other ſide, though the diſtance 
between them is no leſs than 143 feet. This will 
afford an idea how the oracles of old may have 
been delivered, and the world, by the art of the 
builder in the formation of their idolatrous tem- 
ples, impoſed upon. 5 

The next thing is the Library, the flooring 
whereof is indeed the greateſt curioſity in it, for 
that is moſt artfully inlaid without either nails or 
pegs, like the framing of a billiard- table; the 
books are neither numerous, nor valuable, but 
the wainſcotting and caſes for their reception, want 
neither elegance nor convenience. There is here 
a fine painting of biſhop Compton, under whom, 
as has been ſaid, the cathedral was built. | 

The next curioſity is the fine model which Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren firſt cauſed to be made, in order 
to have built the new cathedral in every reſpect 
like it. 


The great bell, in the ſouth tower, which 


weighs 84 C. weight : on this bell the hammer 
of the great clock ſtrikes the hour, and on a leſſer 
bell the quarters are ſtruck. But the ſound of 
both is ſo exceſſive loud, that tender ears are 
| G's. . muck 
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A. D. much affected if either happens to ſtrike while near 


them. The ſound of the great bell is ſaid to have 
been heard as far as Vindſor: and a ſoldier upon 
duty there in the dead of night being found 
aſleep, as his officer believed, eſcaped puniſhment 
by telling him he was only attentively liſtening to 
St, Pauls clock, which had Juſt ſtruck thirteen; 
the officer thought it a matter worth enquiry, and 
met with a confirmation of the fact by officers as 
well as ſoldiers on duty in S. Fames's park 


The Geometry ſtairs, as they are called, are ſo 


artfully contrived, that the ſteps hang as it were 
together, without ary viſible ſupport. There is 
nothing novel in this, and yet this manner of 
building may be ſaid to be the fartheſt limits that 
the gcometric powers have hitherto been carried 
into practice. | 

The morning prayer chapel in the north well 
angle of this cathedral, where divine ſervice is 
performed every day, Sundays excepted, has a 
magnificent ſcreen of carved wainſcot, particularly 
admired by the beſt judges. | 

Facing this chapel is the conſiſtory, which has 
alſo a beautiful ſcreen of carved wainſcot : each 
of which are adorned with 12 columns, arched 
pediments, and royal arms, finely decorated. 

Proceeding towards the eaſt, through the nave 
of the church, you come to the large croſs- iſle, 
between the north and ſouth porticos; over which 
is the cupola or dome. From whence you have 


a diſtant view of the whiſpering- gallery, the paint- 


ings above it, and the concave above that. Under 
its 
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its center is fixed in the floor a braſs plate, round 
which the pavement is beautifully variegated: 
but the figures into which it is formed can no 


where be ſo well ſeen as from the whiſpering-gal- 


lery. Here you have a full view of the organ, 
richly ornamented with carved work, over the 
entrance into the choirz which, and the iſles on 
each fide of it, are incloſed with very beautiful iron 
rails and gates. The organ-gallery is ſupported 
with Corinthian columns of blue and white mar- 
ble; and the choir has on each ſide 30 ſtalls, be- 


ſides the biſhop's throne on the ſouth ſide, and 


the lord-mayor's on the north. The carving of 
the beautiful range of ſtalls, as well as that of 
the organ, is much admired. The reader's deſk 
is an incloſure of very fine braſs rails, gilt, in 
which is a gilt braſs pillar ſupporting an eagle, of 
braſs gilt, which holds the book on 1ts back and 
expanded wings. The altar-piece 1s adorned with 


four noble fluted pilaſters, painted, and veined 


with gold, in imitation of lapis lazuli; and their 
capitals are double gilt. In the intercolumnia- 
tions are twenty one pannels of figured crimſon 
velvet, and above them ſix windows, in two 
ſeries, | 

The floor of the church and choir, as far as 
the altar rails, is paved with marble : but within 
the rails of the altar it is paved with porphyry, 
poliſhed and laid in ſeveral geometrical 6 ures, 

The whole expence of erecting this ſuperb edi- 
fice, deducting the ſums expended in fruitleſs at- 
8 tempts 
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tempts to repair the old cathedral, amounted to 
the ſum of 736, 752 l. 28. gd. | 


The pulpit croſs, where ſermons were preached | 


every Sunday forenoon to the populace, and many 


public notices were uſually iſſued out from the 


lord-mayor, and from the king, ſtood about the 
midſt of St. Paul's church-yard, made of tim- 
ber covered with lead, mounted upon fteps of 
ſtone; and was ſupported by as many donations 
as amounted to 18141. 6s. 8d. and the preachers 
were appointed by the biſhop of London, and had 
458. for each ſermon, and four days diet and 
lodging at ſuch houſe as the ſaid biſhop ſhould 
appoint, and was on that account called the Shu. 
The preach- 
ers are now appointed to preach in the church, 
and are allowed 35s. by the city, and $8. only 
by the church. 

This cathedral church of St. Paul 125 a biſhop, 
a dean, a precentor, chancellor, treafurer, five 
archdeacons ®, 30 prebendaries ©, 12 petty ca- 


2 nons, 


b Of London, Eſſex, Middleſex, Colchefler, St. Albans, 

© The prebends belonging to this cathedral are, 

Bromeſbury, or Brandeſbury, whoſe corps lies in the pariſh 
of Willeſden, in Middleſex ; whoſe ftall is the 14th on the left 
fide of the choir, with this portion out of the P/a/ms, Beatus 
vir qui timet dominum, &. taxed at five marks. 

Brownſwood, or Brownſword, in the pariſh of W7lle/aon, 
Middleſex, hath the 16th ſtall on the right fide of the choir, 
whole motto is, Deus judicium tuum regi da, &c. is taxed at five 
marks. | 
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Cadington major, in the manor of Cadington, in the county 

of Bedford, now. called the manor of Afton-bury, with a further 
revenue from certain houſes in Sr. Paul's churchyard ; has 
the 17th ſtall on the left fide of the choir, with this motto, 
Omnes gentes plaudite, &c. is taxed 100 ſhillings. See vol. i. 
page 48. | 

Cadington minor, in the 8 of Cadington, Bedfordfoire, 
(ſce vol. i. p. 48.) has the fifth ſtall on the left fide of the 
choir, whoſe motto is Miſerere mei deus, &c. and is taxed 
at 50 8. | 
Chamberlain-wood, in the pariſh of Will/dm, Middl er; ; 
has the 5th ſtall on the right ſide of the choir, with this motto, 
Bonum eft confiteri in domino, &c. and is taxed at 50s, «= 

Chifavick, in the pariſh of Chifvick, Middleſex; has the 
18th ſtall on the left fide of the choir, with this motto, Nonne 
deo ſuljecta, and is taxed at nine marks. 

' Conſumpt. per Mare, (or in Waltone) in the pariſh of Walter 
in le Soker, Eſſex, which pariſh lies about three miles north of 
the Gunfleet upon the ſea coaſt, This corps is ſo called from 
its being in old time, before the ,conqueſt, ſwallowed up by 
the ſea. It holds the 13th ſtall on the left fide of the choir, 
with this motto, Confitemini domino, et invoc. & c. and is taxed 
at 50 marks. 

Ealand, or Eldelond, in Tillingham near Dengy, in the dean- 
ery and hundred of Dengy, and county of Efex ; hath the 
1oth ſtall on the left fide of the choir, with this motto, Neus 
fletit in Hnageg a, &c. and is taxed at 40s. 

Ealſtreet, in the pariſh of Shoreditch, Middleſex; has the 
18th ſtall on the right ſide of the choir, with this motto, Do- 
minus regnavit, exaltet terra, & c. and is taxed at 50s. 

Harleſton, in the pariſh of Wille/don, Midalgſex, has an ad- 
ditional revenue from ſome houſes in St. Pauls churchyard, 
and the 7th ſtall on the right fide of the choir, with this mot- 
to, Fundamenta cjus, &c. and is taxed at five marks. 

Holbourne, in the pariſh of St. Andrew, Holborn, in the 
ſuburbs of London; hath the 6th ſtall on the right fide of the 
choir, with this motto, Sa/vum me fac domine, &c. and is taxed 


at ſeven marks. | 
4: Hollywell, 
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Hollyaell, alias Finſury, in the manor of Finſbury, fituate 
in the ſeveral pariſhes of Sz. Gile's Cripplegate, and Se. Leonard 
Shoreditch; hath the 4th fall on the right ſide of the Choir, 
with this motto, Benedictus dominus deus qui docet, &c. and is 
taxed at 20 marks. 

In the year 1315, May 22, it was agreed between Robert 
de Baldock, prebendary of Holyawell and Finſbury, and Joby 
Gizers the mayor, and commons of London ; whereby the ſaid 
Robert, for himſelf and ſucceſſors, (with the conſent of the 
dean and chapter) did grant all his right and claim in Mora 


de Holywvell and Finſbury, to the ſame mayor and commonalty : 


for which they were to pay to him, and his ſucceſſors, 205, 
rent, per ann. 

Hoxton, of old named Shoreditch, in the pariſh of Se. Leo- 
nard Shoreditch, or within the limits thereof; hath the gth 
fall on the left ſide of the choir, with this motto, Defer in 
ſalutare anima, &c. and is taxed at eight marks. 

Hedon, or Wington, in the pariſh of Mington, Miadleſex ; ; 
hath the 11th ſtall on the left fide of the choir, with this in- 
ſcription, In convertendo dominus, &c. and is taxed at eight 
marks. 


Kentiſh t5wn, in the pariſh of St. Pancras, Middle ſex ; hath 


the 1cth ſtall on the right fide of the choir, with this inſcrip- 
tion, Dominus illuminatio mea, & c. and is taxed at ten marks. 

| Mapeſpary, or Maplebury, in the pariſh of Malleſaon, Middle- 
{ex; hath the 12th tall on the right fide of the choir, with 
theſe words inſcribed, Memento domine Dawid, &c. and is tax· 
cd at five marks. 

Mera, or More extra London, in the pariſh of Sz. Giles's, 
without Cripplegate ; hath the gth ſtall on the right ſide of the 
choir, with theſe words, Corfitebor ribs in toto _ ke. and 


is taxed at eight marks. 


| Nelſaon, or Neaſdon, in the pariſh of Willeſdon, Middleſex ; 
has the 5th ſtall on the left fide of the choir, with theſe words, 
Domine ne in farore, &c. and is taxed at 628. 


Newington, or Newton Canonicorum, in the pariſh of Stoke 


Newington, Middleſex; has the 16th ſtall on the left fide of 
the choir, with theſe words, Conftemini damint, quoniam bonus, 
&c. and i is taxed at nine marks. 
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Oxgate, in the pariſh of Willeſden, Middleſex ; bath the 13th A. D. 


fall on the right fide of the choir, with theſe words, Domine | 
exaudi, & c. and is taxed at 48 marks. 

St. Pancras, in Middleſex, near London; hath the 6th fall 
on the left ſide of the choir, 


and is taxed at 
NV. B. The prebendary of S/. Pancras was originally the 


biſhop of London's confeſſor, and to this day, whoever is pre- 
bendary of St. Pancras, is admitted with the office of confeſſor 
or penitentiary thereunto annext. 

Portpoole, or Pourtepol extra London, in and about Portpoole- 
lane and Gray's-inn- lane, in the pariſh of St. Andrew, Holborn ; 
hath the Sth ſtall on the right fide of the choir, with this in- 
ſcription, Quid gloriaris in malitia, &c. and is taxed at ſeven 


marks. 


Reculwerland, in the pariſh of Tilling ham, in Eſſex; hath 
the 7th ſtall on the left ſide of the choir, with this motto, 
Beati quorum remiſſia, & c. and is taxed at ſix marks. 

Rugmere, in the pariſh of St. Pancras, Miadl;Jex ; hath the 
17th ſtall on the right fide of the choir, with this inſcription, 
Ad dominum cum tribularer, &c. and is taxed at four marks. 

Seating, in the pariſh of Kirkeby, in E/ex ; bath the 14th 
tall on the right fide of the choir, with theſe words, Dominus 
deus meus reſpice, & c. and is taxed at five marks. 

Totenhall, or Totenbam court, in the pariſh of S. Pancras, 
Middleſerx; hath the 4th Rall on the left fide of the choir, with 
theſe words, Buatus vir qui non olit, &c: and is taxed at ſix- 
teen marks. 

Twwyford, called Eaft Twyford, in the pariſh of Willeſden, 
Middizſex ; has the 11th tall on the right fide of the choir, 
with this inſcription, Deus miſeriatur noſtri, &c. and is taxed 


at 295. | 
Werlakes barn, or Wellak:ſbury, in the pariſh of St. Giless; 


has the 15th ſtall on the right fide of the choir, with theſe 


words, Quemadmodum de/iderat, & c. and is taxed at 100 8. 
Wildland, in the pariſh of Tillinzham, Eſex; has the 8th 
ſtall on the left fide of the choir, with theſe words, Exaud: 


demine juſtitiam, &c. and is taxed at 405, 
1 | Will-jdow, 
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nons, or minor canons , ſix vicars coral, * ſe- 
veral other inferior ee. 

All the prebends, or canonries, are in the colla- 
tion of the biſhop of the dioceſe : and out of theſe 
30 canons, there are three reſidentiaries, beſides 
the dean; ſo called from their continual reſidence 
in the church, to tranſact the bufineſs of the 
church in the chapter, and daily to take care of 
the concerns of the church *. 

Fronting the eaſt end of this cathedral] is &. 
Paul's ſchool, founded by Dr. Jobn Colet, dean 
of St. Paul's, in the year 1507, though not finiſh- 

ed till the year 1512, for 153 children, to be 


taught free, by three maſters *. 
This 


Willeſdon, or Willeſdon-green, in the pariſh of Villeſdon, 

Middleſex ; hath the 12th ſtall on the left fide of the choir, 
with theſe words, Noli emulari, &c. and is taxed at 40s. 
4 One of theſe is ſub-dean, choſen or appointed to that 
office by the dean, with the conſent of the chapter and minor 
canons: and the two next petty canons are dignified with the 
name of Cardinals of the cheir; to which office they are choſen 
by the dean and chapter, out of the petty canons ; and are to 
ſuperintend the duty of the choir. 

© See Dugdale s Hiſtory of St. Paul's, p. 250, &c. 

F As will more fully appear from the following piece, wrote 
by the founder himſelf, and delivered to Mr. Lz/ly on the 18th 
of June, A. D. 1518. 

*« Fobn Colet, ſon of Henry Colet, dean of St. Paul's, deſiring 
nothing more than education, and bringing up children in good 
manners and literature, in the year of our lord 1512 builta 
fchool [not fully finiſhed till that year] at the eaſt end of . 
Paul's church, for 153 boys, to be taught free in the ſame. 

And ordained there a maſter, a ſur-maſter, and a chaplain, 


with ſufficient and perpetual ſtipends ever to endure; and {et | 


patrons, 
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This ſchool, burnt down in the common cala- wy * 


_ by fire, A. D. 1666, was built up again 
much 


patrons, defenders, governors and rulers, of | the ſame ſchool, 
the moſt honeſt and faithful fellowſhip of the Mercers of London. 


And, for becauſe nothing can continue long and endure in 


good order without laws and ſtatutes, I, the ſaid John Colet, 


have expreſſed my mind, what I would ſhould be truly and 


diligently obſerved and kept of the ſaid maſter, ſur- maſter and 
chaplain, and of the Mercers, governors of the ſchool : that 
in this book may appear to what intent I founded this ſchool.” 

Then follow his ordinances: ** That he founded the ſchool 
in the honour of Chrift Jeſu in pueritia, (i. e. at twelve years 
old teaching the Fewwi/s doftors) and of his bleſſed mother 
Mary. That the high-maſter ſhould be choſen by the ward- 


ens and aſſiſtants of the Mercers. That he be a man whole 


in body, honeſt, virtuous, and learned in good and clean 
Latin literature, as alſo in Greek, if ſuch might be gotten; a 
wedded man, a fingle man, or a prieſt that hath no benefice 
with cure or ſervice. His wages' to be a mark a week, and 
a livery gown of four nobles delivered in cloth. His lodgings 
to be free; and to have the tenement of Szebbonhich, [a houſe 
on which there ſtill remains the buſto of dean Colet, at the 
N. E. corner of White Horſe-ftreet, -at the ſouth of Stepney, or 
Stebbonhith churchyard) to reſort unto. That the ſur-maſter 
be verſed in learning, and well lettered, to teach under the 
maſter ; either ſingle man, wedded, or prieſt that hath no be- 
nefice with cure or ſervice: to be whole in body. The high- 
maſter to chuſe him, as the room ſhall be void ; and to be 
confirmed by the ſurveyors of the ſchool. Lodgings to be 
aſſigned him in the Oli Change. His wages to be 6s. 8d. per 
week, and a livery gown of four nobles delivered in cloth. 
That there ſhall be in the ſchool a prieſt daily, as he could, 


to fing maſs in the chapel of the ſchool, and to pray for the : 
children to proſper in good life and in good letters. That he 


was to be ſome honeſt, good, and virtuous man : to be choſen 
by the wardens and affiftants of the Mercery. To learn him- 
ſelf, 
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A. D. much after the ſame manner and proportion as it 


1766. 


was before, together with the library, and an 
houſe 


ſelf, or, if learned, to help to teach the ſchool, if it ſeemed 


convenient to the high-maſter. To have no benefice with cure 


of ſouls, nor no other office or occupation, To teach the 
children the catechiſm, and inſtruction of the articles of faith 
and the ten commandments in Engl. His wages to be 8], 
by the year, and a livery gown of 26s, 8d. delivered in 
cloth. His chamber and lodging to be in the new houſe in 
the Oli Change, or the maſter's lodging. 

Children of all nations and countries indifferently to be 
taught, to the nuniber of 153. The maſter to admit theſe 
children as they be off. red ; but firſt to ſee that they can ſay 
the catechiſm, and alſo read and write competently ; and to 
pay 4d. for writing their name: which money the poor 
ſcholar that ſwept the ſchool was to have, Thrice a day, 
viz. Morning, noon, and evening, proſtrate to ſay the prayers 


contained in a table in the ſchool. No tallow candles, but 
only wax to be uſed, No meat, drink, or bottles, to be 


brought; nor no breakfaſts nor drinkings in the time of 
learning. That the ſcholars uſe no cock-fghting, nor riding 
about of victory, nor diſputing at Sz. Bartholomew's ; which 
are but fooliſh babbling and loſs of time. That they have 


no remedies [i. e. that is play- days begged] except the king, 


an archbiſhop, or a biſhop, preſent in his own perſon, deſired 
it. The children every Childermas day to go to Paul's church, 
and hear the child-biſhop ſermon, and after to be at the high 
maſs, and each offer a penny to the child-biſhop ; and with 
them the maſters and ſurveyors of the ſchool. In general 
proceſſions, when warned, they ſhall go two and two toge- 
ther ſoberly ; and not ſing out, but ſay devoutly ſeven pſalms 
with the litany, That if any child admitted here, go to any 
other ſchool to learn there, ſuch child for no man's ſuit be 
again received into the ſchool. 

To be taught always in good literature both Latin and 
Greek, and good authors, ſuch as have the very Roman elo- 


| * joined with wiſdom ; eſpecially chriſtian authors, that 


wrote 


— 
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houſe added on the ſouth end thereof for the ſez | 
cond maſter; whoſe dwelling before, and from 


wrote their wiſdom with clean and chaſte Latin, either in verſe 
or proſe. But, above all, the catechiſm in Erg/z; after that 
the accidence. Then Iiſtitutum Chrifliani hominis, which 
Eraſmus made at my [i. e. Colet's] requeſt ; the Copia Verbo- 
rum of the ſame author. Then other chriſtian authors ; as 
Lactantius, Prudentius, and Proba; Sedulius, Juvencus, and 
' Baptiſta Mantuanus; and ſuch other as ſhall be thought con- 
venient for the true Latin ſpeech. 

The honourable company of Mercer: of Londen to have all 
the charge, and care, and rule of the ſchool. They to chuſe 
every year of their company two honeſt, ſubſtantial men, to 
be the ſurveyors of the ſchool, who, in the name of the whole 
fellowſhip, ſhould take all the care and buſineſs of the ſchool 
for that year. They to come into the ſchool ſix days before 
Chriſtmas, and ſo many days before Eafter, St. John Baptiſt, 
and Michae/mas ; and pay the maſters and chaplains their 
quarterly wages; and at the latter end of the year their live- 
ries in cloth. And once in the year to give up their accounts 
to the maſter, wardens, and aſſiſtants; and that to be about 
Candlemas, three days before, or three days after. Then a 
little dinner to be made; and to call to account the receiving 
of all the eſtate of the ſchool: and the maſter-warden to re- 
ceive a noble, the two other wardens 5 8. the ſurveyors 28. 
and for their riding to viſit the lands 118. the clerk of the 
Mercery 35. 4d. with ſome other gifts. That which was 
ſpared that day in rewards and charges to be put into the 
treaſury of the ſchool. What remained, to be given to the 
fellowſhip of the Mercery, to the maintaining and repairing all 
belonging to the ſchool from time to time. The ſurpluſage, 
above repairs and caſualties, to be put into a coffer of iron, 
given by Colet, ſtanding in their hall. And there, from year 
to year, to remain apart by itſelf, that it might appear how 
the ſchool of itſelf maintained itſelf, And at length, over 


and above the whole livelihood, if the ſaid ſchool grow to 
any 
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the firſt founding of the ſchool, was in the O/4- 
change, adjoining to the ſaid ſchool. This houſe 
hath a very handſome front, anſwerable to the 
high maſter's houſe at the north end of the ſchool; 
on which is engraven, EDES TR HORS 
GRAMMATICES. | 

The ſchool-houſe is large and eden It 
conſiſteth of eight claſſes, or forms; in the firſt 
whereof children learn their rudiments; and ſo, 
according to their proficiency, are advanced unto 


the other forms, till they riſe to the eighth. 


Whence, being commonly made perfect gramma- 
rians, good orators and poets, well inſtructed in 


Latin, Greek and Hebrew, and ſometimes in other 


oriental languages, they remove to the univer- 
ſities; and many of them enjoy exhibitions, ſome 
of 101. a year for ſeven years, if they tarry fo 
long, towards their maintenance there. The 
ſchool is governed and taught by two maſters, 


viz. an high-maſter and a ſur-maſter, and a chap- 


lain, whoſe cuſtomary office was to read the Latin 
Prayers in the ſchool, framed for the peculiar uſe 
thereof, and to inſtru the children of the two 
firſt forms in the elements of the Latin tongue, 
and allo in the catechiſm and chriſtian manners ; 
for which there is a room, called the Veſtibulum, 


any further charge to the Mercery, that then alſo it might ap- 
pear, to the laud, and praiſe, and mercy of the ſaid fellowſhip. 
Lafily, That he left it to the ſaid company to add and di- 


miniſh to and from this his book, and to ſupply it in every de- 


fault, and alſo to declare in it, as time, Place, and juſt occa- 
fon ſhould require.” 


being 
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being the anti · room to the ſchool, where the youth A. D. 


are to be initiated into the grounds and principles 7 

. of chriſtian knowledge, as a good and proper in- 

Z troduction into other human learning. 

8 The ſoil of the eaſt part of St. PauPs church- st. Paul's 
yard, was the place where the citizens were wont — 

f to hold their fo/kmote, and the bell-houſe ſtood on 

7 the ſaid ground near to the north ſide of St. Paul's 

? ſchool; in which houſe was hung a bell to call 

0 the citizens together to the ancient court of folk- 


mote. And on the north ſide there was the char- 

nel houſe, upon which was built a chapel * for a 
fraternity to pray for the ſouls of all the faithful 
departed, At preſent it is occupied by bookſellers, 
printſellers, ſilverſmiths, and other tradeſmen : in 

the midſt of whom ſtands the chapter-houſe, a Chapter- 
handſome brick modern building, belonging to 3 


e r In this chanel were buried Robert Barton, and Henry Bar- 
85 tin, mayor, and Thomas Mirſin, mayor, all ſkinners; and were 
* entombed with their images of alabaſter over them, grated or 
* palliſaded about with iron, before the ſaid chapel; all which 
F was pulled down in the year 1549. The bones of the dead, 
* couched up in a charnel under the chapel, were conveyed from 
0 thence into Fin/bury-fie!d, by report of him who paid for the 
e, carriage, amounting to more than one thouſand cart-loads, 
; and there laid on a mooriſh ground, which, in a ſhort time 
b after, being raiſed by the ſoilage of the city, was able to bear 

, three wind-mills ; which at this time is called Vindmill. bill, 
4 on which ſtands the Methodift meeting under Mr. H:ley's 


direction, and St. Lyke's hoſpital for incurable lunatics, The 
li chapel and charnel were converted into dwelling houſes, 
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* warehouſes and ſheds for ſtationers, which were built before g : 

a- it, in place of the tombs. 
i: 7 St. 
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A. D. S7. Paul's; in which the convocation of the pro: 
vince of Canterbury meet, when ſummoned by 
royal authority, or the king's writ. - 

The more weſtern part of this row, on the 


north ſide of St. Paul's church-yard, has been al- 


ready ſurveyed in Caftle Baynard. ward b. | 
Ave- The firſt place on the north ſide of Ludeate- 
1 freet chat preſents itſelf is Ave-Mary-lane : it hath 
good houſes, many of which are inhabited by 
© ners- noted bookſellers, printers, and tradeſmen. On 
rens the welt ſide is an open ſquare court, with good 
| houſes, called Stationer*s-rents. Out of which 
court is a paſſage into Amen-corner, and another 
into Stationer*s-hall. 
Stationers- Slationers hall is a ſpacious brick building. It 
28 hath not many ornaments; but it is very well de- 
ſigned and fitted for buſineſs. And the Hall. room 
is ſo capacious, that ſeveral lotteries have been 
drawn in it. There is an aſcent to it by a flight 
of ſteps, and the light is thrown in by two ſeties 
of windows; the lower windows upright; the 
upper of an elliptical form. Underneath it, and 
at the north end, are warchouſes for the compa- 
ny's flock. 5 
Company, The company of ſtationers includes printers, 
bookſellers, ſtationers, or dealers in paper, &c. 
and bock binders, who were incorporated by Pꝶilib 
and Mary, on the 4th of May, 1556, with an 
intention to make them the court tools to prevent, 
or detect and puniſh the authors, printers, and 


See page 39, &c. of this vol. | 
3 poubliſh- 


publiſhers, of all books that might be written 


againſt the popiſh ſuperſtition; or to propagate 


the reformation of the church. Thereby. at- 
tempting to take away the liberty of the, preſs, 
By which charter their majeſties did give and grant 
to 97 printers, bookſellers, ſtationers; &. free- 
men of the myſtery or art of a ſtationer of the 
city of London, and ſuburbs thereof, That they 
may be one body of itſelf for ever, and one ſo- 
ciety corporated for ever, with one maſter, and 
tuo keepers or wardens, by the name of The ma- 
fter, and keepers or wardens, and commonalty, of the 
myſtery or art Wi 4 Stationer of the city of aden, 
for ever. 

And that the ſame maſter, and keepers or _ 
ens, and commonalty, and their ſucceſſors, may 
from time to time make and ordain, and eſtabliſh, 
for the good and well ordering and governing of 
the freemen of the aforeſaid art or myſtery, and 
of the foreſaid ſociety, . ordinances, proviſions, 
and laws, as often as they ſhall ſee proper and 
convenient; 


i The king and queen to all thoſe to whom theſe preſent 
ſhall come, greeting : 

Know ye, that we, conſidering and maniiſeſtly perceiving 
that ſeveral ſeditious and heretical books, both in verſe and 
proſe, are daily publiſhed, ſtamped and printed, by divers 
ſcandalous, ſchiſmatical, and heretical perſons, not only ex- 
citing our ſubjects and liegemen to ſedition and diſobedience 
againſt us; our crown and dignity, but alſo to the renewal and 
propogating very great and deteſtable herchies againſt the faith 
and ſound catholic doctrine of holy mother, the church; and 
being willing to provide a proper temedy in this caſe: 

Vor. IV. | Tf” Provid- 
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Provided that thoſe ordinances, proviſions and 
laws, be in no wiſe repugnant or contrary to the 
laws and ſtatutes of this our kingdom of England, 
or in prejudice to the common-eal of our lame 
kingdom. 

And that the ſame, and their ſucceſſors for ever, 
are enabled, and may lawfully and faithfully, 
without moleſtation or diſturbance of. us, or the 
heirs or ſucceſſors of our foreſaid queen, or of any 
other perſon, hold, as often as they pleaſe, lawful 
and honeſt meetings of themſelves, for the enaQ- 
ing ſuch laws and ordinances, and tranſacting 
other buſineſs for the benefit of the ſame myſtery 
or art, and of the ſame ſociety, and | for other law- 
ful cauſes in the manner aforeſaid. 

And that the foreſaid maſter, and keepers or 


- wardens, and the commonalty of the ſaid myſtery 


or art of a ſtationer of the foreſaid city, and their 
ſucceſſors, or the greater part of them, being aſ- 
ſembled lawfully and in a convenient place, may 
yearly for ever, or oftner or ſeldomer, at ſuch 
times and places within the ſaid city, as they ſhall 


think fit, chuſe from amongſt themſelves, and 


make one maſter and two keepers or wardens of 
the ſame myſtery or art of a ſtationer of the fore- 
faid city, to rule, govern, and ſuperviſe the fore- 


. aid myſtery and ſociety, and all the men of the 


ſame myſtery, and their buſineſs; and to remove 


and diſplace the former maſter So the former 
keepers or wardens out of thoſe offices, as they 


ſhall ſee beſt. 


It 


2nd 


It 
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It then ardaited, that no e within the A. P. 


kingdom of England, or dominions thereof, either 


17 1766. 


by himſelf or by his journey men, ſervants, or bß 


any other perſon, ſhall practiſe or exerciſe the art 
or myſtery of printing or ſtamping any book, or 
any thing to be ſold or to be bargained for within 
this our kingdom of England, or the dominions 
thereof, unleſs the ſame perſon is or ſhall be one 
of the ſociety of the foreſaid myſtery or art of a 
ſtationer of the city aforeſaid at the time of his 
foreſaid printing or ſtamping z or has for that 
purpoſe obtained our licence or the licence of the 
heirs and ſucceſſors of our foreſaid queen, 


With power for the maſter and wardens to 


ſearch, as often as they pleaſe, any place or ſhop, 


houſe, chamber or building of any ſtamper, 
printer, binder or ſeller of any manner of books 


within the kingdom of England or dominions 
thereof, concerning or for any books or things 
printed, ſtamped, or to be printed or ſtamped, and 
to ſeize, take away, have, burn or convert to the 
proper uſe of the ſaid ſociety all and ſingular thoſe 
books and thoſe things, which are or ſhall be 
printed or ſtamped contrary to the form of any 
ſtatute, act or proclamation, made or to be made. 
And to impriſon ſuch as ſhall diſturb, 2 or 
hinder them. 

In which charter there i is no mention BY a court 


of aſſiſtants, which was firſt conſtituted by that 


charter of the 36 Charles II. contrived to pave the 
way to arbitrary power, the court finding it more 
eaſy to biaſs the few in a court of aſſiſtants, than the 


many which compoſe the whole commonalty. But 
3 the 
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the additions made by that charter of 36 Charles Il. 
to the charter of Philip and Mary, were afterwards 
repealed, and declared null and void; and this, 


and all other companies, were reſtored to their 


original rights by an act of parliament in 2 William 
and Mary *. However, this was made a livery 


company ſoon after its incorporation. A copy of 


which grant or conſtitution, as it may ſerve in the 
like caſe, to inform the reader of the nature of 
this city privilege 1n all livery companies, ſhall be 
ſubjoined in the margin. 
| | | | King 

& And be it enacted (by an a& for reverſing the judgment 
in a quo warrants againſt the city of London, and for reſtoring 
the city of London to its ancient rights and privileges) by the 
authority aforeſaid, that all and every of the ſeveral compa- 
nies and corporations of the ſaid city, ſhall from hence forth 
ſland and be incorporated by ſuch name and names, and in ſuch 
ſort and manner, as they reſpectively were at the time of the 
ſaid judgment given, and every of them are hereby reſtored 
to all and every the lands, tenements, hereditaments, rights, 
titles, eſtates, liberties, powers, privileges, precedencies and 
immunities, which they lawfully had and enjoyed at the time 
of giving the ſaid judgment; and that as well all ſurrenders, 


as charters, letters patents and grants, for zew incorporating 


any of the ſaid companies, or touching or concerning any of 
their liberties, privileges or franchiſes, made or granted by 
the ſaid late king James, or by the ſaid king Charles II. ſince 


the giving of the ſaid judgment, ſhall be void, and are hereby 


declared null and void, to all intents and purpoſes whatſoever. 
2 V. and M. ſeſſ. 1. cap. 8. F. 14. 


1 4 true copy of the grant or conſtitution which made the Sta- 


tioners à /ivery company of the city of London. 
HENSELL, Maros. 


Jovis 10 die Februarii, anno ſecundo dominee Elize reginæ, &c. 


Item. It was this day ordered and agreed, at the earneſt 
ſuir and prayer of * Ca vwvood, and 9 other ſaid perſons, 
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LonDoN, WESTMINSTER, Sc. 
King James I. on the 29th of Ofober, 1603, 
did by his letters patent, grant unto the company 
of Stationers the privilege of the ſole printing of 
almanacks, primers, pſalters and pſalms, in metre 
or proſe, with muſical notes, or without notes: 
and by his letters patent, dated the 8th of March, 
1615, his ſaid majeſty confirmed the ſaid grant 
for the ſole printing of primers, pſalters, pſalms, 
and almanacks in the Engliſh tongue; and did 


further grant to the company of Stationers the ſole 


right to print the A. B. C. the little catechiſm, 
and the catechiſm in Engliſb and Latin by Alexander 
Nowell; for the help and relief of the maſter, keep- 
ers or wardens, and commonalty or freemen of the my- 
ſtery or art of Stationers of the city of London, and 
their ſucceſſors, | 
At preſent the company of Stationers are govern- 
ed by a maſter, two wardens, and a court of 
aſſiſtants; not choſen by the commonalty, but 


being freemen of this city in the fellowſhip of the ſtationers, 
that the ſame fellowſhip from henceforth ſhall be permitted 
and ſuffered to have, uſe and wear, a livery and livery-hood, 
in ſuch decent and comly-wiſe and order as the other compa- 
nies and fellowſhips of this city, after their degrees, do com- 
monly uſe and wear; and that they the ſaid ſtationers ſhall 
cauſe all ſuch, and as many of their ſaid fellowſhip as conve. 
diently may be able, to prepare and make ready the ſame li- 
reries with ſpeed, ſo that they may from henceforth attend 
and wait upon the lord-mayor of this city at all common ſhews 
hereafter to be made by the cityzens of this cytie, in ſuch and 
lyke manner and forte as the other cityzens of the ſayd cytie, 
for the honour of the ſame cytie, of long tyme paſt have done 
and yet dayley do, as occaſion ſhall require. | 
3 NY JACKSON. 
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A. 1566. by and amongſt themſelves; the court of aſſiſt- 


ants having aſſumed the whole power to act for the 
commonalty, and to chuſe maſter and wardens 
annually, and to fill up the court of aſſiſtants at 
their own diſcretion; and ſometimes with ſuch 
partiality, that they brought upon the maſter and 
wardens the reſentment of their ſuperiors". 

And 


= PILKINGTON, Maros. 


Martis xvi die Junii, 1691, annog; RR & Reginæ Willi. e. 
| Mariz Anglie, &c. tertio. 


Upon the humble petition of Gies Suſſex, citizen and ſta- 
tioner of London, ſetting forth, that although he hath been 
upon the livery theſe 20 years, and upon his admiſſion there- 
unto paid the ſum of 20 l. and hath long ſince been called to 
the office of renter-warden of the ſaid company, for which 
he further paid the ſum of 241. yet the maſter, wardens and 
aſſiſtants of the ſaid company, have neglected or refuſed to 
call him upon the aſſiſtants, but upon any vacancy elected 
others of the livery, who are his juniors, to be of the aſſit- 
ants, to his great prejudice. This court having fully heard the 
petitioner, and alſo the maſter and wardens of the ſaid com- 
pany, (who being aſked what objection they had againſt the 
petitioner, now declared they had no exception to him) did 
unanimouſly think fit and order that the ſaid Giles Suſſex be 
forthwith admitted one of the aſſiſtants of the ſaid company, 
and that he take his place among the ſaid aſſiſtants according 
to his ſeniority in the livery ; and that the maſter and wardens 
of the ſaid company, do within a week or ten days next com- 
ing, call a court of afliſtants for the ſaid company, and admit 
the ſaid Giles Suſſex accordingly. 


| MAN. 
STAMPE, Mayosr. 


| Martis xii die Julii, 1692, annog; RR. & Regine Willi. & 


Mariz Ang/iz, &c. guarto. 


It is ordered, that the maſter and wardens of the company 


of ſtationers do appear before this court on this day ſe'nnigbt, 
| and 
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And as to the produce of the ſole printing of — D. 


almanacks, &c. it is made a joint ſtock, with a 


capital 


ind new choſe why they refuſe to ele& and admit Giles Suſſex, 


a member of their company, one of the aſſiſtants of the ſame 


company, purſuant to the order of this court of the 16th of 
June, 1691. And it is likewiſe ordered, that they then pro- 
duce to this court their charter and by-laws. 
| MAN. 
S TAM E, Maros. | 
Martis xix die Julii, 1692, annog; RR. & Regine Willi. & 
| Marie Angliz, Ec. quarts. 

Whereas upon the 16th day of Fane, 1691, it was by this 
court ordered, that the maſter and wardens of the company 
of ſtationers ſhould, within 10 days hereafter, admit Giles 
Suſſex to be one of the aſſiſtants of the ſaid company, and that 
he ſhould take his place according to his ſeniority in the live- 
ry, which they have hitherto refuſed todo. And whereas, 
by another order, dated the 12th inſtant, they were required 


to appear here this day, to ſhew cauſe why they have not 
complyed with the ſaid order, and alſo to bring their charter 


with them : now the preſent maſter and wardens appearing 
here this day, this court doth require and enjoin them to ad- 
mit the ſaid Giles Su/tx one of their aſſiſtants, purſuant to the 
ſaid former order, and to that end to call a court of aſſiſtants 
on or before this day ſeven-night ; and it is further ordered, 
that they do afterwards appear before this court on Thur/day 
next come ſeven-night, and between this and then take out 


their charter, which (as they now alledge) is locked up in a 


cheſt under keys kept by the late maſter and wardens, and 


bring the ms. then unto this court. 
9/0 MAN. 


S TAM PE, Maros. 

Jovis xviii die Julii, 1692, annog; Rx & Reginæ Willi. & 
Mariæ Angliz, c. quarto. 

Whereas upon the humble petition and complaint of Giles 


Suſſex, citizen and ſtationer of London, at a court of lord- 
FF - | mayor 
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capital of about 15,0001. which is divided into 
20 whole ſhares of 3201. each, poſſeſſed by thofe 
who are of the court of aſliſtants; for which de- 


poſit they each receive 401. per ann. dividend: 


then into 40 half ſhares, at 1601. each; for which 
depoſit they each receive 201. per ann. dividend : 

then into 80 quarter ſhares, at 80 l. each; for 
which. depoſit they each receive 10 l. per ann. di- 
vidend: and then into 160 half quarter ſhares, 


mayor and aldermen, holden the 16ch day of June, 1691, an 


order was made that the maſter and wardens of the company 
of ſtationers ſhould admit the ſaid Gz/es Suſſex to be one of the 
aſſilants of the ſaid company according to his ſeniority in the 
livery (being a perſon as they then in court declared they had 
no objection againſt) according to right, and purſuant to the 
uſage and cuſtom of this city. And whereas by another or- 
der of the court of the 19th day of this inſtant July, the ma- 
iter and wardens of the ſaid company were again required to 
call a court of aſſiſtants, and to admit the ſaid Giles Suſſex to 
be one of their aſſiſtants on or before 7 ueſday laſt, as in and by 
the ſaid orders may appear: now Edward Brewfeer, maſter, 
and Jobn Symms and William Philips, wardens of the ſaid com- 


Pany appearing before this court, and being ſeverally aſked 


whether for their part reſpectively they would conſent to yield 
obedience to the orders of this court, and to admit the ſaid 


Giles Suſſex to be one of their aſſiſtants, did ſeverally, without 


any ſufficient cauſe by them or any of them ſhewn, peremp- 


rorily and contumaciouſly refuſe to conſent to admit the ſaid 
Giles Suſſex according to the orders of this court, Whereupop 
the ſaid Edward Brewſter, Fohn & mms, and William Pil 


and every of them, for their ſaid ſeveral contempt and diſj- 


obedience are by this court committed to the goal of Newgate, 
according to the cuſtom and uſage of this city, there to re- 
main until they ſhall yield obedience to the orders, or be other- 


wiſe diſcharged by due courſe of law. 
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at 401. each; for which depoſit they each receive 
51, per ann. dividend ; out of the profits ariſing 
from the printing ſtock engrafted upon the ſaid 
grants by king James I. for the help and relief of 
the maſter, wardens, and commonalty : but theſe 
fhares are all divided amongſt thoſe who have fined | 
for, or ſerved the office of renter-warden. 

Upon the death of any of the married ſtock- 
holders, the profits ariſing from his ſhare devolve 
to his widow z which ſhe enjoys during her widow- 
hood, or life: but if ſhe marry again, or die, 
another perſon is choſen to enjoy the profits of her 
ſhare; who, at his election, pays the depoſir 
money, not to the company, but to the late wi- 
dow, her huſband's or her executors. The ma- 
ſter and wardens are always in the direction of the 
ſtock, to whom are joined fix other members from 
the court of affiſtants, annually :' who adjuſt all 
accounts relating to it, and at Chriſtmas report the 
ſtate thereof to the board. There is alſo a ſtock- 
keeper which is a place of great truſt and con- 
ſiderable profit, 

The ftationers have feveral charities alſo in 
truſt: but it does not appear that they give away 
above 4001. per ann, in penſions, &c. to their 
ant; 

2 This hall was a 29320 houſe, built of ſtone and timber, of 
old time pertaining to John duke of Britain, earl of Richmond, | 
as appeareth by the records of Edward IT. Since that, it was 
Pembroke's-inn, near unto Ludgate, as belonging to the earls 
of Pembroke, in the time of Richard II. the 18th year, and 


of Henry VI. inthe 14th year. It was afterwards called Par- 
geverny-houſe, and belonged to Henry late lord of Burgawenny. 
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Cloſe to this hall is a paſſage through Cock-alley 
into Ludgate ſtreet; which alley is but narrow at 
the entrance, but ic is good and airy froating the 
hall. 

Amen-corner, ſhort, but mit built and inhabit 
ed, fronting Pater-nofter-row. At the upper end 
was ſeated the College of phyſicians, burned by the 
general fire of London. Since which, in that 
place, are erected three good houſes, now the ſeats 
of the reſidentiaries of St. PauPs. 

Warwick-lane runneth northwards into Newgate- 
ſtreet : the weſt {ide being in this ward. 

Between Stationers- ball and Ludgate, ſtands a 


pariſh church dedicated to St. Martin. It is a 


rectory of very ancient foundation, ſome ſay by 
Cadwallo, the valiant king of the Britons, who 
reigned 48 years, and died the 20th of November, 
A. D. 677, and was buried in this church: or at 
leaſt by ſome pious perſon in his reign. In 1457 
it was rebuilt, and a ſteeple added to it : and was 
at one time in the patronage of the abbot and 
convent of Weſtminſter. But queen Mary in the 
firſt year of her reign gave it to the biſhop of 
London for ever. 


This church was burnt "ATE in 1666, and 


when rebuilt was enlarged with the ſcite of the 
parſonage houſe: in conſideration of which the 


| parliament ſettled the value of the living at 1601. 


in lieu of tythes; gol. of which is in lieu of the 
parſonage houſe. 
The body is not ſeen from the ps but is 


tolerably enlightened. The n conſiſts of a 


plain 


. 
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plain tower and pretty lofty e raiſed on a ſob- 
ſtantial arcade. 

Here are daily prayers, at 11 in the 
and ſix in the evening; and four gift 2 ꝗ — in 
the year, Here is what ſome call a ſelect veſtry; 


but it is moſtly general : there are two church- 


wardens, and four ſideſmen, 


Cloſe to the S. W. corner of this church there Ludgate. 
lately ſtood Ludgate. They who dream that this 


gate was founded by a king of the Britons, called 


Lud, about 66 years before Chriſt, would do well 
to conſider how that tradition can be reconciled to - 


the more certain accounts we have recorded, that 
the city walls and gates were not built till about 
the year 296 or 306: and moreover that it does 
not appear upon any good authority, that there 
was ſuch a place as London 66 years before Chriſt *. 
It is more probable that this gate, by which the 
citizens correſponded with the inhabitants of Męſt- 
minſter, was called Lon, by way of abbreviation 
for London-gate, by way of eminence, as the gate 


' moſt frequented by thoſe who paſſed and repaſſed . 


to and from Weſtminſter. In 1215 *. Ludgate was 


rebuilt, which is the firſt authentic account we 


can meet with of its antiquity : and it was re- 
built with the ſtones of the demoliſhed houſes be- 
longing to the Fews: of which they who were 
concerned in the rebuilding of the ſame gate, in 
1 5865 found this token, a ſtone which had been 


© See page 4, vol. i. | 
b Or rather in 1263, when the maſſacre of the Jews hap- 
pened, See vol. i. page 166. 
3 p taken 
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ſcription in Hebrew charaQters, This is the ſtation 
or war of Rabbi Moſes, the ſon of the Hon. Rabbi 
Iſaac. In 1266, a time when Monkiſb fables and 


ignorance of all kind of literature prevailed, the 


citizens were perſuaded to carry the origin of this 


gate as high as fabulous hiſtory had laid its foun- 


dation; and to perpetuate that tradition, invented 
by Geoffry of Monmouth, a dreaming monk, with 
images of Lud and other kings, cut in ſtone and 
ſer up to adorn this gate. This gate, in the year 
1378, was made a free © priſon : and by act of 
eommon- council, in 1382, it was ordained, that 
all freemen of the city ſhould, for debt, treſpaſſ- 
es, accompts, and contempts, be impriſoned in 
Ludgate; and for treaſons, felonies, and other 
criminal matters, committed to Newgate. And 
divers ordinances were made by the ſame autho- 


rity from time to time for the good guard and go- 


vernment of this priſon of Ludgate. In 1463 
this priſon received great benefaction and im- 
provement, both in regard to the building, con- 
veniences, and ſupport of the priſoners, by Ste- 
phen F:fter,, fſhmonger and ſometime lord- mayor, 
and dame Aznes, his wife. In 1586 Ludgaie was 
ſo decayed that it was found neceſſary to rebuild it: 


and the new building was adorned with the images 


of queen Elizabeth, then reigning, on the welt 
ſide, and with the images of Lud and his two 


* ſons, on the eaſt ſide, Thus it ſtood when the 


fire of London in 1666 ſo much damaged .it that 


© Paying nothing for lodging nor water. 1 
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made it neceſſary once more to rebuild ir : which 
was performed in a much more beautiful and 
ſubſtantial manner than ever before; but king 
Lud's effigies and thoſe of his two ſuppoſed ſons, 
ſtill maintained their ſtanding in the eaſt front: 
and the weſt front was adorned with the ſtatue of 
queen Zlizabeth, with the arms of England and 
France quartered over her. In which form and 
condition, with the repairs made in 1733, Lud- 
gate ſtood, till pulled down and totally removed, 
by order of common-council, in the year 1761. 
The priſon is removed to the London-workbouſe, in 
Biſhopſgate ſtreet, 

On the ſouth ſide of Ludgate-ſtreet, facing St. 
Martin's church, is a gateway that leads into the 
precint of Black-friars, of which ſomewhat has 
been related in the ſurvey of Caſtle- Baynard-ward. 
To which let it be added, that this was ſo named 
from the religious foundation of Friars-preachers, 
or Black-friars . In whoſe convent was held that | 
which was called the black parliament ©, And in 
this houſe King Edward II. had his charters and 


See before, page 19. 


* In the year 1524, the 15th of April, a parliament was 
begun at the Black-friars, wherein was demanded a ſubſidy 
of 800,0001. to be raiſed of goods and lands, 4s. in every 
pound; and in the end was granted 2s. in the pound, of their 
goods and lands that were worth 201. or might diſpend 201, 
dy the year, and ſo upwards, to be paid in two years. 


This parliament was adjourned to Vefiminſter, amongſt the 
back monks, and ended in the king's palace there, the 14th 
of Auguſt, at nine o'clock at night, and was therefore called 
lie Black parliament. 


records 
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was a coroner of the verge, 
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records kept. At which time this precin& was 
crowded with the habitations of noblemen and 
In ancient times, during the exiſt- 


tained as a liberty without the juriſdiction of the 
city of London. But, as ſoon as the priory was 
diſſolved, and the records of that religious place 
loſt or embezzled, the mayor pretended a title to 
the liberties; but King Henry VIII. informed 
thereof, ſent to him to deſiſt from meddling with 
the liberties, ſaying, He was as well able to ket 
the liberties as the friars were. And ſo the mayor 
no further meddled, and Sir John Portynarie had 
the keys of the gates delivered to him, and a fee 
for keeping the ſame. 

At which time there were four gates and a wall 
to incloſe this liberty, and a porter to keep the 
ſaid gates; within which artificers and tradeſmen, 
though not free of the city, might exerciſe their 
arts and buſineſs without controul. Here allo 
However, in Queen 
Mary's reign, the city applied to parliament to 
grant them juriſdiction over Black-friars precinct; 
but in vain *: nevertheleſs the ample privileges, 


Which the inhabitants of Black-friars did enjoy, 


have been for many years loſt; ſo that now the 
ſheriffs officers can arreſt there; the ſhop-keepers 


In Queen Mary's time the council of the city put a bill 
into the parliament houſe, ſeeking by the ſame to have the 
liberties of the ſaid Friars: which bill, with all their ſurmiſes, 
was ſo utterly rejected, that their bill never came to the que- 
ſtion; but was ſo ſuppreflei by argument _ in the {ame 
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are obliged to be free of the city; and it is lately 4A. D. 
made part of this ward of Farringdon within; and "_ 
two common-counct|-men are annually elected out 

of it, and added to the number thas 1 to ſerve 

for this ward. 

As to the church and 5 80 of St. Aune in this 
precinct, there has been an account given on 
page 20 of this volume. 

In a direct line ſouthward, turning into the Water- 
broad way, there is a narrow ſtreet, called Water- _ 
lane, that leads to the river, very meanly furniſhed 
with buildings. The paſſages on the weſt ſide 
thereof lead down to Pleet-ditch, within which 
diviſion is that laudable foundation called Scots- Scots-hall, 
ball, a corporation for the relief of the poor and 
neceſſitous people of Scotland, that reſide within 
the cities of London and Weſtminſter; and founded 
by James Kinnier a Scotſman, and merchant of Lon- 
don, who obtained of King Charles II. in 166g, 

his letters patent to incorporate a box-club of his 
countrymen for this purpoſe, and thereby got 
them ſeveral privileges; and to ere&t an houſe 
within the city or liberties of London and MWſmin- 
fer, to be called The Scots hoſpital of King Charles II. 
to be governed by eight Scotſmen, who were to 
chuſe, from amongſt themſelves, a maſter; and 
to elect 33 aſſiſtants. 

All matters relating to the corporation are ma- 
naged by the governors without fee or reward; 
on which occaſions they not only ſpend their own 
money, but contribute quarterly towards the ſup- | 


port of the ſociety and the relief of the poor. 
1 hey 
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* A. D. They provide for the ſick; they grant penſions to 
| nes. . poor and aged; they bury the dead; and give 
money to ſuch as are diſpoſed to return to Scotland; 
the whole expence of which amounts to about 


600 l. per annum. And the officers belonging to is 

this corporation are a treaſurer, a regilter, two ne! 

| Rewards, and a beadle. 8 S1 Th 
| Blackfriars Peter Toy, Eſq; in 1716, formded a ſchool in we! 
* this pariſh, for the cloathing and inſtructing of rat 
40 boys and 30 girls in reading, writing, and ac- pre 
compts, with an endowment of 160 J. 178. 3d. mec 

per annum in truſt to the governors of Sion: college, exp 

who allow the maſter 401. and the miſtreſs gol. ſuct 

per annum. ther 

On the eaſt ſide, entering into nur lun, is Part 
Shoemaker rom, whoſe buildings are ruinous, and who 
trade come to nothing, ſince brought under the 1 
juriſdiction of the city. On the ſouth ſide of this Groc 
ſtreet, between Church-entry and Friars-freet, re- not 

mains the ſcite of Sf. Anne's church. | they 
Apotheca- Lower in Water-lane ſtands apothecaries bal by K 
nes hall. It is a beautiful edifice, and has a pair of gates rated 
leading into an open court, handſomely paved riety 
with broad ſtones : at the upper end of which you of Li 
aſcend by a grand flight of ſtairs into the hall room, from 
built with brick and ſtone, and adorned with co- It 


lumns of the Tuſcan order. The cieling of the of th 


þ * court- room and of the hall are ornamented ele- two v 
| eantly with fretwork; and the wall is wainſcotted Mc 
| 14 feet high, and adorned with the buſt of Dr. leads 

ll Gideon Dela, apothecary to King James I. and RE 
| wich ſcveral pieces of good painting; amongſt ops v 


whom 
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who make up their cheſts here. 
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whom is the portraiture of King James I. and of 
the gentleman who procured their charter, and 
had been obliged to leave France for religion, after 


he had ſuffered ſevere trials and perſecutions. Here 


is alſo a gallery, propoſed for a library; but has 
never been furniſned to anſwer that good intention. 
The appartments for the officers and ſervants are 
well accommodated. Beneath are two large labo- 
ratories; one chemical, and the other for Galenical 
preparations 3 where vaſt quantities of the beſt 
medicines ate prepared, after the drugs have been 
expoſed a conſiderable time for the inſpection of 
ſuch of the faculty of phyſick as chuſe to view 
them, for the uſe of apothecaries and others; and 
particularly for the ſurgeohs of the royal navy; 


# 
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This company was incorporated at firſt with the company; 


Grocers in the year 1606: but ſuch a connection 
not anſwering the purpoſes of their incorporation, 


they were ſeparated by another charter, granted 


by King James I. in the year 1617, and incorpo- 
rated by the name of The maſter, wardens, and ſo- 
riety of the art and myſtery of apothecaries t of the city 
of London, And by this charter they are exempt 
from. pariſh and ward offices. 

It is a livery company, and the 58th on the liſt 
of the city of London; is governed by a maſter; 
two wardens, and a court of aſſiſtants. 


More to the ſouth is Printinghouſe-lahe, which King's 
leads up to and takes its name from the King's Pi ing- 
; | houſe; 


2 At this time there were no more than 194 apothecaries 
ſhops within the city and ſuburbs. 
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printing-bouſe, ſituate in a court at the eaſt end 


thereof; where, by patent from the crown, are to 
be printed the Bible and Common-prayer books, 
acts of parliament, proclamations, king's ſpeeches, 
Sc. and this, which is a brick building of only 
a few years ſtanding, is accounted the moſt capa- 
cious and commodious houſe of its kind in the 
whole world. 

At the ſouth extremity of Water-lane is the 
common plying-place and ferry, called Black. friars 
ſtairs and ferry; cloſe adjoining to which, on the 
welt fide of theſe ſtairs, there is now building a 
ſtone bridge, by act of parliament, under the di- 
rection of the lord-mayor, aldermen, and common- 
council-men of London, acroſs from Black-friars to 
the oppoſite ſhore in the county of Surry; by which 
act they are impowered to fill up the channel called 
Fleetditch, and to purchaſe and pull down ſuch build- 
ings as ſhall be thought proper for forming and 
widening ſtreets and avenues. This bridge is to 
have a'free and open paſſage through the arches 
of 750 teet, at leaſt, within the banks of the river, 
A ſufficient number of glaſs lamps are to be fixed 
upon it, in convenient places, to burn from ſun- 
ſetting to ſun- riſing; and a number of watchmen 
placed for the ſecyricy of paſſengers. _ 

The work is in conſiderable forwardneſs ; and, 
ſo far as done, looks with a good countenance: 
but great oppoſition was made to the plan, when 
firſt propoſed. And now it has been reſolved by 
the commiſſioners to erect a temporary bridge oi 


wood, to connect the north ſhore with the new 
| ſtone 
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ſtone works, which join to the land on the Surry A. D. 

ſide, and ſtretch one arch beyond the center next * 

the abutment at Black: friars: which is ſuppoſed 

to enable them, by the collection of the toll, to 

raiſe money for the completing of the ſaid bridge. 

The ſum, which the lord-mayor and court of 

common- council are empowered to raiſe upon the 

credit of the tolls * for paſſing over this bridge, is 

limited to 30, ooo J. per annum, till they ſhall have 
raiſed 160,000.1. in the whole; which they are not 

to exceed. 


CHAP. XIX, 


Of FarRRINGDON-WARD without *: 


HE extent of this ward, which is the moſt tent. 

L weſtern diviſion of London, is greater than 
| Farringdon within ; as may be gathered from the 
bounds without Newgate and Ludgate. For on the 
eaſt part thereof is the whole preeinct of the late 
priory of St. Bartholomew, and a part of Long-lane, 
aon che north, towards Alder/zate-freet; and all Smith- | 
feld, to. the bars in St. Jobn s. ſtreet. Then our of 
Smithfield, Obicken- lane, towards Turnmill- ftreet. 


1 

2 For every coach, chariot, berlin, chaiſe, chair, or calaſh, 
, with ſix horſes, 25. For ditto with four horſes, 18. 6d. 
(6 For waggon, wain, car or cart, with four or more horſes 
1 or beaſts, 18. For ditto drawn by leſs than four horſes; 
| Fc. 6d, ——For horſe, aſs, or mule, laden or unladen, and 
Mi not drawing, 1d. For every . on 3 1d. 
of — or ditto every other day, 2 
8 2 See the diviſion of this ward, and the reaſon for its name, 
16 in the ſurvey of Farringdon ward avithin, 


2 Back 
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Back again by the pens in Smithfield to Cow-lane, 
which turns towards Holborn; and Hofier-lane out 
of Smithfield; alſo toward Holborn, till it meets 
with a part of Cow-lane. - Cock. lane, out of Smith- 
field, over-againſt Pie- corner. Giltſpur-ſtreet, out 
of Smithfield to Newgate. Then from Newgate, 
| weſt by 6. Sepulebre's church, to Turnagain-lane on 
Snow-bill, From the place were the conduit ſtood 
on Snow-bill to Holborn-bridge, up Holborn hill and 
Holborn; to the bars, on both ſides. 

On the north ſide, at the bottom of Holborn-- Bill, 
is Gold-lane, commonly called Field-lane, remark- 
able for ſhops that ſell offal of beaſts and baked 
ſheeps-heads. Then higher is Hatton-garden-ſtreet, 
Leather-lane, and Brook: ſtreet, turning to the fields. 

On the ſouth fide from Newgate lieth the Old- 
bailey, which ſtretches down by the wall of the city 
to Ludgate. On the weſt fide of which ſtreet 
breaks out another lane, called &. George S. lane, 
till you come unto the ſouth end of Seacoal- lane; 
and then, turning towards nn, it is called 
Fleet- lane. 

The next out of the high ſtreet FEM Newgate, 
turning down ſouth, is called the Little-bailey, and 
runs down to the eaſt of S7. George's-lane. Then 
is Seacoal-lane, which turns down into Fleet- lane. 
Near unto this Sęacoal- lane, in the turning towards 
the conduit on Snow-bill, is another "Na called in 
record Windagain-lane, for that it turned down to 
Turnmill- brooł, and from thence back again; for 
there was no way over. 


At 


i 
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At Heolborn-bridge you enter Fleet-market, and A. D. 
beyond Holborn- bridge is Sboe- lane, which runs out WO 


of Holborn unto the . which food in Fleet 
ſtreet. | 
The next is Bartlet buildings, a kind of a ſquare, 


well built and inhabited: and Paul*s-head-alley, 


which leads into Fetter-lane, which ſtretches ſouth 
into Fleet-fireet, near the eaſt end of $/. Dunſtar's 
church. Beyond St. Dunſtan's weſtward is Chancery- 
lane, part of which, including the Rolls-chapel on 
the eaſt ſide, and to the lane facing the Rolls on 
the weſt ſide. And to Shire-lane, near the bar: 
ſo called, becauſe this lane divides the city liberties 
on this ſide from the ſhire or county. And from 


this lane to the bars are the bounds without New- - 


gate, including the north fide of Fleet-freet. 
Without Ludgate, this ward runs up from the 

ſcite of the ſaid gate to Temple-bar, and hath on 

the north ſide the ſouth end of the Old-bailey. 


Then it proceeds down Ludgate- bill to Fleet: ſtreet, 
leaving the market on the north, and thence to 
Temple- bar, as above deſcribed. 


From Ludgate again, on the ſouth ſide, we have 


Fleet-ditch, now filled up; Bride-lane, which runs 


ſouth by Bridewell; Dorſet-ſtreet ; Saliſbury- court; 
and Water-lane, which runs down to the Thames: 
then J/hbite-friars and the Temple. So that Temple- 
bar is the extent of this Farringdon-ward without, 


This ward is bounded on the eaſt by the ward Bounds. 
of Farringdon within, the precinct of the late priory 


of St. Bartholomew near Smithfield, and the ward 
of han aut on 1 north, by the Charter- bouſa, 


23 the 
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A. D. the pariſh of St, Jobn's Clerkenwell, and part of &.. 


and 

t Andrem's pAriſh without the freedom; on the weſt * t 
by High-holborn, and St. Clement's Pariſh in the was 

Strand; and on the ſouth by the river of Thames. Poby 

Govern- The government is in one alderman; 16 com- there 

ment. mon-council-men, of whom two are the alderman's Ir 

deputies; 23 conſtables; 48 . e erg 1 80 Gat 

ſcavengers; and four beadles. Fits dow! 

In ſurveying this ward, which admins. more work 

houſes and inhabitants than many cities, and more 2805 

public buildings and offices than moſt of the cities a7 

in England put together, we begin on the north 1 

ſide without Neugate. And the firſt object of our fifth 

81. Sepul- attention is the parochial church dedicated in com- 1 

ebres. memoration of our Saviour's ſepulchre or grave at the f 
Feruſglem, or vulgarly called dr. Sepulebre's, is now and 

a ſpacious building, but not ſo large as of old time, the r 

part of the ſcite of it being let out pon building made 

leaſe, and for a garden-plat. It is generally be- The 

lived to be founded about the year 1 100, at which feet 

time a particular devotion was paid to the holy /e- the v 

pulchre. And it was ſo decayed in the reign of chap 

Edward IV. as to require to be rebuilt. Roger the 1 

biſhop of Saliſbury, in the reign of Henry I. gave ſteep 

the patronage of this church to the prior and con- The | 

vent of St. Bartholomew in Weſt-Smithfield, who e- of -vi 

ſtabliſhed a perpetual vicarage in this church, and twett 

held it till their diſſolution, when it fell to the the 4 

crown. King James I. in the ſeventh year of his in thi 


reign, granted the rectory and its appurtenances, Educ 

and ad vowſon of this vicarage, to Fr. Philips, &c. 

After which the D 5 the gs 
an 
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and its appurtenances, and held them in fee-farm 
of the crown. And the advowſon of the vicarage 
was purchaſed by the preſident and fellows of $7. 
Jobn Baptiſt college, n who continue patrons 
thereof. 

In the year 1636 this impropriation, held in 
fee-farm, was worth 440 l. and the vicarage, en- 
dowed with a third part of the tythes, Sc. was 
worth 1791. 148. 6d. at preſent the vicar receives 
200 l. per annum, in lieu of tythes, as ſettled by 
act of parliament. 

This pariſh lieth four parts in London, and the - 
fifth in Middleſex. | 

The preſent ſtructure was much ail by 
the fire of London in 1666. The outward walls 
and the tower were capable of reparations: -and 
the middle iſle of the church was at the ſame time 
made with an arched roof, which was not ſo before. 
The church, in its preſent ſituation, meaſures 126 
feet in length, excluſive of the broad paſſage at 
the weſt end; the breadth, excluſive of the north 
chapel, is 58 feet. The height of the roof, in 
the middle ifle, is 35 feet; and the height of the 
ſteeple, to the top of the pinnacles, is 146 feet. 
The body of the church is enlightened with a row W 
of very large Gothic windows, with buttreſſes be- 
tween, over which runs a flight cornice; and on 
the top a plain and ſubſtantial battlement work, 
in the ſtile of the public buildings in the reign of 
Edward IV. And the ſteeple is a plain ſquare 
tower, crowned with four pinnacles. 
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The church- yard, which lies ſouthward, and 
reaches quite up to the pavement of the ſtreet, 
was formerly incloſed with a high brick wall, with- 


out allowing any footway for paſſengers on the out- 
fide, to the great terror and danger of foot people, 


But, amongſt the other jmprovements in this city, 
the church-yard of St. Sepulchre's was one of the 
The front wall is totally re- 
moved, the church-yard is laid open, and the view 
of ſo fine a church is hecome an ornament to the 


city. 


There is another church- yard or burial- ground 
belonging to this pariſh in Chick-lane, given by 
Sir William Selby for the uſe of the poor for ever. 
And a workhouſe in the ſame lane for the poor of 


the pariſh, 


The donations to the poor of this pariſh for ever 
amount to 2501. beſides which Mr. Cooper gave 
and Sir Richard Reeves 
left to the pariſh xool. per annum for ever. 

The ſtock ef money given to the poor by eight 
charitable perſons amounts to 5001. and eight o- 
thers gave 1281. 138. per annum, to provide coals 
and fuel for the poor. 

They alſo have two alms- houſes 60 their poor; 


one founded on Syowhill, in a yard a little eaſtward 


of Cock-lane, by Edmund Hammond, Eſq; in 1631, 


for {x unmarried men, who endowed them with 


71. IOS. per annum each, to be paid by the com- 
pany of Haberdaſbers: the other is on the ſouth 
fide of Gooſe-alley, near the middle, for eight poor 
people, who receive from 58. to 158, quarterly 
. the Armourers company, 


* There 
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There are ſeven gift ſermons on ſer days, a . 4. 1 8 
1766. 


parſonage-houſe, and ſome glebe and perquiſites, 
which increaſe the yalue of, the living conſider- 
bl 
f 1 he ſexton of this pariſh is the perſon, men · 
tioned before, that gives an admonition to the 
condemned criminals in Newgate the night before 
their execution; which he repeats next morning, 
as they are carried paſt St. Sepulchre's church-yard: 
and the great bell of this pariſh tolls, by way of a 
paſſing-bell, from fix to ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing on the day of execution. 
The government of this pariſh is in a veſtry, 


that conſiſts of all who have paſſed the office of 


conſtable; and, being divided into four precincts 
within the liberty and one without, that part 
within the liberty has four churchwardens, five 
overſeers, and four ſideſmen; that without the 


liberty has no more than one churchwarden, two 


ſideſmen, and four overſcers. 

Adjoining to this church, eaſtward, is Church- 
lane, which leads up to Pye-corner, and Giliſpur- 
ſtreet, which alſo leads to Pye-corner. On the 


| weſt ſide of the church is Cock-lane, more cele- 


brated for the impoſture of Fanny's ghoſt, impoſed 
upon the public, than for any thing elſe. More 
weſtward is Cow-lane, a broad and good ſtreet for 
carts, Sc. out of which comes Hafer lane, that 
runs into Smithfield. 

Smithfield, called W:ft-Smithfield, there being an- 


pther place of the ſame name in the eaſtern envi- 
30; | rons 
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” = rons of Lind, was anciently a much larger open 


L 


, 


field, and perhaps ſo called from one Smith, the 


owner thereof, or becauſe it was level and ſmooth, 


which by corruption might be called Smith, inſtead 
of Smooth, field, was uſed in very early time for juſts 


and tournaments *: and one part of it, where now 


we ſee the ſheep-market, was called the elms e, as 
being 


v See p. 320 and 336. In the 48th of Eward III. dame 
Alice Perrers or Pierce, the king's concubine, as lady of the ſun, 
rode from the Tower of London, through Cheap, accompanied 
by many lords and ladies ; every lady leading a lord by his 
horſe's bridle, till they came into We/-Smithfield; and then 
began a great juſt, which laſted for ſeven days. 

Alſo in the gth of Richard IT. was the like great riding from 
the Tower to W:ftminfler, and every lord led a lady's horſe's 
bridle ; and in the morning began the juſts in S mithſield, which 
laſted three days. Henry of Darby, the duke of Lancaſter's ſon, 
the lord Beaumont, Sir Simon Burley, and Sir Paris TP, all 
behaved well. 

In the year 1393, the 17th of Richard II. certain lords of 
Scotland came into England to get worſhip by force of arms. 
'Fhe earl of Mar challenged the earl of Nottingham to juſt with 
him; and ſo they rode certain courſes, but not the full chal- 
lenge : for the earl of Mar was caft, both horſe and man, and 
two of his ribs broken with the fall; ſo that he was conveyed 
out of Smithfield, and fo towards Scotland, but died by the way 
at Tork. « 

Looſe ſerving- men would commonly meet here, and make 
uproars and quarrels; inſomuch that it was many years called 
Ruffians-hall, being the uſual rendezvous of ruffians and quar- 
rellers, during the time that ſwords and bucklers were uſed; 
when every ſerving-man carried a buckler at hid. back, which 
hung by the hilt or pommel of his ſword, hanging before him. 

Between Haſier- lane and Coau- lane, in Smithfield, anciently 
was a large peol of water, called Smith — fond, or Horſe. pool, 
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being covered with elm - trees, and was the place wa 
of execution for malefactors in and before the year 'F 
1219. And in later times, when the ſpirit of re- 
formation in religion began to appear. in this metro- 
polis, Smithfield became the aceldema, or field of blood. 
In the center of the ſpace now incloſed with rails 
many were burnt for their ſteady adhering to the 
principles of the goſpel, and oppoling the dere 
peculiar to the church of Rome. 

At the ſame time, and all the time of which 
we have any mention of Smithfield, it was, and has 
been, and now is, a market- place for cattle, hay, | 
ſtraw, and other neceſſary proviſions; and once in Bartholo- 
the year, at Bartholomew-tide, for a general fair, wewefar. 


commonly called Bartholomew fair. | 
| | Tt 
fran the watering of horſes there; and to the ſouth-weſt of 
which, in Cow lane, where St. Fohn's court (the firſt thorough- 
fare into Chick-/ane, on the right-hand leading from Smith- 
feli) is ſituate, ſtood the gallows, or publick place of execu- 
tion, denominated the Elms, from the great quantity of ſuch 
trees growing in that neighbourhood. But, the gallows being 
removed to the weſt end of the ſuburbs, this part of Smithfield 
was ſoon erected into ſtreets, lanes, &c. among the firſt of 
which buildings was that ſpacious and lofty wooden edifice 
denominated High-hall, lately ſtanding in the ſaid Sr. John's 
court, This ancient ſtructure of wood and ſtone was the city 
reſidence of the prior of Sempringham in Lincolnſhire, as is evi- 
dent by the writings thereunto belonging, in the cuſtody of Sir 
Harry Featherflone, wherein the ſaid houſe is denominated Sem- 
pringham head-hauſe. 
4 King Henry II. granted to the priory of St. Bartholomew 
the privilege of a fair, to be kept here yearly, at Bartho/omew- 
tide, for three days, wiz. the eve, the day, and the morrow; 


to which the clothiers of Fng/and and drapers of London repair- 
ed, 
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It is a very grand ſquare, ſurrounded by many 
good buildings: yet the great number of cattle, 
horſes, ſheep, c. which are brought to this mar- 
ket every Monday and Friday, and the want of pro- 
per care and regulation, has made the area a ſcene 
of filth and naſtineſs. But it muſt be allowed to 
be the greateſt market in Europe for dick cattle, 
horſes, and ſheep. 


St. Bartho- The ſouth-eaſt ſide of this ſquare is graced with 


Jomew's 
Holpital. 


the magnificent building of St. Bartholomew's bo- 


ſpital; of whoſe foundation we have given an ac- 


count in Vol. I. p. 92. It was afterwards incor- 
porated by the name of The hoſpital of the mayor, 


ed, and had their booths and ſtandings within the church-yard 
of this priory, cloſed in with walls and gate, locked every 
night, and watched, for the ſafety of men's goods and wares, 
A court of piepowder was daily, during the fair, holden for 
debts and contracts. 

The fair kept here, inſtead of three aan, 0 was at wk 
prolonged to a fortnight; and became of little other uſe than 
for idle youth and looſe people to reſort to, and to ſpend their 
money in vanity; and (which was worſe) in debaucheries 
drunkenneſs,, whoredom, and in ſeeing and hearing things 
not fit for Chriſtian eyes and ears; many of the houſes and 


| booths here ſerving. only to allure men and women to ſuch 


purpoſes of impiety. Therefore the magiſtracy, often intend- 
ing, at laſt fully reſolved, in the year 1708, to reduce the fair 
to that ſpace of time only, according to which it was at firlt 
granted, that is, to three days; and accordingly an order was 
made: and at a court of common-council in June, the ſaid 
year, the order was confirmed: whereby the fair was to be kept 
for three days only, for ſelling of merchandizes, according to 
the original grants from the crown ; which regulation, though 
it has been ſometimes broke, the chief magiſtrate of late years 
has ſtrictly obſerved. 


See Vol. II. page 36. 
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commonalty, and citizens, of London, governors for A. ;D. 
17 


the poor, called Little St. Bartholomew's, near 
WeRt-Smithfield. And it was erected for ſick and 
maimed people; where great care is taken of them, 
and all neceſſaries for food, lodging, attendance, 
phyſic, and medicaments, proper for their cure, 
adminiſtred; for they have good able phyſicians 
and ſurgeons provided, belonging to the hoſpital, 
who give their conſtant attendance, as occaſion 
requires; and they have matrons and nurſes to 
look to the patients, and to ſee that they have 
what is convenient, and _ is preſcribed for 
their health. 5 

There belongs alſo to the hoſpital an apotheca- 
ry, to provide and prepare what the 'phyſicians 
direct: and the diſeaſed are duly viſited by them 
in their wards, where they are lodged, every morn- 
ing and evening, as there is need; every one 
having a bed to himſelf; and, by the care of the 
matrons, the wards are Mag kept clean and 
neat. 
This hoſpital, "EA the time of its incorpora- 
tion, began to flouriſh under the government of 
the lord- mayor, four aldermen, and eight com- 


toners * : who had under them an hoſpiraller, 
renter- 
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f The preſident always a ſenior alderman. Purveyors four, 
two aldernien and two commoners, Almoners four, one alder- 
man and three commoners. The treaſurer, a commoner, 
Scrutiners two, both commoners. | 


The governors were always elected by the Jord- - mayor and 
his brethren the other governors, who yearly elected fix, that 


_ 8: ſay, two aldermen and four commoners, who were ad- 
| | mitted 
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renter-clerks, butler, porter, matron, twelve ſiſ. 


TIO ters, and eight beadles; beſides three ſurgeons in 


much thereby. 


wages, and a miniſter. 


Above an hundred years ago this hoſpital main. 
tained about three hundred poor diſeaſed people, 
at the yearly charge of 20001. 

Although the old hoſpital, then ſtanding, wholly 


eſcaped the dreadful fire in 1666, yet, a great part 


of its revenues being in houſes in London, ſuffered 
Notwithſtanding, ſuch hath been 
the care of the governors, the diligence and in- 


duſtry of the phyſicians and ſurgeons, and the 


ſupplies of ſeveral good benefactors, that there 


have been yearly received in here many maimed 
and ſick ſeamen and ſoldiers, with other diſeaſed 


perſons, from divers parts of the king's dominions, 
and ſome from foreign parts, and- many cured, 
and relieved with money, and other neceſſaries, 
at their departure, beſides their diet and lodging 
during their cure. 

The buildings were by length of time become 
ſo ruinous and dangerous, that in the year 1729 


mitted into the hoſpital after this manner: The whole com- 
pany of the twelve old governors, fitting in aſſembly together, 
cauſe their clerk to read unto the fix newly elected their charge. 
That done, and the new elected conſenting and yielding them- 
ſelves to the charge, the half of the governors, that had ful- 


filled their two years governance, ſtood apart, and the other 


half that remained, with the new elected, took them by the 
hands aſter their degrees, and ſo admitted them; and, before 
they parted, all dined together, as well thoſe that came a- new, 
as thoſe that had governed their time, and thoſe that remained, 
every man at his own coſt and charge, 
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there appeared to be an abſolute neceſſity to re- A. P. 


build the ſame. And a ſubſcription was then en- 
tered into by many of the worthy governors, and 
other charitable perſons, (amongſt whom was Dr. 
Ratcliff) for defraying the expence thereof, upon 
2 plan then prepared, containing four detached 


piles of building, to be joined by ſtone gateways, 


about a court or area: three piles whereof have 
been erected and finiſhed, and the fourth is now 
building, by the money ariſing from the ſubſcrip- 
tions, and the benefactions of the governors, and 
other charitable perſons, given for that purpoſe 
only, 


One of the ſaid piles doth contain a large hall, 


for the reſort of the governors at general courts; 
acompting-houſe for the meeting of the commit- 
tees of governors, for the diſpatch of the buſineſs 
of the hoſpital; ſeveral rooms for examining, ad- 
mitting, preſcribing for and diſcharging the pati- 
ents; and other neceſſary offices. The other two 


piles do contain wards for the reception of the 


patients and their nurſes only ; ſo that the hoſpital, 
being ſo conſiderably enlarged, doth now entertain 
420 patients within the ſame, beſides 66 patients 
in the Locke and King/land hoſpitals, and a great 
number of out- patients. 

To deſcribe the architecture of this magnificent 
edifice, and all the particulars that could be men- 
tioned to. its advantage, would be too prolix, 
Let it only be obſerved, That every thing has 


been done for the good of ſuch as become the 


objects of this charity: that the ſtaircaſe is painted 
„ 5 and 
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A. P. and given by the late Mr. Hogarth, containing two 
pictures, repreſenting the good Samaritan and the 
pool of Betheſda, which, for truth of colouring 
and expreſſion, may vie with any thing of its kind 
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in Europe: and the frontiſpiece of this hoſpital, 
towards Smithfield, is adorned with pilaſters, enta. 
blature, and pediments, 'of the Tonic order, with 
the figure of King Henry VIII. ſtanding in full 
proportion in a nich; and the figures of two crip- 
ples on the pediment. 

Within the precin& of this hoſpital at the 


north-weſt angle, ſtands the parochial church of 


St. Bartholomew the Leſs, founded in 1102. by the 
original founder of the hoſpital for a chapel to it: 
but, at the diſſolution of the priory of St. Barthels- 


mew the Great, this was converted into apariſh-church - 
for the inhabitants of the precinct of the ſaid ho- 
ſpital. 


in the height of the ſteeple. 


This church is an old fabrick, of 99 feet 
in length, 42 in breadth, 34 in heighth, and 74 


It 1s a vicarage, in 


the patronage of the lord-mayor, aldermen, and 
citizens of London: and, as this building eſcaped 


the fire of London in 1666, it is very ancient. 


The value of this living is about 1201. per annum, 
ariſing from the chamber of London, which pays 
the vicar 131. 6s. 8d. and from caſualties; and 


from the allowance paid by the hoſpital. 


The veſtry is general; and there are only two 
churchwardens, and no other pariſh-officers. 
At the ſouth-eaſt corner is the ſtreet called 
Duck-lane, which comunicates with Litile- Britain, 
Alderſgate, and Newgate-flireet, At the north: eaſt 
corner 
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corner of which lane ſtands the remains of the A- D. 


ancient priory of S7. Bartholomew, which is now a 


parochial church and a rectory, known by the Great St. 


name of St. Bartholomew the Great. This was ori- 
ginally a pariſh-church, and ſtood next adjoining 
to the priory church: but when the priory church 
was pulled down to the choir, the choir, by the 
king's order, was annexed for the enlargement of 
the ſaid old pariſh church thereunto adjoining z 
and ſo it was uſed till Queen Mary gave the rem» 
nant of the priory church to the Black friars, who 
uſed it as their conventual church till the firſt year 
of Elizabeth, when the friars were turned out, and 
all the ſaid church, with the old pariſh church, 
was wholly, as it ſtood in the laſt year of Ed- 
ward VI. given by parliament to remain for ever 
a pariſh-church to the inhabitants within the cloſe *, 

called 


This cloſe is open and large, with ſeveral good houſes, 
which generally are all well inhabited. Out of this cloſe are 
ſeveral paſſages into Duck-lane, Little-Britain, and two into 
Alderſgate-fireet, of which one is through Northumberland. alley. 
and the other through Half. moon- alley; another paſſage into 
Club- fair, and another into Long - lane. 

Places of note in this cloſe, and near it, are, We/moreland- 
court, a ſquare place, formerly a large houſe, now converted 
into tenements. Out of this court is Wefmoreland-alley, by 
ſome called Paved- alley, as paved with free-ſtone, and leads 
into Alder/gate-fireet. Half moon · alley, very narrow, Middle- 
ſex-houſe, an old large building, now ſevered into dwelling- 
houſes, with a court-yard before it, incloſed within a wall. 
Over againſt this place is Parker's-yard, indifferent good. Paſſ- 
ing northwards is a gate-way, the bounds of this cloſe, where 
beyond there are ſome ſtreets and buildings, as New-ftreet and 
Middle-flreet, both indifferent; and Back-alley, which is but 

Vo L. IV. | R ordinary; 
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A. D. called Great St. Bartholomew's; and ſo it remains, 

1766. and is the ſame ſtructure, as then exiſted, except 

the ſteeple, which was then timber, and was pulled 

down and rebuilt, in 1628, of brick and ſtone, 

This church is a ſpacious old edifice, of the Gothic 

and Tuſcqn orders, 132 feet long, 57 broad, 4) 

high, and 75 the height of the ſteeple. The pa- 

tronage is in the earl of Holland. The value is 

computed at no more than 601. per annum. The 

veſtry conliſts of the miniſter, church-wardens, 

ſach as have ſerved church-warden, and thoſe who 

have fined for all offices and are choſen into the 

veſtry by the veſtrymen. Here are two church- 

wardens, two folgte for the poor, and two 
ſideſmen. 

N. B. Any perſon, though not a freeman of 

London, may keep a ſnop and exerciſe any trade 


is the ſtreet called Cloth- air, noted for wogllen- 
- drapers and mercers. 

On the eaft ſide of Smithfield runs Long laue, 
which communicates with all the eaſtern parts 
through Cripplegate ; but is very badly built, and 
indifferently inhabited by inferior ſorts of tradeſ- 
men and publicans. | 
Smithfiela. On the north ſide of Smithfield | is the great open- 
bars: © ing called Smithfield: bars, becauſe the city bars, 

that ſever the city liberty from the county on that 
ſide, are ſet up there. And on the north-welt 
corner are the ſheep- -pens: from whence are the 


Long - lane. 


ordinary: all three falling into another ſtreet, w which has a 


3 ff to Lon lane. | 
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ſeveral ſtreets and lanes that communicate with 1566 
Holborn, S not- hill, and the Old- bailey. 
Through Chick. lane and Com- laue we paſs for- St An- 
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ward to Holborn, where the firſt thing that pre- — 

ö ſents, worthy of note, is the pariſn- church of St. 4 

| Andrew, ſituate at the north-weſt angle of Shoe- - A 
lane. It is a rectory, and originally in the gift of C 

| the dean and canons of St. Paul's, London, who P 

; transferred it to the abbot and convent of Ber- . 

N nondſey; and they continued patrons thereof till : 


their convent was diſſolved by Henry VIII. His 
: majeſty granted this church to Thomas lord Wri- 
otbefley, afterwards earl of Southampton, from whom 


7 
7 
5 
25 
1 
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mw 


it deſcended by marriage to the late duke of Mon- 
tague; and is deemed worth 6001. The preſent 
f edifice was finiſhed in 1687, and is one of the 


largeſt and beſt illuminated and decorated churches 
in 1 105 feet in length, 63 feet in breadth, 

43 feet in height, and a tower 110 feet high, fi- 
niſhed in 1704. It ſtands at a diſtance from the 
„ ſtreet, called Holborn- bill, in a large church- yard, 


5 ſevered off from the ſtreet by handſome iron gates 
9 and paliſadoes. Here alſo is incloſed a very good 
| parſonage-houſe, There is another church-yard, 

or burying-ground, that lies on the eaſt ſide of 
I $hoe-lane, belonging to this pariſh. a 
85 Cloſe to the weſt ſide of the church- yard, on Thavies- 
”  Holborn-bill, is one of the inns of court, called in. 
. Thavie's-inn, an inn of chancery, and founded by 
1 


fobn Thavie, Eſq; who lived in the reign of King 
1 Edward III. It is a member of Lincdlw 5-inn, and 
vas lately improved, or rather totally rebuilt, in 
al : 1 - 2 a very 
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a very handſome manner. It is governed by a 
principal and eleven ancients, who, with the reſt 
of the members, are to be ten days in commons 
in iſſuable terms, and a week in every other term. 
Facing St. Andrew's ſtands Ely-houſe, the ancient 
manſion-houſe for the city reſidence of the biſhops 
of Ely. The buildings belonging to this houſe 
are very ancient, conſiſting of a large hall, ſeveral 
ſpacious rooms, and a good chapel. Here allo is 
a fine capacious court-yard, and a conſiderable ex- 
tent of garden-ground: but all is run to decay, 


This houſe was given to the biſhops of Zly by 


William de Luda, biſhop of that ſee in the reign 
of Edward I. by the name of the manor of Ould- 
Bourne, with the appurtenances; on the ſpecial 
condition that his next. ſucceſſor ſhould beſtow 
1000 marks to provide maintenance for three 
chaplains, to ſerve in the chapel there. But this 
edifice is not the original building. Thomas Arun- 
del, biſhop of Ely in the reign of Edward III. and 
Richard II. rebuilt it, with a large gateway and 
front towards the ſtreet, 

At this time there was a very large piece of 


ground, the quantity of 40 acres or thereabouts, 


of orchard and paſture, incloſed with a wall, be- 
longing to it, which falling to the crown at the 
death of biſhop Cox, Queen Elizabeth gave that 


incloſed land to lord-chancellor Hatton and his 


b Olabourns was an ancient village built upon the bank of 
the rivulet or Bourne, called Olabourre, that ſprung up near the 


ſouth end of Gray's-inn-lane, and ran in a clear current to the | 


brid ge at the bottom of Holbourn or Olabourne hill, where it fell 
into the river Wells, | 
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heirs for ever. The chancellor built a large houſe A. P. 
; 3 "Wy | 1766. 
upon the premiſes; which being removed, the 
ground has been all laid out into ſtreets, and co- 
vered with very good and genteel buildings; a- 
mongſt which that called Hal ton- garden is reputed 
one of the handſomeſt in or about London. 
More to the weſt, on the north ſide of Helborn, putnival'ss 
ſands Furnival*s-imm; fo called from its founder, inn. 
Sir William Furnival, Knt. It is one of the inns 
of chancery; is a handſome old building, which 
you enter by a large gate; and behind there is a 
pleaſant garden. | 
Abour ſixty yards more weſtward are the bars, 
that in this quarter divide the city liberty from the 
county: and cloſe within theſe bars, on the ſouth 


5 fide of Holborn, is Staples-inn, which is one of the Staples. 

6 inns of chancery, and conſiſts of two large courts, inn. 

ID ſurrounded with very good buildings. 

'- WH More to the caſt is Caſtle- yard, a handſome ſtreet, 

d which leads through Cur/itors-alley into Chancery- 

d lane. But proceeding eaſtward in Holborn, we 
come to Barnard Sinn near Fetter-lane, which is 

of that inn of chancery formerly. called Markworth's- 

5, im. This fociety is governed by a principal and 

e twelve ancients, who, with the other members, 

ne are obliged to be in commons a fortnight in two 

4 terms, and ten days in each of the other; on penal- 

'* Wl ty of forfeiting 38. a week. | 

e WM Returning to Newgate we paſs Fetter-lane, Bart- 

the lett's-buildings, Shoe-lane, and over Holbern- bridge, 

ne il where the rivulet called Olabourne met with and 


i In this ſtreet is a mathematical ſchool founded for charity 
irs boys. | EE 
l R 3 | ran 


Q 
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A. P. ran into the river Wells, which afterwards emptied 
1786. themſelves by Fleet-ditch into the Thames : but are 
now confined to the courſe of a common ſewer, 
made in that ditch under Fleet-market, &c. 

Hand in- Near the ſouth - eaſt extremity of Snow-hill, 
oa ire which is the ſtreet that riſes eaſtward from Holborn- 
bridge, there is, oppoſite St. Sepulchre's church, the 

Hand in hand fire-office in Angel court. It was e- 

rected in the year 1696 for inſuring only houſes. 

Every inſurer ſigns a deed of ſettlement, by which 

he is not only inſured, but inſures all that have 

ſigned that deed, from loſſes in their houſes by 

fire. So that every perſon, thus inſured, is ad- 

mitted into joint partnerſhip, and becomes an equal 


ſharer in the profits and loſs, in proportion to their cour 
reſpective inſurances. forg| 

The conditions of inſurance are 28. per cent. ling, 

premium, and 108. depoſit on brick houſes, and and 1 

double thoſe ſums on timber houſes. No more ment 

than 2000]. to be inſured in one policy. A 

The affairs of this office are managed by 24 is th 
directors, who are choſen by the perſons inſured, were. 

in rotation, and ſerve the office three years without Uh 

any ſalary or reward. And this office keeps in rized 

its ſervice 30 fire-men, who are protected from a of L. 

preſs, are annually ctoathed, and wear a ſilver no pt 
badge, with two hands joined, and a crown over ſeven 

them. minec 
fuſtice-han The Old. Bailey is the next opening on the fouti thus 
. Old- fide, in which ſtands jaſtice- hall, commonly called of E 
the ſeions- houſe, on the eaſt ſide, and where Lie and ſ 


Old-bailey terminates. This hall ſtands backwards 
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in a large court, into which the entrance is now A. P. 


by a handſome gateway, lately erected. As to "uw 
the edifice itſelf, it is a plain brick building, with- 
out ornament; or any thing but its commodiouſ- 
neſs to recommend it. A court is held here eight 
times a year for the trial of offenders for crimes 
committed in London and Middleſex. The judges 
are the lord- mayor; the aldermen paſt the chair, 
and the recorder, attended by the ſheriffs, and 
| ſome one of the national judges. Here are two 
| juries; one of citizens, to try ſuch as have offend- 
ed in the city; and another of houſekeepers of the 
county of Middleſex, to try offences committed in 
1 the county, And the crimes cognizable in this 
r court are high and petty treaſon, murder, felony, 
forgery, petty larceny, burglary, cheating, libel- 
. ling, the uſing falſe weights and meaſures, Cc. 
q and they can inflict amerciaments, corporal puniſh- 
6 ments, Sc. tranſportation, and loſs of life. 
Almoſt at the ſouth-eaſt extremity of this ſtreet Surgeons« 
4 is the new hall built by the ſurgeons ſince they __ 
g, WH vere ſeparated from the barbers. | 
at Under their ancient incorporation they autho- 
in rized ten of their body examiners of the ſurgeons 
a of London during life: and it was ordained, that 
er no perſon ſhould practiſe ſurgery, in and within : 
er ſeven miles of Londen, before they had been exa- 
mined and licenſed by the ſaid company: and all 
th thus licenſed might practiſe ſurgery in any part 
led of England. Which authorities and privileges, 
tle and ſeveral more, were confirmed to the company 


rds of ſurgeons by the act of parliament in 1745, 
in 5 8 R 4 Which 
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A. D. which made them a ſeparate body, and did in- 


1766. 


f Ludgate- 


hill. 


Fleet- 


bridge, 


. the Old-bailey, in an elegant taſte, 


Thames. 


corporate them by the name of The maſter, govern- 


ors, and commonalty, of the art and ſcience of ſurgery 


of London. And by the ſaid act they were em- 
Powered to chuſe a principal, maſter or governor, 
two other governors or wardens, ten examiners 
of ſurgeons, and to have a court of 21 aſſiſtants, 


That act having left the barbers in poſſeſſion 


of their fine hall, the ſurgeons erected a theatre in 
It has a baſe- 
ment ſtory, with ſquare windows. The principal 
floor is raiſed conſiderably above the level of the 


ſtreet, and there is an aſcent to it by a double flight 
of ſteps; under which is a door, level with the 


ground, for the convenience of bringing in dead 
bodies, executed at Tyburn, for diſſection. The 
face of this part is ruſtic work. Ar the height 
of the ſteps is a range of Ionic pilaſters, within the 


height of which there are two ſeries of windows, 


a row of large ones, with ſquare ones above. The 


entablature of the Ionic pilaſters ſupports a plain 


Attic courſe, crowned with vaſes. 

The Old-bailzy runs up to Ludgate- bill, a capital 
ſtreet for buildings, and moſtly inhabited by ſilk 
mercers of eminence. This ſtreet is divided from 
Fleet-ſtreet, at the weſt end, by a bridge called 


Fleet- bridge; which was formerly of uſe, when 


Fleet river or ditch emptied itſelf under it into the 
But it is now, as Hoibora-bridge at the 
north end of Fleet-ditch, rendered entirely uſeleſs 


and merely nominal, ſince the ditch is arched over, 
and a market is eſtabliſhed on the north ſide of this 
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bridge as far as to  Holbourn- bridge: J and the fouth A. D. 
ſide is alſo arched over, and-made ſubſervient to 1760s 
the purpoſes deſigned by the commiſſioners or 
truſtees for building Black-jriars-bridge, which 
abuts upon the ſcite of the mouth of Fleet-ditch. 
 Fleet-market extends from the eaſt end of Fleet Fleet- mar 

freet to the weſt end or bottom of Snow- hill; 225 
erected upon the very place where once ran the 
united ſtreams of the river of Wells, (See vol. i. p. 
85.) the Olabourne, and the river Fleet, and fell into 
the Thames. It is now arched over: upon which 
are built two rows of ſhops, with a handſome 
walk paved with rag ſtones between, almoſt the 
whole length; into which cover there is light 
conveyed by windows from the roof. In the cen- 
ter is a neat turret, with a clock. At the ſouth 
end the fruiterers have ſtands on each ſide, under 
a kind of piazzas, under which are convenient 
cells to depoſit. their ſtock. At the north end 

zs a large area for kitchen garden-ſtuff, &c. . 

On the eaſt ſide of this market is ſituated Het. Fleet- 

priſon, ſo called from its ſituation on the banks of Fe. 
the river Fleet. This was a priſon in the reign 
of Richard I. It is a general court for debtors, 
and ſuch as are in contempt of the courts of Chan- 
cery and Common-pleas. And any priſoner for debt 
may be removed by habeas corpus from any priſon 
in England to the Fleet; and enjoy the rules, or 
liberty to walk abroad, and to keep a houſe with- 
in the liberties of this priſon, provided he can 
give ſecurity to the warden for his forth- coming. 
Which rules eee all Ludgate- hill, tes 


the 


% 
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the Dztch to the Old Bailey on the north ſide of the 
hill, and to Cocł- alley on the ſouth ſide of the hill: 
both ſides of the Old Bailey, from Ludgate. hill 
eaſtward to Fleet- lane, all Fleet-lane, and the eaſt 
fide of the ditch or marker, from n. to 
Ludgate- hill, 

The body of this priſon is an handſome, lofiy, 


brick building, of a conſiderable length, with 


galleries in every ſtory, which reach from one end 


of the houſe to the other: on the ſides of which 


galleries are rooms for the priſoners. All manner 
of proviſions are brought into this priſon every 


day, and cried as in the public ſtreets. Here alſo 


is kept a coffee- houſe, and an eating houſe, and 


you may ſee all forts of games and diverſions go- 


Shoe-lane. 


ing forward. And here is a large open area, en- 
cloſed with a high wall. 

It is properly the priſon belonging to the court 
of Common.pleas. The keeper is called warden of 
the Fleet, and is a place of very great benefit as 
well as truſt; being allowed ehofiderable fees from 
the priſoners for turning the key, for chamber 
rent,, &c. and endowed with the rents of the 
ſhops in MWeſtminſter-Hall. 

Keeping on the north ſide of Feet-ftreet, we 
paſs the ſouth ends of Shoe-lane and Fetter-lane, 
which run into Holbourn, as has been noticed; 
and a great number of alleys and courts, moſt of 


which are well built and inhabitred. 


Shoe-lane is remarkable for the habitation of 
artiſts in ſeveral branches of watches, clocks, toys, 


gilding, chaſing, &c, and many eminent printers 
have 
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have their printing-offices in the adjacent courts, A. D. 


&c. And in Crane- ccurt, in Fleet-ſtreet, is the 
ſeat of the Royal Society, at the north end. 


This ſociety was begun in the chambers of bi- Royal ſo- 
ciety. 


ſhop Wilkins, then no more than a member of 
WVadbam- college, Oxon, about the year 1650, and 


in 1658 they hired an apartment in Greſham-college, 


and formed themſelves into a body, under lord 
Brounker, their firſt prefident. Their reputation 
was ſo well eſtabliſhed at the reſtoration, that king 
Charles II. incorporated them by a charter, in 
which his majeſty was pleaſed to ſtile himſelf their 
founder, patron, and companion; which gave 
them the name of the Royal Society. By that 
charter the corporation was to conſiſt of a preſi- 
dent, a council of 24, and as many fellows as 
ſnould be found worthy of admiſſion: with a 
treaſurer, ſecretary, curators, &c. 

From this time benefactions flowed in upon 
them: 3287 printed books in moſt languages 


and faculties, chiefly the firſt editions after the in- 


vention of printing, and 554 volumes of MS. 
in Hebrew, Greek, Turkiſh, and Latin, part of the 


| library of the once kings of Hungary, and pur- 


chaſed by the earl of Arundel, ambaſſador at Vien- 
na, were given to the ſociety's library in 1666, by 


the honourable Henry Howard, afterwards duke of 


Norfolk. In 1715, this library was augmented 
with 3600 books, chiefly in-natural and experi- 
mental philoſophy, by Francis After, Eſq; &c. 


Here alſo is a muſeum, founded by Daniel Colwall, 


Eſq; in 1677, containing an excellent collection 


of 
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of natural and artificial curioſities: which have 
been increaſed to above ſix times the number by 
the generous bene factions of the curious: and are 
kept in a repoſitory built by Richard Waller, Eſq; 
in the garden, in 1711. In which year the ſo- 
ciety removed from Gręſbam- college to Crane- court. 

In the year 1725 king George I. enabled the 
royal ſociety, by his letters patent, to purchaſe 


* 2000]. in mortmain. And we find in the num- 


ber of their members king George II. and many 
of the greateſt princes in Europe. 

The officers choſen from among the members, 
are, the preſident, who calls and diſſolves the 
meetings, propoſes the ſubjects of conſultation, 
puts queſtions, calls for experiments, and admits 
the members that are from time to time received 
into the ſociety. | 

The treaſurer, who receives and diſburſes all 
the money. f 

The two ſecretaries, who read all letters and 
informations; reply to all addreſſes or letters from 
foreign parts, or at home; regiſter all experi- 
ments and concluſions, and publiſh what i is order- 
ed by the ſociety. 

The curators, who have the charge of making 


experiments, receive the directions of the ſociety, 


and at another meeting bring all to the teſt. 
Every perſon to be elected a fellow of the royal 


| ſociety, muſt be propounded and recommended 


at a meeting of the ſociety, by three or. more 
members; who muſt then deliver to one of the 
lecretaries a paper ſigned by themſelves with their 


Own 
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own names, ſpecifying the name, addition, pro- F 3 
17 


feſſion, occupation, and chief qualifications ; the 
inventions, diſcoveries, works, writings, or other 
productions of the candidate for election: as alſo 
notifying the uſual place of his abode, and re- 
commending him on their own perſonal know- 
ledge. A fair copy of which paper, with the 
date of the day when delivered, ſhall be fixed up 
in the common meeting room of the ſociety, at 
ten ſeveral ordinary meetings, before the ſaid can- 
didate ſhall be put to the ballot: but it ſhall be 
free for every one of his majeſty's ſubjects, who 
is a peer, or the ſon of a peer, of Great Britain 


or Ireland, and for every one of his majeſty's 
privy council of either of the ſaid kingdoms, and 


for every foreign prince or ambaſſador, to be pro- 
pounded by any ſingle perſon, and to be put to 
the ballot for election on the fame day, there be- 
ing preſent a competent number for making elec- 
tions. And at every ſuch ballot, unleſs two thirds 
at leaſt of the members preſent give their bills in 
favour of the candidate, he cannot be elected a 
fellow of the Royal ſociety; nor can any candi- 
date be ballotted for, unleſs 21 members ar leaſt 
be preſent. OT 

After a candidate has been elected, he may at 
that, or the next meeting of the ſociety, be in- 


troduced and ſolemnly admitted by the preſident, 


after having previouſly ſubſcribed the obligation, 
whereby he promiſes, © That he will endeavour 


to promote the good of the Royal Society of Lon- 


den, for the improyement of natural knowledge.” 
When 
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When any one is admitted, he pays a fee of 
five guineas, and afterwards 138. a quarter, as 


long as he continues a member, towards defray- 


ing the expences of the ſociety; and for the pay- 
ment thereof he gives a bond; but moſt of the 
members on their firſt admittance chuſe to pay 
down 20 guineas, which diſcharges them from 
any future payments. © EO 

Any fellow may however free himſelf from theſe 


obligations, by only writing to the preſident, that 
he deſires to withdraw from the ſociety. 


When the preſident takes the chair, the reſt of 
the fellows take their ſeats, and thoſe who are not 
of the ſociety | withdraw : except any baron of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, any perſon of a 
a higher title, or any of his majeſty's privy council 
of any of his three kingdoms, and any foreigner 


of eminent repute, may ſtay, with the allowance 


of the preſident, for that time; and upon leave 
obtained of the preſident and fellows preſent, or 
the major part of them, any other perſon may 
be permitted to ſtay for that time: but the name 
of every perſon thus permitted to ſtay, that of 
the perſon who moved for him, and the allowance, 
are to be entered in the journal book. 

The buſineſs of the ſociety in their ordinary 
meetings, is, to order, take account, conſider and 
diſcourſe of philoſophical experiments and obſer- 
vations; to read, hear, and diſcourſe upon letters, 
reports, and other papers, containing philoſophi- 


cal matters; as alſo to view and diſcourſe upon 


the rarities of nature and art, and to conſider what 
| | may 


ns 
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may be deduced 5 them, and how fl _ may 
be improved for uſe or diſcovery. | 

No experiment can be made at the charge of the 
ſociety, but by order of the ſociety or council. 
And in order to the propounding and making ex- 
periments for the ſociety, the importance of ſuch 
experiment is to be conſidered with reſpect to the 
diſcovery of any truth, or to the uſe n 
of mankind, 

The meetings of the Royal faciety are on Thurſ- 
days at five o'clock in the afternoon. The mem- 
bers of the council are elected out of the fellows, 
on St. Andrew's day, before dinner, Eleven of 
the old council are choſen for the enſuing year; 
and ten are elected out of the other members. 
Qut of theſe are e the perlidant, treaſurer, 
and ſecretary. 
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In Felter- laue, and parts adjacent, the ſcene is Fetter- ane 


altered. Here is ſcarce any to be found but gen- 


tlemen concerned in the law. And in Nevil's- Moravian 
alley, on the eaſt ſide thereof, is the epiſcopal urch. 


church of the Moravians, properly called the 
Unitas Fratrum, or united brethren, an ancient 
German epiſcopal church, who claim their ſucceſ- 
ſion from Joby Hus and Ferome of Prague: they 
came into England under their great, noble, and 


pious patron count Zinzendorff, about the year 


1737, and have been inſtrumental in propagat- 
ing the goſpel in our plantations on the con- 
tinent of North America, where their ſettlements 
ae reported to be an example to all others for 
their induſtry, ſobriety, and chriſtian conduct both 

| i 
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in faith and practice; and have been acknowledg R 
ed for their orthodoxy, and favoured with tives 
privileges by the Britiſb parliament. Their pre- 
fent biſhop is an Englþ divine; whoſe learning 
and exemplary life are ſo well known, that it 


would be needleſs to dwell upon ſuch a diſtin- 


"pony character. 
Near the ſouth weſt end of Feiter-lane is 5. 


Dunſtan's church, commonly called Sf. Dunſtan's 


in the Weſt. It is a very ancient foundation, in 


the gift of the abbot and convent of Weſiminſter: 
who, (in 1237) gave it to king Henry III. to- 
wards the maintenance of the foundation of the 
houſe called the Rolls, for the reception of con- 
verted Jews, It was afterwards transferred to the 
abbot and convent of Auwicł, in Northumberland, 
in which patronage it continued till that religious 
houſe was ſuppreſſed by king Henry VIII. And 
king Edward VI. granted the advowſon of this 
church, under the name of a vicarage, to lord 
Dudley. The rectory and vicarage were ſoon after 
granted to Sir Richard Sackvill, whoſe deſeendants 
alienated the impropriation to George Rivers, 22d 
Fac. I. but they kept the vicarage in their pre- 
ſentation till the year 1631, At preſent both the 
impropriation and vicarage are in the heirs of 
Mr. Taylor, late clerk of Bridewell. The impro- 
priation is valued at gool. per ann. And the vi- 
car receives 240l. per ann. in lieu of tythes. 
This church eſcaped the great fire in 1666: but 
has been repaired ſeveral times, at a very great 


expence. Though there is no comlineſs in its 
archi- 


— — 


£ 
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architecture. It conſiſts of a large body, and a Z * 


ſmall tower, every way diſproportionate. And 
what renders this edifice ſtill more diſagreeable, is 
its being covered with a parcel of ſtall ſhops, or 


ſheds, that not. only. add. to its deformity, but 
makes it project into the ſtreet, ſo as to become 


an incumbrance in the public way. Here has 
been time immemorial, a clock whoſe dial projects 


to the ſouth near the weſt end, and has been a 
conſtant object of vulgar obſervation, by having 


the hours and the quarters ſtruck viſibly by two 
human figures, which, with clubs in their hands, 
ſtand in an Ionic loggia, and are contrived to ſtrike 


in the clock work. 
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Here are ſeveral gift ſermons, viz, on the zoth Gift ſr- 
of January, 29th « of May, Good-friaay, &c. And * 


a lecture on every Sunday and Thurſday in the 
afternoon, from the beginning of Michaelmas term 
tothe end of Trinity term, founded by Dr. I/hite. 


This pariſh has. two charity ſchools, one for 50 Charity 


boys, four of whom are taught navigation: the 
other for 40 girls, who are educated, cloathed, 
and put out to ſervice. f 


{thool:. 


The veſtry is ſelect, conſiſting of the miniſter Govera- 


and 24 pariſhioners. The pariſh officers are two 
church-wardens, two overſeers, and two collectors. 


ment. 


On the north of Sr. Dunſtan's church ſtands = TW 


Clifford*s-inn, one of the inns. of chancery, and 


a member of the Inner Temple. It was formerly 
lord Clifford's manſion : but now the habitation of 


gentlemen in the law, chiefly attornies and officers 
belonging to the MarſbaPs- court. 

1 8 More 
37 
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=D. | More to the weſt is Chancery-lane; on the eaſt 


Mars fide of which are Serjeant's-inn, Simond's-inh, the ho 
lane. Rolls chapel, and the Curfitors-office : and on the fel 
weſt ſide, are, Lincolns-inn, the Six Clerks-office, 4 

: the Examiner s- oſſice, the Maſters in Chancery's-office, ed, 
&c. But they are all out of the city liberty, ex- Ten 

cept Serjeants. inn; where judges and ſerjeants have to 1 

their ſeveral chambers, not dwelling houſes, as in In 

the other inn that goes by the ſame name, in Fleet. ed, 

fireet. ſtuc 

Temple- At the W. JE TAL, AT of Fleet ſtreet ſtands 7; emple- Inn! 
25 bar, the bounds of the city liberties, at the ſeve 
Temple; where anciently were poſts, rails, and chu 

a chain; as in other places where the city liberties the 
terminated. Afterwards the city erected a timber mo! 

houſe acroſs the ſtreet, with a narrow gate-way; nun 

which was in proceſs of time improved into that ed | 

ſtately edifice we now ſee it, with a large gate- to t 

way, and a poſtern on each fide, built entirely of liev 
Portland ſtone, of ruſtic work below, and of the reſt 
Corinthian order; and adorned on the eaſt fide with firſt 

the ſtatues of queen Z/izabeth and king James J. elde 

in niches, and the king's arms over the key ſtone; Ma: 

and with the ſtatues of king Charles I. and king 

Charles II. in Roman habits, on the weſt ſide. 8 

This is the gate, which of late years the ſtate 0 

has appointed to be the place to fix, on its ſum- chur, 

mit, the heads of ſuch as have been executed for of C 
high treaſon. 20 
Temple, From Temple-bar, on the ſouth fide of Fleet- 7 
| ſtreet, we meet with the ancient foundation of the Page 


Knights | Eq 


% 


Edward VI. 
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Knights Templers . Theſe knights had their chief 


houſe for England at Clertenwall, near Weſt Smith- 


And they, in the reign of Edward III. grant- 
ed, for a certain rent of 10 l. by the year, the 
Temple, with the appurtenances thereto adjoining, 
to the ſtudents of the common laws of England. 
In their poſſeſſion the ſame has ever ſince remain- 
ed, and is now divided into two houſes of ſeveral 
ſtudents, by the name of inns of court, viz. the 
Inner- Tumple and the Middle. Temple, who keep two 
ſeveral halls, but they reſort all to the Temple 
church. In the round walk thereof (which is 
the weſt part, without the choir) there remain 
monuments of noblemen there buried, to the 
number of 11; eight of them are images of arm- 


ed knights, five lying croſs-legged, as men vowed 


to the Holy Land againſt the infidels and unbe- 
lieving Jes, the other three ſtrait-legged; the 
reſt are coped ſtones, all of grey marble. The 
firſt of the croſs-legged was William Marſhall the 


elder, earl of Pembroke, who died 1219. William | 
Marſhall, his fon, earl of Pembroke, was the ſe- 


2 This houſe was founded by the Knights Templers in Eng- 
land, in the reign of Henry II. and the ſame was dedicated to 
God and our bleſſed lady, by Heraclius, patriarch of the 
church called the Holy Reſurrection in IC ia the year 
of Cbri 1185. 

It cantained all that ſpace of vhs from White. -fFrigrs 
eaſtward, to Efex-houſe without Temple-bar, and a part of 
that too, as appears by the firſt grant thereof to Sir William 
Paget, Knt. ſecretary of ſtate to king Henry VIII, Pat, 25 
(See alſo p. 204. vol. i.) 

CEN cond, 
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cond, he died 1231. And Gilbert Marſhall, his 
brother, earl of Pembroke, ſlain in a tournament 
at Hertford, near Ware, 20 miles from London, 
he died in the year 1241. 

The great hall of the Middle Temple was origi- 
nally built in king Edward III. 's reign, and newly 
built in the year 1572, in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. The wall between the Thames and 
garden was built about the year 1550: the hall 


ceiled in 1554. About that time Mr. Packington, 


treaſurer, built Tanfeld-court, ſo called from the 
chambers of Sir Laurence Tanfield, chief baron, 


being there; till which time it was called Packing- 


the church, built in 1679, and 1681. 


ton-court; Anno 1553 the kitchen was built; 
Anno 1559 the building near the Alienation-office 
was erected: in 1573 the great carved ſcreen in 
the hall was ſet up: Anno 1559 Czſar's-buildings, 
between the church and hall, were erected, and fo 
called, for that Sir Julius Cæſar, maſter of the 
Rolls, gave 300 l. towards the charge. Anno 1607 


the Paper- buildings were erected, and, being con- 
ſumed by fire, were rebuilt; a noble pile of ſpaci- 
ous pleaſant chambers, at the north end whereof 


are finely painted, appearing like ſo many ſtatues, 


the figures of the four cardinal virtues, &c. and 


was finiſhed A. D. 1685. A. D. 1609 the Inner- 
Temple gate was built. About 1616 part of the 
Inner- Temple gate, Figtree-court, (the eaſt fide in 


160%) and buildings near Ram-alley, and the 


King s- bench. uſſice, were erected: part of the lane 
alſo in 1637; chambers againſt the weſt end of 
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In the year 1684 was built the Middle. Temple 


gate, next Fleetiſtreet, which is a fine ſtructure,” 


in the ſtile of Inigo Jones. It has a graceful front 


of brick-work, with four large ſtone pilaſters of 


the Ionic order, and a handſome pediment, with 
a round in the middle of it, having theſe words 
inſcribed in large capitals: Surrexit impenſis Societat. 
Med. Templi, WDCLXXXIV. Lower, juſt over 
the arch, the figure of an holy lamb, 1684. 

Over the colonade, at the end of Pump- court, 


is an inſcription in memory of a fire that happened 
there ſome years ago, viz.Vetuſtiſſima Tem- 


plariorum porticu igne conſumpta anno 1678. 
Nova hæc ſumptibus Medii Templi extructa anno 
1681, Gulielmo Whitlock, armig. theſaurario.“ 
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The Temple church, having narrowly eſcaped Temple 


the flames in 1666, was newly beautified, adorn- 


ed, and the curious wainſcot ſcreen ſet up, A. D. 


1682. The ſouth weſt part was, in the year 


1695, new built with ſtone. It is an ancient 


Gothic building, the walls ſtone, covered with 
finiſhing, and ſtrengthened with butreſſes; has a 
treble roof covered with lead, and ſupported with 
neat pillars of Suſſex marble, and the floor of the 
whole is paved with black and white marble; 
that of the chancel two ſteps higher than the 


middle, and one higher than the ſide iſles. The 


iſles are five in number, viz. three (as uſual) 
running eaſt and weſt, and one croſs iſle near the 
entrance into the chapel, and anotherpparaliel with 
the laſt, between the weſt end por ranges of 


pews and the ſcreen, 
4 The 


church. 
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The pillars and floors are not only marble, but 


the windows are adorned with pretty, ſmiall co- 


lumns, of the ſame ſpecies of ſtone. It is well 
pewed, and wainſcotted with right wainſcot above 
eight feet high; the altar-piece is of the fame 


' ſpecies of timber, but much higher, finely carved, 
and adorned with four pilaſters, and between hin 
two columns with entablature of the Corinthian 
order; alſo enrichments of cherubims, a ſhield, 
feſtoon, fruit, and leaves, encloſed with a hand. 


ſome rail and balliſter. The pulpit is alſo finely 
carved and veneered, and placed near the eaſt end 
of the middle iſle. The ſound-board is pendant 
from the roof of the church; it is enriched with 
ſeveral carved arches, a crown, feſtoons, cheru- 


bims, vaſes, &c. 


The round tower at the weſt end of the church 
is ſupported with fix pillars, wainſcotted with oak 
ſix feet high, and is alſo adorned all round (ex- 
cept the eaſt part) with an upper and lower range 
of ſmall arches, and black apertures. 

The ſcreen, at the weſt end of the iſles, is, as 
the altar-piece, &c. of right wainſcot, adorned 
with ten pilaſters of the Corinthian order; alſo 
three portals and pediments; and the organ- gallery 
over the middle aperture is ſupported with two 


| neat fluted columns of the Corinthian order, and 


adorned with entablature and compaſs pediment; 
and alſo the king's arms finely carved: the inter- 
columns are large pannels in carved frames: and 
near the pediment, on the ſouth ſide, is an enrich- 


ment of cherubims, and the carved figure of a 


Pepafus, 
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Pegaſus, the badge of the ſociety of the Inner- A. P. 


Temple ; and on and near the pediment, on the 
north fide, an enrichment of cherubims, and the 
figure of a Holy Lamb, the badge of the ſociety 
of the Middle Temple: for though theſe two houſes, 
have but one church, yet they ſeldom fit pro- 
miſcuouſly there; but the Inner-Temple on the ſouth, 
and the gentlemen of the Midale- Tempię northward 
from the middle iſle. 

Length of the church, from the altar to the 
ſcreen, 83 feet, breadth 60, altitude 34, and that 
of the round tower, at the weſt end, 48 feet; its 
diameter at the floor 51 feet, circumference 160 
feet. 

Since the diſſolution of the Hoſpitallers, in the 
time of Henry VIII. there has been a divine, by 
the name of a maſter or cuſtos, belonging to this 
church; who 1 is conſtituted by the king or queen's 
letters patents, without inſtitution or "duction 

Beſides the maſter there is a reader, who reads 
divine ſervice twice a day; ; at 8 o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and at four in the afternoon. Formerly they 
had alſo a fixed lecturer for Sundays in the after- 
noon; who had the allowance of 80l. per annum 
paid from each houſe, and convenient lodging, and 
his diet at the Benchers table; but of late the lec- 
ture is carried on by various preachers, appointed 
at the will of, and paid by, the treaſurers of the 
two houſes. 

At the lower end of Middle-＋. emple lane is a large 
and handſome pair of ſtairs. of tree-ſtone, for tak- 


ing water at, much reſorted to. | 
S 4 Theſe 
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Theſe Temples have a paſſage into M bite friar: 
by a gate; into Fleet-fireet through Mitre-court, 
Ram-alley, and Serjeants-inn; into Eſſex-freet, and 
into the Strand, through Palſprave's-bead-court ; 
beſides the two large gates in the two Temple. lanes. 

Upon the diſſolution of the priory of Y/hzte- 
friars, the church and buildings, in proceſs of 
time, became ruinous, and were pulled down; 
afterwards converted into buildings, and now con- 
tain ſeveral courts, lanes, and alleys; as Dogwell- 
court, Eſſex-court, Afhen-tree-court ; Davis's-yard, 
which is converted into a glaſs-houſe for making 
flint-glaſſes; Watermenbslane, as leading to the 
river Thames, where there is a pair of ſtairs to take 
water at; all places of ordinary account: beſides 
the long turning paſſage out of Fleet-ftreet into 
the lower end of Hater-lane, which runs by the 
backſide of the Temple buildings, where there is a 
gate into the Temple. 

This place was formerly, ſince its building into 
houſes, inhabited by gentry; but ſome of the 
inhabitants taking upon them to protect perſons 
from arreſts, upon a pretended privilege belong- 
ing to the place, the gentry left it, and it became 
a ſanctuary to the inhabitants, which they kept up 
by force againſt law and juſtice; ſo that it was 
ſufficiently crowded with ſuch diſabled and looſe 
kind of lodgers, and had the nick-name of Aſſatia. vo. 


But however, upon a great concern of debt, the = 

| : Z ; | ; . inhab 

ſheriff, wich the poſſe comitatus, forced his way 1n Rwy” 

to make a ſearch; and yet to little purpoſe ; for, but m 

the time of the ſheriff's coming not being con- act we 
| cealed, 


3 


Wh | . To 
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cealed, they, having notice thereof, took flight, A. P. 
either to the Mint in Southwark, another ſuch place, "ew 
or ſome other private place, till the diſturbance 

was over, and then they returned, 

In the latter end of K'ng William III's reign, 
the parliament taking this great abuſe into con- 
ſideration, an act was made to put dow? this, the 
Savoy, and many other pretended privileged places. 

The inhabitants of Vbite-friars maintain their 
own poor, collect their taxes, have no church- 
warden, but two collectors, and chuſe their own 
officers. The church of the //bite-friars, or Car- 
melites, ſtood on the ſouth {ide of Leet ſtreet, be- 
tween the Temple and Sali/bury-conrt. 

More eaſtward lies Water- lane, which i 
IWhite-friars from Saljſbury-ceurt, and is a good, *. 
broad, and ſtrait. ſtreet; but, though well built, 
is very indifferently inhabited, by reaſon of its be- 
ing annoyed greatly by the carts, which are con- 
tinually going to and from the layſtal and wharfs 
at thz bottom of it. 

Saliſbury- court, by ſame called Dorſet. court, aroſe Silifbure- 
from the houſe and gardens, once the reſidence of t. 
the earls of Dorſet, and now converted into a very 
handſome ſtreet, and covered with very good 


buildings 


b This Dor/et or Sal; Hury court claimed a peculiar liberty to 
Itſelf, and to be exempt from the city government; and the 
inhabitants would not admit of the city officers to make any 
arreſt there, How far theſe privileges reach 1s uncertain ; 
but many reſorted hither who fled from their creditors, till the 
act was made to ſuppreſs pretenced privileges places. 
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Out of this court, on the eaſt ſide, is a paved 


freeſtone paſſage into Sz. Bride's church-yard, This 
church is dedicated to St. Bridget, corruptly Bride, 
and is ſituated behind the houſes on the ſouth ſide 
of Fleet-fireet, It was at its foundation but a 


{mall church: afterwards, about the year 1480, 
it was increaſed with a large body and iſles : fo 
that the old church remained only as a choir, 


The abbot and convent of Weſtminſter were pa- 


trons; and it was a rectory. There was a vicar- 


age allo here, ordained and endowed about the 
year 1529, and-king Henry VIII. after the diſſo- 


| lution of the convent of Weſtminſter, having gi- 


ven this rectory and pariſh church of &. Bride to 
the collegiate church of Meſtminſter, founded by 
him, this church has continued a vicarage ever 


ſince. In 1610 the earl of Dorſet gave a parcel 
of ground, on the weſt ſide of Fleet-ditch, for a 


new church-yard ; which was conſecrated on the 
2d of Auguſt that ſame year, by Dr. George Abbot, 
biſhop of London. The old church was deſtroyed 
by the fire of London in 1666. The preſent edi- 
fice was deſigned by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and by 
him completed within 14 years, in ſuch a maſter- 


ly and elegant manner, as to exceed moſt of our 


pariſh churches in delicacy and beauty : it 1s 111 
teet long, 87 broad, and the ne 2 34 feet high, 


e Whom ſome authors make a virgin born in Scotland: 
others make her a native of Ireland, and baſtard to one Dub- 
tacus, a perſon of diſtinction in that kingdom : and others 
make her a queen of Sweedland, or a widow, born 1 in Saveden 
or Denmark. 

which 
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which is 32 feet higher than the monument. It 
has a plain and regular body, the openings all 
anſwering, one another: the roof is raiſed on pil- 
lars; and the altar-piece, like the outſide of the 


church, is very magnificent. The cireular pedi- 
ment over the lower part, is ſupported by ſix Co- 


rintbian columns. The ſteeple is a ſpire of ex- 
tremely delicate workmanſhip, raiſed upon a ſolid, 


yet light tower: and the ſeveral ſtages by which 


the ſpire gradually decreaſes are well deſigned, 
and executed with all the advantage of the orders. 
And within this ſteeple there hapgs one of the 
moſt melodious ring of bells in and about Londen. 
The annual maintenance of the vicar is ſettled 
by parliament at 1201. to be paid quarterly by 
the church-wardens. The tythe- roll is about 
2701. per ann. which the pariſh hold by leaſe 
from the dean and chapter of Weſtminſter. There 
was formerly a parſonage houfe, on the ſpot where 
now is a place called Parſon s. court. The veſtry 
is general; and there are two church-wardens, 
four overſeers, four ſideſmen, and three collectors. 


A. D. 
1766. 


Adjoining to this pariſh, more to the F. and S. Bridewe!! 
E. lies Bridewel] precin& *. In which ſtands the e 


hoſpital called Bridewvell, on the ſpot where once 


2 The limits of this precinct extend four houſes weſt of 
| Brigewell gate, in Bride. lane; eaſtward to Fleet-Areet ; and 
from thence ſouth, on the weſt ſide, to the water fide; and 
then weſt to the duke's theatre included. It alſo includes 
Water-ftreet, King Tudor-ftreet, King Edward-flreet, and part 
of Crown-alley, in all g1 houſes, viz. in the W 29, with- 
out the einer 62. 


ſtood 


0 
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A.D. ſtood a royal palace; even before the conqueſt : 


To 


and which continued, with ſome little intermiſſion, 
in that royal ſtate. till the reign of king Edward 
VI. It was rebuilt by king Henry VIII. in 1522, 


for the reception of the emperor Charles V. who 
gave it the name of Bridewell: on account of its 
vicinity to St. Bride's church, and to a remarkable 
well thereunto adjoining. * 

King Edward VI, in the year. 1553, gave this 
royal palace to the mayor, commonalty, and ci- 


tizens of London, to be a working-houſe for the 


poor and idle perſons of the city, and to be a 
houſe of correction, with 700 marks land, late of 
the poſſeſſions of the houſe of Savoy, and all the 
bedding and other furniture of the ſaid hoſpital 
of the Savoy, towards the maintenance of Bride- 
well and the hoſpital of Sz. Thomas in Southwark, 
King Edward's death, ſoon after this grant was 


made, prevented the city's entering upon the pre- 


miſes and taking poſſeſſion, till it was confirmed 
two years after by queen Mary. Then — 
Gerard, the - mayor, entered and took poſſeſſion 


thereof: and the common-council, on the 2d of 


February; in the 2d and 3d of Philip and Mary, 


paſſed the following act towards forwarding ſo 


good a work. 8 | 
For 
v In the time of queen Elizabeth, about the year 1570 and 
odd, one Jobu Pain, a citizen, invented a mill to grind corn, 
which he got recommended to the lord-mayor, for the uſe of 
Brideavell. This mill had two conveniences; one was, that 
it would grind a greater quantity conſiderably than other mills 


of that ſort could do; and the other (which would render it 
{9 
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e For as much as king Edward VI. has given A. D. 


his houſe of Bridewell unto the city, partly for the 
ſetting of idle and lewd people to work, and part- 
ly for the lodging and harbouring of the poor, 
ſick, weak, and fore people of this city, and of 
poor way-faring people repairing to the ſame; 
and has for this laſt purpoſe given the bedding and 


furniture of the Savoy: therefore, in conſideration 


that very great charges will be required to the fit- 
ting of the ſaid houſe, and the buying of tools 
and bedding, they ordered the money to he got- 
ten up amongſt the rich people of the companies 


of London, &c.“ 

The ſtately houſe built by king Henry vn. 
was deſtroyed by the fire in 1666, and the hoſpital 
alſo ſuffered greatly by the ſame fire in its eſtates, 


ſo uſeful to Brideauell) was, that the lame, either in arms or 
legs, might work at it, if they had but uſe of either; and 
accordingly theſe mills were termed hand-mills or foot-mills. 

This mill he ſhewed to the lord-mayor, who ſaw it grind as 
much corn with the labour of two men, as they did then at 
Bridewwell with ten; that is to ſay, two men with hands, two 
buſhels the hour; or two men with feet, two buſhels the 
tour : if they were lame in their arms, then they might earn 
their livings with their legs; if lame in their legs, then they 
might earn their livings with their arms. 

One mill would grind 20 buſhels of wheat in a day; ſo that 
by computation it was reckoned, that one of theſe would ſup- 
ply a thouſand perſons. 

In Bridewwell, at the city's charge, were built in thoſe times 
12 new granaries, ſufficient to contain 6000 quarters of corn, 
and two ſtorehouſes, which would hold 4000 chaldron of 
coals, for the proviſion of the city, at the charge of 3oool. 
or thereabouts. Why is this moſt uſeful part ot the founda- 
tion of Brideavell diſcontinued ? 

which 


1766, 


9 
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which chiefly conſiſted in houſes within the ravage- 
ment of the flames. But the governors rebuilt it, 
and finiſhed it in 1668, as it now ſtands, with all 
its apartments, at the expence of 60001, and E 


wards. 


The uſe of this hoſpital now is for a houſe of 


correction, and to be a place where all ſtrumpets, 


night-walkers, pick-pockets, vagrant and idle 
perions, that are taken up for their ill lives, Fr 
allo incorrigible and diſobedient ſervants, are com- 
mitted by the mayor and aldermen, who are ju- 
ſtices of the peace in this city; and being ſo com- 
mitted, are forced to beat hemp in public view, 
with due correction of whipping, according to 
their offence, for ſuch a time, as the preſident and 
court ſhall ſee cauſe. 

The plan of this building conſiſts of two courts: 
in which the buildings are convenient and not 
very irregular, deſigned not only for priſons and 
places of hard labour and puniſhment, but for 
indigent citizens; for arts-maſters in ſeveral 
branches of trade, as flax-dreſſers, taylors, 
weavers of all forts, ſhoe-· makers, pin- makers, 
&c. who together retain 100 apprentices, cloath- 
ed in blue doublets and breeches, and white hats, 
who are intitled to the freedom of the city, and 
to 10 l. each after they have ſerved ſeven years. 

Here is a chapel alſo, with a ſquare roof, and 
two galleries at the north and weſt ſides, ſupport- 
ed by columns of the Tuſcan order: at the weſt 
end are places for the hoſpital boys; and others 


for the priſoners. The walls are brick; the wain⸗ 
3 | ſcot 
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- ſcot and finiſhing very neat. The altar-piece A. P 


t conſiſts of two pilaſters, with their entablature / — 
ll and circular pediment of the Corinthian order ; 
A between which are the commandments done in 
gold on black, and the Lord's prayer and creed 
ff in gold on blue, in gilt frames, and farther en- 
5 riched with gilt cherubims, leaves, fruit, &c. 
le carved in relievo. The chancel was paved with 


as black and white marble at the firſt building, but 
* now the whole floor of the chapel is paved in the 
Us ſame manner. | 
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N- To this chapel and precinct belong a preacher, 
W. choſen by the governors, a reader, choſen alſo by 11 
to the governors, two chapel-wardens, one in the | 
nd houſe, the other in the precinct ; and one conſta- | 


ble living within the houſe, generally the porter 
8: thereof. 
ot Here are prayers Wedneſdays, Fridays, and ho- 
nd lidays, at ten in the forenoon. 
for BY In the court-room is a chair for the preſident, 
ral W and convenient ſeats for the governors: it is adorn- 
rs, ed with columns of the Compoſite order, a gallery, 
TS, &c. bur the moſt valuable embelliſhments are the 


th- MW ſeveral handſome tables, wherein the names of 
ts, WM the benefactors are depencilled in gold letters. 

ind The whole management of the affairs in this 
a hoſpital is by the governors, who are above 300, 


ind WY beſides the lord-mayor and court of aldermen, all 
It- ¶ gentlemen of the greateſt reputation and ſub- 
velt WM ftance in the city and elſewhere, and who are like- 
zer wiſe governors of the hoſpital of Berhlem | 


ſcot | T his 
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itſelf into ſeveral bares, rills or ſtreams, it 
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This hoſpital, though it has the ſame govet- 
nors, preſident, clerk, phyſician and apothecary, 


with Betblem hoſpital, it has its own ſteward, a 


porter, a matron, and four beadles, the youngeſt 
of whom is appointed to correct the criminals. 
And ſuch is the reputation of this hoſpital for va- 


grants, &c. that we find its name adopted by way 


of diſtinction for all places of like ſort, inſtituted 
and uſed for places of confinement, to ſet vagramts 
to work, and to correct them, or keep them ſaſe 
till brought to trial before their reſpective judges. 
The eaſt gate of this hoſpital opens to the place 
called Fleet-ditch, and was graced with a handſome 
ſtone bridge over that ditch, to communicate with 
Black-friars ; but the bridge is taken down, and 
the ditch arched over and made level with the 


ſtreet on each fide, to improve the avenue to tiic 


new bridge that is building at .Black-friars. 


C H P. XX. 


C/ Laxncporne-WaRD. 


| T HIS ward of Langborne, or Langbourn, takes 


its name from a rivulet or long bourn of 
ſweet water, which anciently broke out of a ſpring 
near to the place where Magpye-cl'ey, adjoining to 
95. Catherine Coleman's church, now ſtands z which 
ran down the. fireet weſtward, and through Lon. 
bard-ſircet, as far as the welt end of S.. Mary Il cl. 
#017 church; where turning ſouth, and dividing 
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name to Sharebourne-lane, called alſo Southbourne- 
lane, becauſe it ran ſouth to the river Thames; 


and by its ſpreading near the ſpring head, the con- 


tiguous ſtreet became ſo ſwampy; mooriſh or 
fenny, .eſpecially about the church, which ſtood 
in the broad way between Mincing- lane and Rood- 
Jane; that it was thence called Fen-church-ftreet. 
The ward alſo partook of the ſame name, and 
was enrolled in the city records by the appellation 
of Langbourne and Fenny about. 
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The eaſt and weſt limits of this ward are taken Extent; 


at 100 feet from the welt corner of the north ſide 
of Lombard-ſtreet to 35 feet of the weſt ſide of 
Gracechurch-ſtreet ; and from Gracechurch ftreet to 
SmitÞ's-buildings on the north fide of the eaſt end. 
And at 125 feet from the weſt corner of the ſouth 
fide of Lombard. ſtreet, acroſs Gracechurch-ftreet, 
and up the ſouth ſide of Fenchurch-freet, as far as 
the north weſt end of Mark- lane. 


And it is divided into 12 precincts, and bound- Bounds; 


ed on the eaſt by Aldgate-ward, on the north by 
Aldgate and Limeſtreet wards: on the ſouth by 
Tower-ſtreet; Billing ſpate, Bridge, and Candleicł 
wards: and on the weſt by Wallbrook-ward. In 
which are included two principal ſtreets, Lombard- 
fireet and Fenchurch-ftreet;, and the following lanes 
and alleys, in which are ſeveral courts, &c. all 
crowded with merchants and men of conſiderable 
buſineſs, as Sf. Swithin's-lane, Abchurch-lane, St. 
Nicholas. lane, St. Clement's-lane; all which are on 
the ſouth ſide of Lombard. ſtreet; and on the north 
kde are Pope's-head-alley, Exchange-alley, Birchins= 


VOhe IV. * | lane, 


38 
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A. - lane, and George. yard. Then in Fenchurch ſtreet, 


on the north fide, Lime: ſtreet, Cullum. ſtreet, and 
Smiths. buildings; and on the ſouth ſide, Phbilpot- 
lane, Rood-lane, Mincing- lane, and Mark-lane : in 
all which ſaid ſtreets, lanes and alleys, there are 
ſeveral courts. 


Lombard - T,ombard-ſireet, (fo called from the Lombards, or | 


iti cet. Ip | | 
Hualian bankers, who ſettled there) is throughout 


graced with good and lofty buildings, among 
which are many that ſurpaſs thoſe in other ſtreets; 
and is generally inhabited by goldſmiths, bankers, 


and other eminent tradeſmen. At the eaſt end 


near Gracechurch-fireet, on the north ſide, is the 


church of A{hallows. 
3 Allballows, Lombard: ſireet, is a parochial church, 
ſueet. fo called from its dedication to All. ſaints, and its 
ſituation, in Bell. alley, near the north eaſt end of 
Lombard. ſireet; and as its eaſt end adjoins to the 
| houſes on the weft fide of Graſs-church-ftreet, we 
find it recorded by the name of Alballoms Graſs- 
church. Ttiis is a very ancient foundation: for 
we find mention made of it in the antiquities of 
Canterbury and the Monaſticum Auglicanum in the 
year 1053 or 1054. And it is a rectory and a 
peculiar in the gift of the archbiſhop of Canter- 
| bury. The prefent building is neat, plain, and 
well proportioned, and was erected in the room of 
that deſtroyed by the fire of London in 1666. 
The body is enlightened by a ſingle ſeries of large 
windows, and-the tower 1s terminated by a plain 
battlement. The rector, beſides glebe, donation: 


and 


' bankers. The preſent church, which was built 


long, 39 broad from ſouth to weſt; and has this 


corruptly Acon and dcons, 
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ind caſualities, receives 110 l. per ann. in lieu of A. P. 
tythes! and the veſtry is general. 0 
From hence weſtward we pals through Ball hard George 

into George-yard, chiefly inhabited by publicans 
and office-keepers. And this brings us to the 
parochial church dedicated to the holy Saxon king st. Ed- 
Edmund, murdered by the Danes in 8 70, becauſe pores 9 
he would not renounce the chriſtian faith. And 
though the hiſtory of its foundation has not been 
handed down with any certainty, there are ſeveral 
circumſtances to create a belief that it was origi- 
nally built under the Saxon heptarchy, and was 
then called S?. Edmund Graſs-church, becauſe of 
its vicinity to the Graſs-market, before its neigh- 
bourhood became the ſeat of goldſmiths and 


to replace that conſumed by the fire in 16665 
ſtands north and ſouth in length, and is 69 feer 


peculiarity, that the altar is placed at the north 
end of- the church. It has a ſquare tower at tl e 
ſouth end, from which protends a large dial over 
the ſtreet, and upon which tower a ſhort ſpire 
riſes, with its baſe fixed on a broad lanthern. 

The living is united with that of the next pa- st. Nicho- 
riſh, called St. Nicholas Acons *, whoſe church, l“ Acohs, 
before the fire of London, ſtood on the weſt 
ſide of Nicholas-lane; and was a reQtory, in the 
gift of the abbot and convent of Maluſbury, 


80 called from the founder, whoſe name vas  Hacon, 


T 2 | EE 
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A. P. in the year 1084, dedicated to a Hrian faint, bi- 
[79% ſhop of Myrea. 
Theſe livings united, were ſettled by parliament 
at 180l. per ann. in lieu of tythes. The ſcite of 
St. Nichelas's church remains for a burial-place for 
the pariſhioners: and adjoining, on the weſt . ſide 
thereof, ſtands a well built parſonage houſe, leaſed 
upon advantageous terms by the rectors 
The veſtries of theſe two pariſhes are general : 
and the pariſh officers in S. Edmund's, are, two 
church-wardens, two ſideſmen, and two collec- 
tots: in S§t. Nichclas's two church- wardens, and 
one collector. 
-- gag Birchin-lane is the next opening on the north ſide 
of Lombard. ſtreet, proceeding weſtward, inhabited 
by peogls of faſhion, office- keepers, bankers, &c. 
_ - On the weſt ſide thereof ſtands the office of the 
Tondon Aſſurance for houſes and other buildings, 
houſhold furniture, goods, wares and merchan- 
dizes, from lofs or damage by fire; (except glaſs 
and china ware not in trade, and all manner of 
writings, books of accounts, notes, bills, bonds, 
tallies, ready money, jewels, plate, pictures, gun- 
powder, hay, ſtraw, and corn unthreſhed) and 
for aſſurance of ſhips and lives; incorporated in 
the year 1721, Their ſtock is not to exceed 
1,500,0001. and they are under the direction of 
a governor, ſub-governor, deputy- _— and 
24 directors, | 
On the weſt ſide of this ſtreet, there is a paſ- 
ſage into Exchange-alley, And proceeding welt- 
ward in Lombard, ſtreet, we come to the pariſn 
church 
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hank of St. Mary Foolnoth . It is ſituate on A. D. 
the ſouth ſide of Lombard. ſtreet, at the corner of 7 
Sherborn or Sherbourn- lane; and ſo called from its 8 
primitive ſituation near the wool-ſtaple, noth ſig- 
nifying neab, nigh or near. And we read of this 
church in the year 1355. But from various cir- 
cumftances it is collected, that here was originally 
a Heathen Roman temple, perhaps the Temple of 
Concord, For in digging the foundation of the 
preſent edifice, in the year 1716, which is one of 
the go new churches appointed by parliament to 
be erected within the bills of mortality, there were 
found a conſiderable number of tuſks and bones 
of boars and goats; ſeveral medals and pieces 
of metal, ſome teſſelated work, part of an aque- 
duct, and a great variety of Roman Earthern veſ- 
ſels. They alſo found a well, full of dirt, which 
was no ſooner removed, than a fine ſpring aroſe, 
in which is placed a pump, with an iron baſon, 
and produces remarkable good water. 
This church is a rectory, and was in the patron- 
age of the nuns of St. Helen's, London, till the 
ſuppreſſion of their convent; when king Henry 
VIII. granted the advowſon to Sir Martin Bowes, 
in whoſe family the right of preſentation has con- 
tinued ever ſince. It was not totally deſtroyed by 
the fire of London: the ſteeple eſcaped the James, 
and all the walls, except the north ſide, were re- 
pairable. But the condition of the living became 
much improved by having the pariſh of $7. Mary 


2 Or, St _ WWoulnath of the + Moti according to Stow. 
Ig Hogi- 
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Maoleburch annexed to it. For by this act 
the benefice was raiſed from 891. per ann. to 
1601. per ann. in lieu of tythes, beſides 121. per 
ann. glebe and caſualties, From which time 67. 
Mary NMoolnotb became the patochial church to 


both pariſhes. 


This church, thus patched up after the fire, 
fell fo much to decay that it became neceffary to 
pull it down, and it was rebuilt as above- mention- 
ed, and finiſhed in the year 1719, in a very hand- 
ſome manner, with ſtone, But the ornaments 
and beauties of this fine ſtructure are ſo covered 


and ſhut from the ſight, by the neighbouring 


houſes, that the very tower can ſcarce be ſeen, ex- 


cept from the roofs of houſes, and the oppoſite | 


garret windows. On the eaſt fide are three very 
large and lofty niches, adorned with Jonic co- 
lumns, and ſurrounded with bold ruftic : over 
theſe is a large cornice, upon which is placed a 


baluſtrade. The entrance is at the weſt end, by a 


lofty ruſtic arch, over which riſes an oblong tower, 
ornamented with ſix Compoſite columns in the front, 
and two on the ſides: upon this is raiſed a leſſer 
tower of the ſame form, crowned with a baluſ- 


trade: from the center of which riſes a fAag-ftaff, 


with a fane. The windows are on the ſouth fide; 


- wherethe edifice is entirely ſurrounded with houſes. 


The veſtry is general in both theſe united pa- 
riſnes: and each pariſh has two church-wardens, 
two fideſmen, and two collectors for the poor. 

Cloſe adjoining to the eaſt of this church ftands 


poſt efice. the General Poſt- office, erected by act of pariia- 


5 ment, 
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ment, A. D. 1660, to be kept in the city of Lon- 
don, under 2 poſt-maſter appointed by the king. 
Which, after the union of England and Scotland, 
was eſtabliſhed by another act of parliament, in 
1710, the general poſt- office of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and our plantations and iſlands in America. 
At preſent the office of poſt-maſter is in two com- 
miſſioners, with 20001, per ann. ſalary each; 
who are aſſiſted by a ſecretary, at 2001. per ann. 
and he has four clerks, Here are alſo, a receiver- 
general, an accomptant-general, a comptroller of 
the inland- office, and his deputy; a ſolicitor, a 
reſident-ſurveyor, two inſpectors of the miſ-ſent 
letters; fix clerks of the roads, and an aſſiſtant to 
each. Beſides, there is a court-poſt, who has 2 1. 
a day, and a deliverer of letters to the houſe of 
commons, at 6s. 8d. per day; a clerk of the 
by-nights, and his aſſiſtant; ten ſorters, and ſeven 
ſupernumerary ſorters; a window-man, and al- 
phabet keeper; 67 letter-carriers, and ſeveral 
other officers and ſervants. 

In the foreign office, there is alſo a comptroller, 
and an alphabet keeper, a ſecretary, and fix 
clerks. 

As for the building, it is large, handſome, and 
commodious, ſituate in the very heart of buſineſs, 
On this fide of Lombard-ftreet, are Abchurch- 
lane, Nicholas-lane, Clement's-lane, Nag s. head- court, 
Ploug b. yard, and Whitebart-court, which leads into 
Gracechurch-ſtreet, at the S. E. corner. Theſe 
lanes, &c. are well built, and inhabited by peo- 
ple chiefly in the mercantile way, and that have 

| T4 buſinels 
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A. P. buſineſs upon Change. 


Quaker's them quakers, and here they have their Principal 
meeting. 

meeting- houſe. 
Fenchurch Fenchurch. ſtreet, which continues this ward to 


large, well built, and inhabited by merchants and 

others. It is a ſtreet of good length, beginning 

near Aldgate, and running weſtward into Grace- 
St. Gabriel church-ſtreet, In the midſt of this ſtreet, before 
Fenchurch the fire of London in 1666, ſtood the ſmall church 
of St. Gabriel Fenchurch, corruptly Fanchurch, not 
rebuilt, but the pariſh united unto &.. OE 
Pattens. 

Here is an entry called Fenchurch-alley; at the 
upper end of which is the church-yard. And at 
the ſourh-weſt corner of this ſtreet is the church 
of St. Bennet Gracechurch, but not in this ward. 

On the ſouth ſide of this ſtreet, there are, 
Pbilpot-lane, and Rood-lane, (of which enough 
has been noted in Billing ſgate-ward.) Mediford- 
court, very elegantly built and well inhabited : 
Mincing-lane, which is in Tower, ſtreet- ward; and 
Mark- lane, on the weſt ſide of which is ſituate 
the parochial church of Allballous Staining. 
This church is a very ancient foundation, (See 
vol. i. p. 48.) dedicated to All. ſaints, and was a 
rectory, in the patronage of the de Walibams and 
others, till it was annext to the abbey of Graces, 
near the Tower of London. With which abbey, 
this church fell to the crown, and was ſold to 


Allhallows 


Staining, 


4 Jeg. 


And White- bart-court is 
179% remarkable for wholeſale dealers, who are moſt of 


ſtreet. the eaſtward, is a ſtreet of good account, being 


Nieorge Bing) and others; who, on Ogober 5, 


pilaſte 
Hudſo: 
compa 
& DB: 
nor ani 
ing int 
grante: 
the ſt; 
iſlands, 
ſoever, 
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Jac. I. had a grant of this rectory and pariſh A. P. 
church to be held of the crown in ſoccage. From — 
which time it became a lay- n and in 
the patronage of the grocer's company, as execu- 
tors of the lady S any. And though it is no more 
than a donative or curacy, under this impropria- 
tion, it is a rectory in its nature, the tythes being 
paid, according to act of parliament, to the in- 
cumbent for his own uſe. 
This church eſcaped the fire in 1666 ; but it 
was ſo old, that the body of it fell down ſuddenly, 
a few years after; and was rebuilt by the pariſh- 
joners: the body is well illuminated with Gothic 
windows, and the ſquare tower is crowned with a 
ſmall turret, 
There: is a good parſonage houſe : the tythes 
are 1001. per ann. The veſtry is ſelect; and the 
officers are two church wardens, two ſideſmen, 
and two collectors for the poor. 
In this pariſh, on the north ſide of Fenchurch- Hudion's- 
freet, and near the north eaſt extremity of this hal. 
ward, is a very fine brick building, adorned with 
pilaſters, architraves, &c. the hall wherein the 
Hudſon s:bay company tranſact buſineſs. This Company. 
company was incorporated by king Charles II. 
A. D. 1670, by the name and title of The gover- 
| zor and company of the adventurers of England trad- 

ing into Hudſon's- bay. And the ſaid charter 
| granted them, and their ſucceſſors for ever, all 
| the ſtreights, bays, ſeas, rivers, lakes, creeks, 
iſlands, ſhores, lands, territories and places what- 
> WM focver, within Hud/or's-ffreizhts and Hudſon's bay, 
| 3 Chis 
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St. Dionis. 


ject of attention in Fencharch-Rreet. 
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This corporation is in a moſt flouriſhing ſtate, 
trading with a joint ſtock for rich furrs and ſkins, 
&c. with the natives of the north weft, under the 
direction of the governor, ner, and 
ſeven aſſiſtants. 

The pariſh church of St. Dionis is the next ob- 
This church 
is a rectory dedicated to St. Dennis, or Diony/ins, 
the Athenian areopagite or judge; and now the 


patron of France: and the addition of Back-chnrch 
is given to it, becauſe it is fituate backwards, or 


behind a row of houſes, to diftinguiſh it from &.. 
Gabriels church, which ſtood formerly 1 in the middle 
of Fenthurch-ſtreet. 

It ſtands ar the ſouth weſt corner of bus e: 
and was in the gift of the abbot and convent of 
Canterbury in the yeat 1288, and is now in the 
dean and chapter of Canterbury; but has been 
much enlarged from time to time. The old 
church was burnt down in 1666, and the preſent 
fabric of ſtone was erected in its ſtead. Since 
which time the rector by act of parliament re- 
ceives 1201. per ann. in lieu of tythes: which, 
Ne:wcourt obſerves, was 40 l. per ann. more than 
the living was worth before; beſides * and 
perquiſites 

Here is a good tower, with 10 bells and chimes, 
The veſtry is general. There are two church 
wardens, two ſideſmen, and two collectors for the 
poor. 
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' CHAP. XXI. 


_ Of LimesTREET-Warp. 


HIS ward is very ſmall, and takes its name Name. 


from lime kilns, that formerly were built in 


or near Lime. ſtreet, which reaches from Fenchurch. Extent. 


ſtreet to Leadenballiſtreet, and is very well built 
and inhabited; though there are ſeveral large ware- 
houſes for merchandize in it. And it is obſer- 
vable, that there is no church, nor whole ſtreet, 
in this ward, though it runs through ſeveral pa- 
riſhes : viz. from the north corner of Lime-/treet 
to the midſt thereof is in A/dgate-ward; and the 
fouth end, on both fides, is in Langbourn- ward. 
The body of Lime. ſtreet-ward is from the north 
end of Lime. ſtreet, to the welt ſide of Leadenhall- 
ſtreet, on the ſouth fide ; and from the ſouth weſt 
corner of $:. Mary-ax-ſtreet to another corner fac- 


ing Leadenball; and it is bounded on the eaſt and Bounds. 


north by Aldgete-ward ; on the weft by Biſbopſgate- 


ward; and on the ſouth by Langbourn-ward. It Govern- 
ment, 


is under the government of an alderman, four 
common; councilmen, one of whom is the alder- 
man's deputy, four conſtables, 13 inqueſt-men, 
four ſcavengers, and a beadle; and divided into 
four precincts, 


There have been in ancient days many grand Antiqui- 

11 . . | . * 8 ties, 
buildings in this ward, belonging to citizens and 
others“: but there are not the leaſt remains of 


them 


2 There was ſome time a manſion-houſe of the king's, 
called the King's Ariirce, whereof I find record in the 14th of 
Edward 
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A. 2 them to be ſeen, nor could the knowledge of 


1766 


Leadenhall 


market, 


wiſe called St. Augrfline's Papry, or the Pocr. 


them add any entertainment to the reader. The 


diſcovery made of the great increaſe of ground 


in Leadenhall-ſtreet, perhaps may give pleaſure to 
thoſe that dive into pieces of antiquity, and has 
been already related. Our preſent attention is 
taken up with the hiſtory of Leadenball, and the 
Eaſt India-houſe. 

Leadenhall, its foundation and uſes have been 
recorded in the hiſtorical part of this work : there- 
fore we ſhall add only what relates to the preſent 
ſtate of Leadenhall-market. 

Of the three courts or yards that it ; conſiſts of, 


the firſt is that at the north eaſt corner of Grace- 


church-ftreet, and opens into Leadenball-ſtreet. 
This court or yard contains in length from north 
to ſouth 164 feet, and in breadth from eaſt to weſt 
80 feet. Within this court or yard round about 
the ſame are about 100 ſtanding ſtalls for butchers 
for the ſelling only of beef, and therefore this 
court is called the Beef-market ; many of which 
ſtalls are eight, ten, or twelve feet long, and 
four, five, or ſix feet broad, with racks, hooks, 
blocks, and all other conveniences for the ſale of 


Edward I. but now grown out of knowledge, I read alſo of 
another great houſe in the weſt fide of Lime fircet, having a 


chapel on the ſouth, and a garden on the weſt, then belong- 


ing to the lord Newi//; which garden is now called the Green- 
yard of Leadenball. 

Againſt the north end of S'. "= was ſome time 2 
pariſh church of St. Auguſtine, called St. Auguſtine in the Wall, 
for that it ſtood adjoining to the wall of the city; and other- 
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their meat; all which ſtalls are either under ware- A. D. 


houſes above head, or ſheltered from the weather 
by roofs over them. This yard is on Tueſdays a 
market for leather, to which the tanners do reſort. 
On Thurſdays the waggons from Colcheſter, and 
other parts, come with baize, &c. and alſo the 
felmongers, with their wool ; and on Fridays it is 
a market for raw hides; and on Wedneſdays and 
Saturdays for beef, and all other proviſions. 

The ſecond market-yard is called the Green-yard, 
5 being once a green plat of ground; afterwards 
it was the city's ſtore-yard for materials for build- 
ing and the like, but now a market only for veal, 
mutton, lamb, &c. This yard is 170 feet in 
length from eaſt to weſt, and go feet broad from 
north to ſouth. It hath in it 140 ſtalls for the 
butchers, all covered over, and of the bigneſs of 
thoſe in the Beef-market. In the middle of this 
Green-yard market, north to ſouth, is a row of 
ſhops, with kitchens or rooms over them, for fiſh- 
mongers; and alſo on the ſouth ſide and weſt end 
are houſes and ſhops for fiſhmongers. Towards 
the eaſt end of this yard is erected a fair market- 
houſe, ſtanding upon columns, with vaults un- 


derneath and rooms above, with a bell-tower and 
a clock, and under it are butchers ſtalls. The 


tenements round about this yard are for the moſt 
part inhabited by cooks, victuallers, and ſuch 
like; and in the paſſages leading out of the ſtreets 
into this market are fiſhmongers, poulterers, 
cheeſemongers, and ſuch like traders for provi- 
ſions, ; 


The 


1706, 
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A. D. The third market belonging to Leadenball is 
1765. called the Herb- market, for that herbs, roots, fruit, | 
Kc. are only there fold. This market is about 7 wi 

140 feet ſquare, The weſt, eaſt, and north ſides 
have walks round them, covered over, for ſhelter, h 
ſtanding upon columns; in which walks there 
are 28 ſtalls for gardeners, with cellars under them, 
Being rebuilt in the year 17 30, it is now called 
the New-market, or Naſb's- rents, and hath ſhops Will | 
in it, chiefly for butchers, and a new paſſage into 0 
Lime. ſtreet. There is alſo in this yard one range 
of ſtalls, covered over, for ſuch as ſell tripe, il | 

neat's-feet, ſheep's-trotters, &c. And, on the 
ſouth ſide, the tenements are taken up by viau- Wl | 

allers, poulterers, cheeſemongers, butchers, and hes 
ſuch like. Beſides this there are likewiſe ſome 

new ſhops, built in the year 1730, in that part Wi | 
called the Old Bacon-market, which are chiefly oc- Wl | ; 

cupied by poulterers, and ſuch as deal in bacon. 4 
Eaſt-India The Eaſt India- bouſe, ſituate on the ſouth ſide Ml þ 
_—_— of Leadenhall-ftreet, at about 100 feet weſt of Lime- 
 fireet corner, was ancientiy the ſcite of a city 
manſion, belonging to the earl of Craven, and 
his anceſtors. The preſent houſe was built by 
the honourable Eaſt India company in the year 

1726. 5 

The front next the ſtreet is very magnificent, 
being a ſtrong ſtone building, with pilaſters and 
entablature of the Doric order; the reſt of it is 
very ſpacious, having large rooms for the direc- 
tors, and offices for the clerks: It hath a large 
hall and court-yard, for the reception of people 
Who 
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who have buſineſs here, to attend on the company A. 5 
17 


on their court days, which are every Wedneſday 
and Friday. There belongs to it alſo a garden, with 
warehouſes in the back part towards Lime-freet, into 
which there is a back gate for the entrance of 
carts to bring in their goods. Theſe warehouſes 
were rebuilt in a very handſome manner in the 
year 1725, and have been greatly enlarged. The 
company have likewiſe warehouſes in Seething-lane, 
Fenchurch-flreet, Leadenhall-ſtreet, the Steel-yard, and 
the Royal-exchange, &c. under the laſt of which they 
have cellars entirely for pepper. 

The firſt Eaſt India company was eſtabliſhed by 
charter in the reign of queen Elizabeth, and ſince 


confirmed ſeveral - times, called, The governor and 


company of merchants trading into the Eaſt Indies. 
In 1698 another company was eſtabliſhed by a& 

of parliament, called, The Engliſh company of 

merchants trading to the Eaſt Indies, who, upon 


their ſettlement, advanced to the government two 


millions ſterling; for which they had intereſt 
given them at eight per cent. per annum. 

In the year 1702, the 22d of Fuly, for the 
mutual advantage and ſatisfaction of both com- 
panies, an expedient was found out for the unit- 
ing of them, and a charter. of union was granted 
them. 

By order of a court of lord- mayor and alder- 
men, holden on Thurſday the 24th of April, in 
4 Edward VI. the chamberlain of London was 
yearly to pay unto the ſcavenger of Lime-ftreet- 


ward ' 205, by even . out of the profits 
ariſing 


4 
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— ariſing from the butchers- ſtalls in Leadenhall, tos 


Names 


wards cleanſing 15 ſaid ward. 


C H A P. XXII. 


Of PoxTsoKEn-Ward, QuEENnHITHE-Wagrp, 
TowtrR-WarD, aid ihe TOWER of LoN DON. 


Ortſoken-ward ſignifieth the franchiſe or liberty 
at the gate. 
| 7 | In 
This Poreſoken, which ſignifieth a franchiſe at the gate, 
was ſome time a guild, and had its beginning in the reign of 


king Zagar, between ſeven and eight hundred years ago, when 


13 knights, well-beloyed of the king and realm, for ſervices 
by them done, requeſted to have a certain portion of land on 
the eaſt part of the city, left deſolate and forſaken by the in- 
habitants, by reaſon of too much ſervitude, They beſought 
the king to have this land, with the liberty of a guild, for 
ever. The king granted their requeſt.on the following con- 
ditions, to wit, That each of them ſhoald victoriouſly accom- 
pliſh three combats, one above the ground, one under ground, 
and the third in the water: and after this, at a certain day, 
in Eaſt Smithfield, they ſhould run with ſpears againſt all 
comers ; all which was gloriouſly performed ; and the ſame 
day the king named it Knighten Guild, and ſo bounded it from 
Aldgate, to the place where the bars now are, toward the eaſt, 
on both ſides of the ſtreet, and extended it towards the north, 
and the gate, now ſince called Biſopſgate, unto the houſe then 
of William Preſbyter, after of Feffrey Tanner, and then of the 
heirs of Colver; after that of John Eaſeby ; but ſince of the 
lord Bouchier, &c. And again towards the ſouth, unto 


the river Thames, and ſo far into the water, as a horſe- 
man entering the ſame, might ride at low water, and throw 
his ſpear : ſo that all Ea, Smithfield, with the right part of 
the ſtreet that goeth to Dodding Pond into the Thames, and alſo 
the hoſpital of St. Catharine, with the mills that were founded 


in king Stephen's days, and the outward: ſtore wall, and the 
new 


| London, WESTMINSTER, &c. 30; 


In deſcribing the extent of this ward, our beſt — 2 
direction is to follow the order of the yearly pa- IP 
rochial perambulation, as follows : 

Walking down Houndſditch, northward, they 
croſs the way eaſtward into Still and Hand-alley : 
paſſing on along by the garden-wall, they proceed 
to Petticoat-lane, in the middle of which is the 
partition between the two pariſhes of M hitechapel 
and St. Botolph > there they go on to the bars in 
the common ſtreet, and, croſſing the way ſouth- 
ward, go through a tavern, ſome time the Caſtle; 


f and then, turning weſtward, paſs on to the Mino- 
55 ries till they come to the bars; where ends the 
. ward and the pariſh within the freedom. 

. There, at the farther end, they turn down into 
t an, alley, called Brown”s-alley *, and ſo as far as 
by | Phe: 

- new ditch of the tower, are of the ſaid fee and liberty : for 
[= the ſaid wall and ditch were made in the time of king Ri- 
l, chard I. when he was in the Holy Land, by William Long ſhampe, 
7 biſnop of EH; as has been more at large ſet forth in this hi- 
1 | ſtory, | . 

e In the year 1115, certain burgeſſes of Londen, of the pro- 
m geny of thoſe noble Engliſb knights, coming together into the 
t, chapter-houſe of the ſaid church of the Holy Trinity, gave to 
h, the ſame church, and canons ſerving God therein, all the lands 5 
en and ſoke, called in Engliſb, Knighten Guild, which lieth to the 
ne wall of the city without the ſame gate, and ſtretcheth to the 
he river Thames: they gave it (taking upon them the brother- 
* hood and participation of the benefits of that houſe) by the 
e 


hands of prior Norman. See the Book of the Remembrances in 
a Guildhall, letter C. fol. 134. and the old book called Duntborn. 


of See alſo vol. iii. p. 361, &c. of this Hiſtory and Survey. 
- b Now opened, made a wide ſtreet, and rebuilt on the 
ed. north fide with good brick houſes, 
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Goodman. fields; then turn up the ſtreet again, 
and go down Red-lion- alley, paſſing directly into 
Roſemary: lane, and thence down Nightingale-lane, on 
the weſt {ide to the Hermitage bridge, and ſo round 
St. Catherine's, and then paſſing over Tower-hill, 
they come again into the freedom, and go directly 
up the Mznories northward till they come to the 


place where Aldgate ſtood. 


It is bounded on the eaſt by the pariſhes of 


Spital- fields, Stepney, and St. George's in the eaſt; 
on the ſouth by Toter hill; on the north by Bi- 
ſhopſgate-ward ; and on the weſt by Aidgate-ward. 

This ward is divided into five precincts, which 
together are computed to contain 1385 houſes, 
under the government of an alderman and five 
common-councilmen, one of whom is the alder- 


man's deputy, five conſtables, 19 inqueſt-men, five 


ſcavengers and a beadle. | 
The principal ſtreets are Whitechapel High-ſtreet, 


the Minories, Houndſditch, and the welt fide of | 


Petticoat-lanz: in which are a great number of 


alleys, courts, &c. 


F/ bitechapel is for its dimenſions to be number- 
ed amongſt the beſt ſtreets in London. On the 
ſouth ſide there is the greateſt market for carcaſſes 
of beef, mutton, veal and lamb, in the world. 
And, ia the part beyond the bars is a great mar- 
ket for hay and ſtraw three times a week. And 
the reſt of this capacious ſtreet is principally taken 
up with large inns, for the entertainment of tra- 
vellers, * the reception of coaches, waggons, 


Kc. this being the great thoroughfare to the Eſex 
2 road ; 
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road; and by conſiderable tradeſmen in almoſt 
every branch, to ſupply a country trade. 

Near the N. W. extremity of this flreet, and 
at the S. E. angle of Houndſditch, is ſituate the 
fine church of St. Botolph's, Aldgate, an ancient 
foundation, before the year 1115, when the rec- 
tory of this pariſh was appropriated to the prior 
and convent of Holy Trinity; and at the diſſolu- 
tion of that priory, it was ſeized by the crown; 
and given by queen Elizabeth, for a term of years, 
to Robert Folliwell; and at the expiration of that 
term, king James I. granted the ſaid impropria- 
tion to Francis Morrice, from whom it has paſſed to 
the preſent incumbent Dr. n. who is beth 
vicar and impropriator. 
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The old church was taken down in 1741, and Aldgate 


the preſent edifice was finiſhed in 1744 3 and tho 


it be a plain, maſſy, brick building, it is elegant. 


It conſiſts of a regular body, and a lofty well pro- 
portioned ſteeple, formed of a tower and ſpire. 


But its greateſt ornament is the bold ruſtic at the 


corners. | 27 | 

The living now 1s a donative or curacy : but 
though. the curate formerly did receive no more 
than 81. per ann. from the impropriator, and 12 1, 
per ann. by gift ſermons, the benefice is now ac- 
counted to be worth 7ool. per ann. in tythes 
only, beſides the extraordinary ſums raiſed by the 
church dues. 

The veſtry conſiſts of thoſe who have ſerved 
the office of church- warden: and the pariſh offi- 
cers are two church-wardens, and five overſeers 


U 2 of 


, church, 


Charity 
{chools, 
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ditch, 
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of the poor, for that part of the pariſh within 
the freedom ; and two church-wardens, and four 
overſcers, for the part out of the freedom. 

Here are two charity ſchools ; one in the free- 
dom, founded by Sir John Caſs, alderman, for 
50 boys and 40 girls: the other © in Eaſt Smithfield, 
for 40 boys and 3o girls, maintained by voluntary 
ſubſcriptions. And there are merchant taylors 
alms-houſes, now rebuilding, near the N. W. corner 
of Roſemary- lane; two of which the pariſh has the 
privilege of; the reſt are for poor widows belong- 


ing to the company. 


On the weſt ſide of this church, 2 
ditch runs out of the High-ftreet northward unto 
Biſbopſgate church. This ſtreet takes its name 
from its ancient ſtate, a ditch, into which. dead 
dogs, carrion, and all manner of filth uſed to be 


© Founded by Sir Samuel Sterling, Knt. and alderman of 
the city of London ; who, by his laſt will and teſtament, bear. 
ing date the 7th day of Auguſt, A. D. 1673, gave certain co- 
pyhold lands and tenements, lying in Ea/? Smithfield, in the 
pariſh of Sr. Mary Whitechapel, belonging to the manor of 


Stepney, in the county of Middleſex, the rents amounting to the 


value of 221. yearly, as a foundation of a charity-ſchool, for 
the better education of the poor youths of the pariſh of &.. 
Botolph's without Aldgate ; which lands and tenements he ſur- 
rendered for the uſe of his will to Mr. Corſellis, brewer ; Mr. 
John Parſons, brewer ; and Thomas Heath, ſcrivener ; truſtees 
of tlie ſaid charity. The ſchool-maſter to be a bachelor ©! 
arts of the univerſity of Cambridge, and to teach ſchool in- 
brick houſe, which he, the ſaid Sir Samuel Sterling, built at 
his own charge at the eaſt end of the town-houſe, or queſt- 
houſe, upon Litile Tower hill, in the manor of Eaſ Smithficld. 
The ſchool-maſter to be choſen by the inqueſt of the ward of 


_ Portfoken, and the leet-jury of the Manor of Eaft Smithfield. 
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thrown. It has for ſome centuries been covered 
and built upon for the habitation of tradeſmen, 
eſpecially in cloth, mercery, and linnen : but the 
improvements that are planned and now executing, 
for new building and making it wider, will make 
it one of the beſt ſtreets in the liberties of the city. 
In Sandy's-court, Houndſditch, is a Quaters meet- 
ing- houſe, 

From this ſtreet eaſtward we paſs through Gra- 
vel-lane into Petticoat-lane, formerly called Hog- 
lane, The courts and alleys that branch out of 
theſe lanes, and Hound/ditch, are moſtly very nar- 
row, meanly built, and occupied by inferior arti- 
ficers and Fes. 


Pelticoat-lane runs from Whitechapel bars north- Peiticont- 


ward as far as the ground called $1. Mary Spital, 
and was formerly the habitation of great men ; 
amongſt whom, ſo lately as in the reign of king 
James I. we find Gondomar, the Spanijh ambaſſador, 
But now the moſt reputable inhabitants are the 
horners, who prepare horn for petty manufactur- 
ers. At the Boar's-head, in this lane, is a Baptiſt 
meeting. And in this lane is allo a French chapel, 
The Minories is a ſpacious, broad, and long 
ſtreet, from the front of the pariſh church of &.. 
Butolph to Little Tower-hill : it is inhabited by con- 
ſiderable tradeſmen in moſt branches: but moſt 
noted for gunſmiths. On the welt fide next Con- 
don-wall there runs a place called Vine hard: at 
the 8. extremity of which is lately opened a paſ- 
ſage, or new ſtreet, from the Minories into Crutched- 
friars, On the eaſt fide of the Mznorics is an arch 
U 3 or 


lane. 


Minories. 
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A. P. or gate way into a diſtrict called Litule Minories, yer 
1700. containing two or three courts, and a church and tou 
church-yard, on the ſcite of which buildings, &c. ; 
there anciently ſtood the abbey of Minorite nuns , me 
which gave name to the adjacent ſtreet, corruptly are; 
called Minories, inſtead of Minorites, or the Mino- of 
rites ſtreet. a p 
ey don- From the Little Minories is a narrow foot-way cea 
Vu. into Heydon- yard, which is a ſquare piece of ground, of 
railed in an ordinary manner. The eaſt and ſouth Thi 
ſides are taken up with ſtables, &c. but the north hav 
and weſt ſides are covered with large handſome tem 
Good- houſes. On the eaſt ſide is a narrow entry into van 
N Manſel -fireet, Goodman's-fields, which fields, fo call- way 
ed from one Goodman, the landholder of that (cri 
ground, were, about 80 years ago, laid out into tour 
four principal ſtreets, viz. Manſel-ftreet on the of t 
welt, Auoff-ſtreet on the north, Lemon ſtreet on the The 
eaſt, and Preſcot-ftreet on the ſouth, with a ſquare the 
piece of land in the middle, uſed as a tenter- a YE; 
ground. The buildings in theſe fields are in gene- 3 
ral very good, commodious, and high brick (crib 
houſes; inhabited chiefly by ſuch as have their by Þ 
buſineſs at *Change or in public offices. in th 
Meeting In Ailoff-ftreet, near the north-weſt angle, is a Wa 
_—_ Preſbyterian meeting. And in Preſcot-ftreer, and mily 
in the apartments where once was kept the IJondon relig 
Infirmary, we find a modern inſtitution, (in the IN 
* A religious ſociety founded by Se. Clare, of the obſcrv- Ka 

ance of St. Francis, Edmund earl of Lancaſter, Leiceſter and 
Derby, brother to king Edward I. founded an abbey on the » 7 
calt ſide of the Mizorics for theſe nuns, W 


year 


. 0... 
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founded by the name of the Magdalen. 

This houſe is formed out of ſeveral contiguous 
meſſuages or tenements, with a wall and ſmall 
area before it: and to prevent the prying curiolity 
of the public, there is not only a cloſe gate and 
a porter, but the windows next the ſtrect are con- 
cealed by wooden blinds ſloping from the bottom 
of each, ſo as to admit the light only at the top: 
The objects of this foundation are women, who, 
having been ſeduced, and plunged into ruin by 
temptations, to which their youth and perſonal ad- 
vantages had expoſed them, repent of their lewd 
way of life, The ſupport of it are voluntary ſub- 
ſcriptions; and its government is in a preſident, 
four vice-preſidents, a treaſurer, and committee 
of twenty-one; five of whom conſtitute a Quorum. 
The number of governors are not limited : but 
the ſubſcriber of five guineas is governor only for 
a year ; whereas he that ſubſcribes twenty guineas 
continues a governor for life. Ladies that ſub— 
ſcribe are permitted to vote at all elections, Cc. 
by proxy. There is a chaplain, who is to reſide 


in the houle, to read prayers, to preach on Sunday 


mornings, to attend the ſick, and inſtruct the fa- 
mily in the principles and duties of the proteſtant 
religion as by law eſtabliſhed. There is a preacher 
allo, who preaches on Sunday evenings; on which 
occaſion there is always a collection for the peni- 
tents “. At 


b There are two phyſicians, two ſurgeons, ard three apo- 
thecarics, who are required to behave With the utmoſt huwa- 
U4 | nity 


year 1758) for the reception of penitent proſtitutes, 
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At the weſt end of Preſcoteſtreet it opens towards 


the ſouth with a paſſage into Roſemary-lane, in which 
is 
nity and prudence. One of each is to attend the committee, 
and make weekly reports. They are all to attend in their 
own perſons, and no pupil, apprentice, or ſervant, ſhall at 
any time be admitted into the wards; and even when the 
phyſicians, ſurgeons, and apothecaries viſit the wards, they 
ſhall be attended by the matron. 
The matron is to direct the œconomy of the houſe, and 
conſtantly to reſide in it. She is to ſee that all the women 
are neat and decent in their cloaths and perſons, and properly 


employed; that they diſcharge their duty, and conſtantly at- 


tend divine fervice: ſhe is to receive from the ſteward the 
materials for their work, and deliver it back to him. She is 


to take care of the houſhold linen, and what belongs to the 


cloathing ; to require from the ſteward ſuch proviſious as are 
neceſſary for the houſe, and to ſee that they are not given 
away or waſted. She is to keep the keys of the outward doors, 
which are to be delivered into her hand: after the doors are 
locked, at ſeven in the winter, and nine in the ſummer ; and ſhe 


is to take care that the rules of the houſe be ſtrictly obſerved, 


with regard to the time of reſt, diet, hours of — and 
every thing that relates to good order. 


The ſecretary is to keep the books, take minutes at t all 


meetings, to collect the annual ſubſeriptions, and to give notice 
to ſuch ſubſcribers who are more than one year in arrears, &c. 

The ſteward is to reſide conſtantly in the houſe, and to fol- 
low no other employment than what relates to this charity. 
He is to receive the reſpective proviſions and materials for the 
employment of the women, ordered by the committee, and 
inſpect the weight, meaſures, and quality thereof, and to make 
regular entries of them; to keep an exact account of all the 
work done by every reſpeQive woman, as the matron ſhall 
deliver it to him. 

The porter is not to receive any letter, meſſage, or other 
thing into the houſe, or ſend out any thing, without the know- 
ledge or inſpection of the matron: he is to reſide in the houſe, 
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is a Baptif meeting-houſe; and there is another 
of the ſame denomination. in Reoſemarybranch-alley, 


at the ſouth-weſt corner of Lemon-ſtreet. 
” From 


and ſtrictly to obſerve the inſtructions that ſhall be given him, 
in regard to viſitors, letters, Se. 

The meſſenger is alſo to dwell in the houſe, and to bow em- 
ployed in errands and out- door buſineſs: but he is not to bring 
any letter, verbal meſſage, or other thing into the houſe, or 
to carry out any meſſage or other thing, without the know- 
ledge or inſpection of the matron. | 

Neither the ſteward, porter, nor meſſenger, ſhall have any 
communication with the wards. 

No officer, nor ſervant of the houſe, ſhall receive any mo- 
ney, fee, gratuity, or reward, beſides their wages. 


Rules and regulations relating to the penitents, 


I. That the method of admiſſion be by petition to the com- 
mittee, the printed form of which, with proper blanks to be 
filled up, may be had gratis by application at the houſe. 
That every petitioner be examined as to her health, by the 
phyſician, ſurgeon, and matron. When any petition is ap- 
proved, it ſhall be wrote upon, Found proper, and ſigned by 
the chairman, Every perſon, upon admiſſion, ſhall ſubſcribg 
to the rules of the houſe, and alſo enter into an agreement to 
pay the ſum of 101. per annum for her board, lodgings, and 
neceſſaries, which is to be void, provided ſuch perſon conti- 
nues in the houſe three years, or leſs time, at the option of 
the committee, No perſon admitted ſhall be allowed to go 
out of the houſe without ſpecial leave in writing, ſigned by the 
treaſurer or chairman, and two of the committee, 

II. One or more wards are to be allotted for perſons newly 
admitted, where they are to remain ſome time for a trial of 
their behaviour. There ſhall be ſuperiority of wards, accord- 
Ing to the education or behaviour of the perſons admitted ; and 
the inferior wards ſhall conſiſt of meaner perſons, and of thoſe 
degraded for miſbehaviour. In each ward they ſhall be claſſed, 


and one appointed to preſide and be accountable for the con- 
duct 
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From Manſel-fireet, near the ſouth-weſt extre- 


mity, is a paſſage through Brown's yard into the 


Minories, 


duct and behaviour of the reſt; and they ſhall, by rotation, do 
the neceſſary offices in their reſpective wards, excepting the 
perſon appointed to preſide. They are alſo to perform the 


neceſſary offices of the houſe, as they ſhall be directed by the 


matron; and an allowance ſhall be made to ſuch as perform 


theſe offices, out of the general produce of the work done in 


the houſe, according to the proportion of the value of their 
duty and labour. | 

III. Each perſon is to "i in a ſeparate bed, and Ws 
for her cloaths and linen, under lock and key, to be kept by 


| herſelf; and, where the rooms will admit of it, a ſmall cloſet 


or apartment is to be provided for the retirement of the moſt 
ſerious and beſt behaved, in the intervals of their employment, 
and theſe alſo conſidered as the reward of good conduct, 

IV. Their true names muſt be regiſtered ; but, if deſirous 
of concealing themſelves, they may have liberty to aſſume a 
feigned name. As no reproaches muſt be made for paſt irre- 
gularities, under the ſevereſt injunctions; neither ſhall tnere 
be any inquiries made into names or families; but all poſſible 
diſcouragement given to every kind of diſcovery that the par- 
ties themſelves do not chuſe to make. ä 

V. Upon their admiſſion, if their apparel is in any tolerable 
condition, it is to be cleaned, ticketed, and laid by, in order 
to be returned them whenever they leave the houſe: but if 
ſuch apparel be too fine for their ſtation, it ſhall be ſold, and 
the produce brought to their account. They are to wear an 
uniform of light grey, and in their whole dreſs to be plain and 
neat. | | 

VI. Each ward is to dine at a ſeparate table. The matron 
is to dine at the head of the table of the ſuperior ward; and 


| the head of each ward is to dine at the upper nl oe each table, 


and to ſay grace. 
VII. Each perſon is to be employed in ſome work or buſi 


neſs according to her ability, and have ſuch part of the benefit 


ariſing from her labour and ingenuity as the committee ſhall 
| judge 
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facing it, into Crutched-friars above mentioned. 
The 


judge ſhe deſerves; which ſum may be increaſed by the bounty 
of the houſe, as favourable opportunities may offer for eſta- 
bliſhing them in the world. The articles propoſed for their 
employment are, making their own cloaths, both linen and 
woollen; knitting, ſpinning, making bone lace, black lace, 
artificial lowers, chilerens toys, winding filk, drawing pat- 
terns, making women and childrens ſhoes, mantuas, ſtays, 
coats, &c. but no part of their labour is to be fold in the houſe, 
but at ſome other place appointed by the committee. In their 
work, as in every other circumſtance, the utmoſt care and 
delicacy, humanity and tenderneſs will be obſerved, that this 
eſtabliſhment may not be thought a houſe of correction, or 
even of hard labour, but a ſafe retreat from their diſtreſsful 
circumſtances. 

VIII. From Lady-day to Michaelmas they are to riſe at ſix 
and be in bed at ten; and from Michaelmas to Lady-day are 
to riſe at ſeven and be in bed at nine; and after that time no 
fire or candle ſhall be allowed, except in the ſick ward. 

IX. They are to breakſaſt at nine o'clock, and be allowed 
half an hour; and are to dine at one o'clock, and be allowed 


an hour: they may leave off work at {ix in the winter, and 


ſeven in ſummer. | 

X. No governor, or any other perſon, ſhall be permitted 
to viſit the wards, or any of the women, without leave in 
writing firſt obtained from the treaſurer or chairman, and two 
of the committce, except in caſes en for; and in all caſes 
the matron to attend them. | 

XI. Abuſive or reproachful language, inſolence or diſobe- 
dience to the officers, indecent or profane expreſſions, and 
ſuch kind of turbulent conduct, ſhall ſubject them to confine- 
ment in a room ſix hours for the firſt offence. For the ſecond 
offence they ſhall be admoniſhed publicly by the chaplain and 
the matron ; and the reſt of their own ward may be allo ap- 
pealed to for their diſapprobation of ſuch conduct. The third 
— ſhall ſubje& them to be confined for twelve hours, and 


to 
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A. D. The ground ſurveyed ſince we entered Littl: but 
18 Minories is all without the freedom of the city; #i 
| but J 
| 3 ; call 
to have but one ſpare meal during the whole day, and, if found | 
to be incorrigible, then to forfeit a certain proportion, or the fiſts 
whole, of what bath been acquired by their labour, at the diſ- of 
cretion of the committee, and be ſubjeR to the conſequences gift 
of their diſagreement; and to be diſmiſſed the n. and ncver able 
re · admitted. Thi 
XII. After the continuance of any woman in n the houſe fo: 
three years, upon the modeſt and virtuous demeanor and in- two 
duſtrious conduct of ſuch woman, or upon application of her con 
parents or friends, or any houſekceper of ſufficieut credit, if ſuch 7 
friends declare they will forgive the paſt offences of ſuch wo- ane! 
man, and will provide for her; or if ſuch houſekeeper will Ty 
receive ſuch woman as a ſervant; in either of theſe caſes the ewe! 
governors: may diſcharge ſuch woman with her conſent. gioi 
XIII. Upon the diſcharge of ſuch woman, her cloaths, or, New 
if ſold, the produce of them, ſhall be returned to her, together fout 
with whatever may be due upon her account, and a certificate eſt 
given her, under the hands of the treaſurer, or the preſident, pe 
and two or more of the committee, of her conduct and beha- and 
viour during the time of her being in the houſe. Anc 
XIV. Every woman who ſhall be placed in a fevien Kin 
from this houſe, and ſhall continue one whole year in ſuch vict. 
ſervice, to the intire approbation of ſuch maſter or miſtreſs, af? 
upon its being made appear to the ſatisfaction of the committee, 
they may give that woman a gratuity not exceeding two gui- paine 
neas, as a reward for her good behaviour. can } 
XV. The committee will, upon the good behaviour of the PER 
women, intereſt themſelves to obtain a reconciliation with their the © 
parents and friends, when their contract will be cancelled. : 
XVI. Beſides the vouchers abovementioned, and the advan- 8 : 
tapes ariſing from their labour, a bounty may be given, at the 2 
diſcretion of the committee, to ſuch as ſhall be properly diſ- ja x" 
charged. This gift ſhall be preſented not only to thoſe who Hal: 
marry in a manner ſatisfactory to the committee, but alſo to 


ſuch as ſhall ſet up trades in whatever way they ſhall have 
gained 
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but ſo connected, that it was moſt proper to take 4. 905 


k in this place. . 

Within this compaſs ſtands the little church Trinity 
called St. Trinity in the Minories, whoſe pariſh con- — —_— 
ſiſts of 123 houſes, now built within the precincts res. 
of that diſſolved monaſtery , is a curacy in the 
gift of the crown; and the value is very inconſider- 
able: it has no tower, but a handſome turret. 

The veſtry is general; and the pariſh-officers are 
two churchwardens, one overſeer of the poor, one 
conſtable, one headborough, and one ſcavenger. 

At the ſouth end of the Great Minories, the ſtreet Abby of 
opens upon Eaft- Smithfield and Tower hill; and be- _— 
tween both theſe plats of ground once ſtood a reli- | 
gious foundation called by the ſeveral names of the 
New Abby, the Abby of Graces, and Eaſftininſter, 
founded by King Edward III. upon the ſcite of the 
peſt· ground, as already mentioned, in the year 1348, 
and called the church-yard of the Holy Trinity. 

And upon the ſcite of that abbey, diſſolved by 

King Henry VIII. is founded and built the king's vitual- 
victualling- office, which ſtands on the upper part -o. 
of Little Tower-hill, near the end of King-ſtreer. 


gained a proficiency : ſo that nothing ſhall be omitted which 
can promote the great ends of preſerving life, of rendering 
that life uſeful, and of recovering thoſe who are now loſt to 
the community. 


© This pariſh, on the weſt ſide, takes in all the rails in the 
Great Minories; and from the ſouth end of the ſaid rails it com- 
priſes Hauen yard on both ſides, and the new ſquare, with 
Parker's garden; and on the north end of the rails it reaches 
down the Little Minories to the church, and takes in all the 
yards, courts, Cc. within that compaſs. 


This 
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2 This building contains houſes for the lodging of 
7 


certain officers, ſeparate apartments for office, 
ſtore- rooms, ſlaughter houſes for oxen and hogs, 
a brewhouſe, a houſe for ſalting and barrelling, &. 
proviſions: and is managed by ſeven commiſſion- 
ers, who have each 400 l. per annum, and a ſepa- 


rate department; under whom is a ſecretary, ac- 


comptants, clerks, ſurveyors, and other officers 
and ſervants. And this is the office in which all 
purſers, and others intruſted with the public ſtores 
of Poeiseal, or contract for them, are to paſs 
their accounts. - 
But, before we come to the Vidlualling- oſſice from 
the Minories, we turn eaſtward into Roſemary- lane, 
formerly called Hogg-ſtreez or Hogg-lane; at the 
weſt end of,which, on the north ſide, ſtands a good 
ſet of alms-houſes, already mentioned on page 308, 
and rebuilding at the expence of the company, 
for 14 poor old women, merchant-taylors, who 
receive each 16d. per week by the founder's will, 


and 81. 155. annually from the company. On the 


ſouth ſide of this lane lies the ground called Zaf- 


Smithfield, now divided into a great number of al- 


leys, Janes, courts, Sc. but in King Henry III. 


reign was an open field, on which was held a fair, 


by royal grant, for 15 days“. What relates to 
Tower-hill will be more properly deſcribed in 
Tower-ward. 

of 


4 From the eve of Pentecaſt to the oftaves of Trinity: and 
the ſaid king ſeile his briefs to the ſeveral ſheriffs of Lincomn, 
Glouceſter, Kent, Worceſter, York, Norfolk and Suffolk, and to 


the mayor and ſheriffs of London, to proclaim the ſame, E. 
idio 
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Of QueennmiTaHe-Wakp.. 


HIS ward, which takes its name from the 

hithe, or harbour for large boats, barges, 
and lighters, for which, and even for ſhips, it was 
the anchoring-place, and the key for lading and 
unlading veſſels, almoſt of any burthen uſed in 
ancient days, and let through London bridge by 
drawing up the timber lock, that was lately de- 
ſtroyed, in order to make the great center arch as it 
now ſtands. It bears the name of 2uzen, becauſe 
the queens of England uſually poſſeſſed the tolls 
and cuſtoms of veſſels that unloaded goods at this 
bithe, which were very conſiderable; and all veſ- 
ſels laden with corn and fiſh were obliged to un- 
load at this hithe, and no where elſe, It is to this 
day a noble market for malt and meal, brought 
by barges from the weſtern counties, on Mondays, 
Wedneſdays, and Fridays. 
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Name. 


This ward beginneth in the eaſt, in Knightrider's- Extent. 


freet, on the ſouth ſide thereof, at the eaſt end 
of the pariſh-church called the Holy Trinity; and 
runneth weſt, on the ſouth ſide, to a lane called 
Lambert-hill, which is the length of the ward in 
Knig htriders-ſlrect. Out of the which ſtreet are 
divers lanes, running ſouth to Thames fireet, and 


ideo tibi precipimus, quod predict. feriam, & c. i. e. © And 
therefore we command you, that you cauſe to be proclaimed 
the beforefaid fair throughout the whole bailiffwick, as is 
* aforeſaid; cauſing all merchants of your bailiffwick to know, 
that they may ſecurely come to the fair. Witneſs the king 
" at WePminſter, the 8th day of February.” 13 Hen. III. 


are 
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Bounds. 


Diviſion. 


Govern- 
ment. 


Thames- 
ſtreet. 
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are of this ward The firſt is Trinity-lane, which 
runneth down by the weſt end of Trinity church. 
Then is Spuren-lane, or Spooners-lane, now called 
Huggen-lane: then Breadſtreet-bill; then St, Mary 
Mounthaut ; out of which lane, on the eaſt fide 
thereof, is one other lane, turning eaſt through 
St. Nicholas Olave's church-yard to Breadftreet-hill, 
This lane is called Finimore-lane, or Five-foot- lane, 
becauſe it is but five foot in breadth at the weſt 
end. In the midſt of this lane runneth down one 
other lane, broader, ſouth to Thames-ftreet, called 
Deſborne-lane. On the north ſide, coming from 
Knightrider's-ſtreet, it takes in all the eaſt ſide of 
Lambert-hill, and ſo much of the weſt ſide as from 
the north end of Black/miths-hall to Thames-ſftreet, 


and ſo much of Thames-ſtreet as three doors weſt | 


from the O/d-Swan brewhouſe, in the eaſt unto 
Huntingdon-houſe, over-againſt Sz. Peter's church 


in the weſt, near unto Pau/s-wharf, and on the 
lane fide from the Blue-Boar to the weſt end of S!. 
Peter's church, and up St. Peter's hill, two houſes 


north above the ſaid church. 

This ward is bounded on the eaſt by Dowgate- 
ward, on the north by Breadſtreet and Cordwainers 
wards, on the ſouth by the Thames, and on the 
weſt by Caftiebaynard-ward; and is divided into 
nine precincts, which contain 488 houſes; and is 
governed by one alderman; ſix common-council- 
men, one of whom is the alderman's | deputy 3 and 
nine conſtables. _ 

In ſurveying this ward we find that Thames: 


Atreet runs through the heart of this ward, and on 
the 
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the ſouth ſide contains ſeveral lanes that lead down A.D. 
to Wood- wharf, Broken-wharf, Brooker*s-wharf, * 
Brook's wharf, Queen - bitbe, and other places on the 

Thames ſide: on which account this diviſion. of 
Thames-ſtreet is greatly thronged with carts em- | 

ployed in carrying goods and merchandize. 

Queenbitbhe has been already deſcribed in its an- Queen- 
cient ſtate. It is now a great meal-market, well 18 
furniſhed with conveniencies to depoſit goods 
brought thither by water to be ſold, and with a 
commodious market-houſe. 

On the north ſide of Thames-ſtreet this wad be- Peter's hill 
gins in the weſt with St. Peter's hill and St. Peter's 
church-yard, of which an account has been given 
in Caſtlebaynard· ward. | 

Lambert- hill, well built, and inhabited by private Lambert - 

families. On this hill ſtands Blackſmiths ball, ng : 
a very handſome and pleaſant edifice. This com- ſmith's 
pany is very ancient by preſcription, but was not — 
incorporated till the reign of Queen Zlizabeth, 
A. D. 1571, by the tile of The keepers or wardens 
and ſociety of the art and myſtery de les Blackſmiths. 
And it is now governed by a maſter, three war- 
dens, and a court of aſſiſtants, This is the 4oth 
company, and has the privilege of the livery. 

Fiſh-ftreet, or Labour-in-vain hill, is fo called from 
the difficulty of carriage up that hill. At the gt. Nicho- 
north-weſt angle, in Old Fiſh-freet, ſtands the — 
church of St. Nicholas Cole-abby, q. d. cola- bay, ſo | 


called from its cold or bleak ſituation. This church 


was founded before the year 1383: but the pre- 
ſent ſtructure was built ſince the fire of London; 
Vor. * "op | very 


= = 
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A. P. very plain, 36 feet high to the roof, but 135 to 
17. the top of the ſpire. The tower is plain, ſtrength- 
ened with ruſtic at the corners: the ſpire is maſſy, 

and has a gallery and many openings. 
5 The pariſh of $7. Nicholas Olave is united to it; 
le. which is valued at 130l. per annum, in lieu of 
tythes. The advowſon is in the crown and the 
dean and chapter of St. Paul's, who preſent alter- 
nately. The veſtries of theſe pariſhes are general; 
and each has two churchwardens and two collectors 
or overſeers of the poor. St. Nicholas Olave's 
church ſtood where the church-yard is now, on 

the weſt ſide of Breadſtreet- hill, 

St. Mary At the ſouth-eaſt angle of this hill, in Thames- 
Pomerlet. greet, ſtands the pariſh-church of St. Mary Somerſet, 
or St. Mary near Sumner*s bet or hithe, which was 
a ſmall port or wharf, This church was founded 
before the year 1335. The preſent ſtructure, 
built ſince the fire of London, is enlightened by a 
range of lofty arched windows; and the wall ter- 
minates with a baluſtrade. The tower is ſquare, 
well proportioned, and high; crowned with a vaſe 
at each corner, and ſupported on a very ornamented 
pedeſtal. It is in the gift of a lay patron, and 
St. Mary being united to Sr. Mary Mounthaw, which is in 
Mount- the gift of the biſhop of Hereford, they preſent 
alternately to the living, which is rated by act of 
parliament at 1101. per annum, in lieu of tythes, 
and about 30 l. in glebe. The veſtry of St. Mary 
Samer ſet is ſelect, conſiſting of about 20; and the 
pariſh-officers are 2 church-wardens, 4 overſeers, 
2 collectors, and 2 ſideſmen. The veſtry of &. 
| Mary 
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May: Mounthaw is general; and there are only f 2 
2 church-wardens. It was called Mountbaw, or e 
Mountauts, or Montalto, from the founder, be- 


longing to a family in Norfolk of that name; and 


it was an ancient church, though now there re- 


mains no more of it than the ſcite, on the eaſt ſide 


of Fiſeſtreet-hill, to ſerve for a burial- place. 
At the ſouth-weſt angle of Little Trinity - lane, St. Micha- 


in Thames-Street, is Beuared St. Michael's Queen - 8 


lithe church, which in 1181 was called Sr. Michae!”s 

de Cornhithe. The preſent ſtructure, built ſince 

the fire' of London, is a handſome building, with 

a plain tower, terminating in a ſpire, crowned 

with a fane in the form of a little ſhip. To which Trinity 
Trinity pariſh in this ſame ward is united by act tag 
of parliament; which made them together of the 

yearly value of 1601. in lieu of tythes. S/. Mi- 

chael's is a rectory, in the gift of the dean and 
chapter of St. Paul's; has a ſelect veſtry, conſiſt- 

ing of the conſtables, and ſuch as are above that 

office; and the pariſh-officers are two church- 


wardens and four overſeers of the poor. FVrinity 
church was ſituate at the north-eaſt corner of Tri- 


nity- lane, and was called Trinity the Leſs, where 
at preſent ſtands the Stocediſp, otherwiſe called the 
Lutheran church. It was in the gift of the dean 
and chapter of Canterbury. So that the living of 
the united pariſhes is alternately i in the gift o choſe 
two patrons. 

On the weſt ſide of this lane, at the corner of Painter- 
Huggen-alley, ſtands Painter-flainer*s hall, which is ft“ 
adorned with an handſome ſkreen, arches, pillars, 

"& 3 and 
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A. D. and pilaſters of the Corinthian order, painted in 


18 imitation of porphyry, with gilt capitals. The lan 

pannels are of wainſcot, and the ceilings are em- 1 

belliſned with great variety of hiſtory and other ed 

paintings, exquiſitely performed; amongſt which by. 

are the portraits of King Charles II. and his Queen 12 

Catharine, by Houſeman: and in the court- room . 

are ſeveral fine pictures, chiefly of ſuch as have vu 

ſerved offices; and in the front of this room ſtands dep 

the buſt of Mr. Thomas Eviews a great bene- ven 

factor. I 

Company. This company was incorporated in the year welt 

1582, by the name of The maſter, wardens, ant Gut 

commonalty, of the freedom of the art and myſtery of to ( 

painting, called painter -flainers, within tie city of 720 

London; and is governed by a maſter, two ward- Lin $ 

ens, and nine aſſiſtants; who have a conſiderable Breu 

livery, and is numbered the 28th compuiy in unla 
London. ; 

Of Towen-Warp or TowzR-STREET-W ARD. 
Name. \HIS ward takes its name from Tarver ftreet, 


and that ſtreet is ſo called becauſe it leads 

out of the city in à direct line to the principal 
Exten. entrance of the Tower of London; and it extends 
from the er on the eaſt to the middle of the 

way between Great Dice-key and Smart's-Rey on the 

weſt, and from the weſt corner of Tower-dock on 

the ſouth to within 70 feet ſhort of the north end 

of Rood-lane : ; containing Tower-freet, part of 

| Thames-fireet, Seething-lane, Mark-lane, Mincing- 


lane, Hart ftreet, Idle-lane, St. Dunſtan . bill, Harp- 
lane, 
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laue, Water- lane, Beer lane, &c. and many courts A. 68. 


and alleys, divided into twelve precincts; bound- . 5 


ed on the ſouth by the river Thames, on the eaſt 


by Tower- bill and Aldgate. ward, on the north by 
Langbourn- ward, and on the weſt by Billing ſgate- 
ward; and governed by one alderman; 12 com- Govern- 
mon- council. men, of whom one is the aldermans 
deputy; 12 conſtables; 13 inqueſt · men; 12 ſca- 
vengers; and one beadle. i 

In ſurveying this ward we begin at the ſouth- | 
weſt corner, and take in all the keys and the Keys. 
Cyſtom-houſe, including the Tower dock adjoining 
to Great Tower- bill; within which tract are Great 
and Little Dice-keys, Temple-key, Ralpb's. cy, Wig- 
gin's-key, Potters-key, Cuſtom-houſe-key, Galley-key, 
Brewers-key, and Tower-dock, for bh lading and 
unlading merchandize, Sc. 

As to this diviſion of .Thames-ftreet, it is a place Thames- 
of conſiderable trade, both in the retail and whole- —_ 


; fale way; but extremely annoyed with carts, em- 


ployed by the merchants to carry their 1 to 
and from the keys. 

The Cuſton- bouſe engages our firſt attention on Cutem- 
this fide. This is a commodious building, erect- oute. 
ed for the receipt of his majeſty's cuſtoms on 
goods imported and exported, ſituate near the 
ſouth-eaſt angle of Thames: ſtreet, with a front open- 
ing to the wharfs and river, firſt erected here in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. For in the year 1559 
an act of parliament paſſed, That all goods ſhould 
be landed in ſuch places only as were appointed 
by the commiſſioners of the revenue; the ſcite of 

X * this 
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port of London, and here a cuſtom- houſe was or- 
dered to be erected. But that houſe was deſtroyed 


in the fire of London in 1666; and that which was 


built two years after was burnt down in 1718. 
After which the preſent ſtructure, 189 feet long, 


was erected in its place, of brick and ſtone, de- 


ſigned to ſtand for ages; with large warehouſes 


underneath, and on each ſide, for the reception 


of goods and merchandize on the public account; 
and that ſide next the river is covered with wharfs, 
keys, and cranes, for landing them. The center, 
which ſtands back from the river, is 27 feet deep; 
and the wings, which approach much nearer to it, 
are conſiderably deeper. The building, taken to- 


gether, is judiciouſly and handſomely decorated 


with the orders of architecture. Under the wings 
is a colonade of the Tuſcan order, and the upper 


' ſtory is ornamented with Ionic columns and pedi- 


ments. It conſiſts of two floors; the uppermoſt 
of which is a magnificent room, 15 feet high, 
running almoſt the full length of the building, 
and is diſtinguiſhed by the name of The Long room, 


in which ſit the commiſſioners, their officers, and 


clerks. The inner part is well diſpoſed into of- 
fices, &c. and ſo contrived as to anſwer all the 
purpoſes of convenience for tranſacting the buſineſs 
of ſuch a place, which is the center of buſineſs for 
the whole world, | 

The revenue of the cuſtoms in the port of Lon- 
don was farmed by Queen Elizabeth, in 1590, to 
Mr. Thomas Smith, for 20,0001. per annum, and 


they amounted to no more than 30, 309 l. But 
| the 
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the commerce and navigation of this country has 4. P. 
increaſed ſo prodigiouſly fince that time, as to pro- * 
duce above 2,000,000]. ſterling per annum in the 
cuſtom- houſe revenue; and this buſineſs is tranſ- 

acted with as much order and regularity as the 
common affairs of a merchant's compting-houſe, 

under the care of 14 commiſſioners, with a ſalary 

of 1000]. each, to whom is commirted the manage- 

ment of all his majeſty's cuſtoms. in Great- Britdis 

and the colonies, ſome petty farms excepted. 

Theſe commiſſioners, and ſeveral other officers 

vnder them, hold their places by patent from the 
king; the other officers are appointed by warrant 

from the lords of the treaſury. 

On the north ſide of Thames ſtreet, the firſt ave- st. Dun- 
nue at the weſt end is Jale-lane, between which pans 2 
and Dunflan's-hill ſtands the beautiſul church of St. 

. Dunſtan in the eaſt, fo called to diſtinguiſh it from 
; St. Dunſtan's church in Fleet-ftreet, The fire of 
; Loncon, in 1666, did not fo far hurt it as to pre- 
vent its being put into good repair, within 18 
months, for divine ſervice. The fleeple was de- 
layed ten years longer. It is built in the modern 


1 Gothic ſtyle, 87 feet in length, 63 in breadth, and 
1 33 in height to the roof. It is well lightened, and 
e agreeably diſpoſed within, The ſteeple is 125 feet 
5 high, and well conſtructed in the Gothic manner. 
T The tower is light, ſupported by outworks at the 

angles, and divided into three ſtages, terminating 
1 at the corners by four handſome pinacles; in the 
0 midſt of which riſes the ſpire, on the narrow 
d crowns of four Gothic arches, a bold attempt in 


ut | A 4 archi- 
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A. P. architecture, and is one proof, among many, of 
the great geometrical ſkill of the architect, Sir 
_ Chriſtopher Wren, who built this light and elegant 
tower. But it was fo decayed, that the pariſhio- 

ners have laid out an extraordinary fum of money 

in its repairs for fourteen months laſt paſt. This 
church is a rectory, in the gift and one of the pe- 
culiars of the ſee of Canterbury, whole value is ſet- 

tled by act of parliament at 2401. per annum, in 

lieu of tythes. Here is a good organ, and a good 

ring of bells. The veſtry is ſelect, conſiſting of the 


rector and 30 inhabitants. The pariſh-officers are | 


two churchwardens and two overſeers. 
Coal-met= In Church-alley, on the north ſide of this church, 
ers office. js the Coal-meters Office for the port of London. 
This office belongs to the 15 upper coal-meters: 
in which are entered all the ſhips that arrive in the 
port of London with coals, and the quantity mea- 
ſured or weighed, in order to aſcertain the duties 
to be paid, as well as to prevent impoſitions and 
frauds with reſpect to the ſubje&t, 
Coal- Theſe 15 coal-meters have each four deputies 
Meters or under coal-meters, who muſt be approved of 


by the lord-mayor and aldermen, as upon them 


the care of weighing and meaſuring coals princi- 
; pally depends; their buſineſs being to attend each 
ſhip, to top the vats, and to return an account 
of the coals meaſured to the coal-office, .in order 
to aſcertain and colle& the duties. For which 
trouble they receive 1d. a chaldron for all coals 
meaſured, and 2d. a ton for all coals weighed. 
Both the principal and under- meters take an oath, 
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at their admiſſion into office, to give a juſt meaſure 4. B. 
to rich and poor, without partiality or favour; to 
buy no coals except for his own uſe, nor to fell. 
any coals. while in that office, nor take any more 
for their trouble than was anciently allowed. 

More to the eaſt is Harp- lane, a great thorough- : 
fare for carts from the keys. On the caſt fide of Bakers- 
which ſtands Bakers-hall, a plain edifice, and ori- —_ 
ginally the dwelling-houſe of John Chicheley, cham- 
berlain of London. 

This company, though now it ſtands in the Company. 
19th place amongſt the city companies, is of great 
antiquity, and Jiad a guild in the year 1155, when 
the Bakers held their privileges in fee-farm of the * 
crown, However, it does not appear that the =: 
Bakers were incorportted by charter till the year 
1307, by the ſtyle of The maſter and wardens of the 
myſtery or art of bakers of the city of London. And 
at preſent they are governed by a maſter, four 
wardens, and a court of aſſiſtants, ro whom be- 


long a livery. 


Facing Cuſtombouſe-key, 83 carries us up Trinity- 

a winding hill to Tewer-fireet, about the middle ns 

of which, on the weſt ſide, ſtands the Trinity- bouſe 

of Deptford-firond, a good, handſome, and large 

building. This ſociety was firſt inſtituted, in 2515, Society. 

by Sir Thomas Spert, Knt. comptroller of the navy 

to King Henry VIII. for the regulation of ſeamen, 

and to provide able and {kiltul pilots for the ſhips 

ſalling on our coaſt. And King Henry VIII. in- 

corporated them, and alſo confirmed to them the 

ancient rights and privileges of the company of 
Mariners 
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Mariners of England, which had been incorporated 
before; and he confirmed to them their ſeveral 
poſſeſſions at Depiford. Afterwards King James Il. 
in the year 1683, confirmed all that his predeceſ- 
ſors had done in favour of this ſociety, by the 
name of The maſter, wardens, and alſiſtants of the 
guild or fraternity of the moſt glorious and undivided 
Trinity, and of St. Clement in the pariſh of Deptford- 
Arond, in the county of Kent. At preſent this cor- 


poration is governed by a maſter, 4 wardens, 8 
aſſiſtants, and 18 elder brethren. The inferior mem- 


bers of this ſociety are called younger brethren; 
into which number any maſter or mate, ſkilled in 
navigation, may be admitted; which excuſes him 
from ſerving pariſh and ward offices, and entitles 
them to be pilots, 

The maſter, wardens, alias, and elder bre- 
thren, are inveſted, by act of parliament, with 
power to examine the mathematical children of 


Chriſt' s- hoſpital; to examine the maſters of his 


majeſty's ſhips of war; to appoint pilots in and 
out of the river Thames; to fine ſuch as act in 
thoſe capacities without their leave 208. to ſettle 


the rules of pilotage, and to erect light-houſes 
and ſea- marks upon the coaſts of this kingdom, 


for the ſecurity of navigation, and to receive one 
halfpenny a tun for every ſuch light and mark; 
to licence poor mariners to ply on the Thames; to 
prevent aliens from ſerving in Eugliſb ſhips; to 
puniſh ſeamen for deſertion or mutiny in the mer- 
chants ſervice; and to hear and determine the 
complaints of officers and ſeamen in the ſaid ſer- 

vice, 


the { 
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vice, ſubject to an appeal to the Lords of the ad- 4. D. 
miralty. They are intruſted with the ballaſt- office 
for cleaning and deepening the river Thames, by tak- | 
ing ballaſt from thence to fupply all ſhips that ſail 

out of the Thames, at the rate of 18. a ton, brought 

to the ſhip's ſide. Their eſtates and incomes are 

ſo conſiderable, that they relieve about 3000 poor 

ſeamen, their widows, and orphans, at the expence 

of 60001. and upwards annually. They have four 
alms-houſes; two at Deptford, and two at Mile-end. 

The houſe has been twice burnt down, viz. in 

the fire of London, and in 1718. In the hall of this 

building is hung up a flag taken by Sir Francis 

Drake from the Spaniards... His picture is alſo 

here; and here is a large and exact model of a ſhip 
completely rigged, with two large globes. 

In Tower-ſtreet, on the north ſide, we have (jon. 


h Mincing-lane, full of large and brick buildings; Parker's 
f near the north-eaſt end of it 1s Clothworkers-hall, 
$ a brick building, with fluted columns of brick, 
d crowned with Corinthian capitals of ſtone. The 
1 hall is a lofty room, adorned with wainſcot to the 
e cieling, where is curious fret-work. The ſkreen at 
$ the ſouth end is of oak, adorned with four pilaſ- 
= ters, their entablature and compals pediment of the 
: Corinthian order, enriched with their arms and palm 


branches. The welt end is adorned with the figures 
0 of King James and King Charles I. richly carved, 
0 as big as life, in their robes, with regalia, all gilt 
with gold, and highly finiſhed, where is a ſpacious 
p window of ſtained glaſs, and the king's arms; alſo 
- thoſe of Sir Jobn Robinſon, Knt, and Bart. his 


5 majeſſy s 


$32 


3 


| Company. 


Mirk- 
lane. 


Corn ex- 
change. 


HisTory and Survey of 


"#4 .D. majeſty $ lieutenant of the Tower of London, lord- 


mayor of this honourable city, aun 1663, and 


_ preſident of the artillery company. There are 


other arms finely painted in the windows. This 
company was incorporated by King Edward 1V. 
A.D. 1482, by the name of The fraternity of the 
aſſumption of the bleſſed virgin Mary of the ſheermen 


of London. But being, reincorporated by Queen Elj- 


zabeth, her majeſty changed their firſt appellation 
to that of The maſter, wardens, and commonalty of 


| freemen, of the art and myſtery of Clothworkers of the 


city of London. And it is now a livery company, 
and the laſt of the twelve companies of London; 
governed by a maſter, four wardens, and a court 
of aſſiſtants, 
both in their own right and in truſt for charities; 
out of which they live well, and pay annually 
1400 l. and upwards, to the poor. 

The next croſs ſtreet is Mark-lane, which alſo 
opens into Fenchurch-ſtreet, and faces Billiter-lane. 
It was anciently called Mart. lane, from a mart or 
free market kept there; but now it is covered with 
large houſes, many of which are inhabited by mer- 
chants and others of opulent fortune. 

On the eaſt ſide of this lane, near Tower- ſtreet, 
is a very handſome building, called the Coru- 
Exchange, for tranſacting buſineſs in the corn and 
meal way. Next the ſtreet is an aſcent of three 
ſteps to a range of eight lofty Doric columns, 
thoſe at the corners being coupled: between them 
are iron rails, and three iron gates. Theſe co- 


lumns, and two others on the inſide, ſupport a 
| plain 


They poſſeſs large annual eſtates, | 


placec 
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two coffee -houſes, to which they aſcend by two 
fights of handſome ſtone ſteps, on each ſide under- 
tk the edifice, On entering the iron gates, you 
paſs forwards into a ſmall ſquare, paved all over 
with broad ſtones. This is ſurrounded by a colo- 
nade, compoſed of fix columns on each fide, and 
four at the ends, | reckoning the corners twice. 
Above the entablature is an handſome baluſtrade, 
ſurrounding the whole ſquare, with an elegant vaſe 
placed over each column. The ſpace around, 
within the colonade, is very broad, with ſaſh win- 
dows on the top to convey the greater light to the 
corn- factors, who fit round the court below. Each 


has a kind of deſk before him, on which lie ſeveral 
handfuls of corn; and from theſe ſmall ſamples, 


are fold many . thouſand quarters every market- 
day. 


Tower: ſtreet, near the north-eaſt angle, into Hart- 


Breet and Crutchet-friars. At the ſouth-eaſt corner Barking 


333 
plain building, two tories high, which contains A. D. 


1766. 


The next 1s Seething-lane, which goes out of Seething- 


. 


of Seething-lane ſtands the pariſh-church of A huren. 


ballows- Barking, which, having eſcaped the fire 
of London, carries the marks of that period, when 
architecture was at a very low ebb in England. 
We may judge of its antiquity from a chapel which 


King Richard I. founded therein upwards of 500 


years ago. It is an impropriation, in the gift 
e 


On the north fide of Barking church was a fair chapel 
founded by King Richard I. Some have written that his 


heart was buried there under the high altar. This chapel - 


was confirmed and augmented by King Edwerd I. Edward IV. 
gave 
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A. - of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, about 1261. fer 
17 


annum value, in lieu of tythes. It is a vicarage; 
and a church of conſiderable bigneſs, with a plain 
tower and turret. The veſtry is ſelect, containing 
about 30; and there are 4 auditors of accompts, 
2 churchwardens, 4 collectors for the nai and 
2 ſideſmen. 

On the weſt ſide of Seething-lane, in Plough-yard, 
is a free-ſchool, founded by James Hickſon, Eſq; 
for the education of twenty poor children. And 


at the north-eaſt angle is the navy-office, of which 


gave licence to his couſin John, earl of Worceſter, to found 
there a brotherhood for a maſter and brethren. And he gave 
to the Cuftos of that fraternity, which was Sir John Scor, Knt. 
Themas Colt, Fohn Tate, and John Croke, the priory of Toting- 
broke, and the advowſon of the pariſh-church of Stretban in 
the county of Surry, with all the members and appurtenances, 
and a part of the priory of Oke-borne in Wilthire, both priors 
aliens, and appointed it to be called the king's chapel or chant- 
ry, In capella beatæ Mariz de Barking. 

King Richard III. new built this chapel, and founded 
therein a college of prieſts, conſiſting of a dean and fix canons: 
all which that king placed there. The deanry he gave to 
Edmund Chaderton, a great favourite of his. The canonries 
he diſpoſed, at the time that Chaderton was made dean, to 


theſe perſons following, wiz. Mr. Tho. Coxuton, a canon there; 


Richard Baldry another; Mr. Fane another; James Molineux 
another; Richard Se/fie another; Maculin Coin another. Ha- 
mond de Lega was buried in that chapel. Robert Tate, mayor 
of London 1488, and others, were there buried. 

This college was ſuppreſſed and pulled down in the year 
1548, the ſecond of King Edward VI. The ground was em- 
ployed as a garden-plat during the reigns of King Edward, 
Queen Mary, and part of Queen Elizabeth, till at length à 
large ſtrong frame of timber and brick was ſet thereon, and 
employed as a ſtorehouſe of merchants goods brought from 


the ſea, by Sir William Winter, Cc. 
we 
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we have given an account in Aldgate-ward. See 4. P. 


| | vol. III. p. 360. "008 
From hence we will paſs on to Tower-bill, which Tower- 
n hill. 

> is a very ſpacious area to the north, eaſt, and weſt, 

f of the tower ditch, and divided into Great and 


4 Little Tower-hill, The former is all that ſpace 
between the Thames on the ſouth-weſt and 'the 
J houſes called Poftern-row on the eaſt. This part, 
though open for every purpoſe of the common 
q people, who rendezvous here for many bad pur- 
h poſes, both by night and day, is well built and 
inhabiced on the weſt, north, and eaſt part of the 


: ſquare. At the north-weſt angle is the back en- 9 
t. trance into the navy - office: at the north-eaſt angle 7 
p- is the ſick and wounded office. Under Poſtern- . 
in ro is a ſpring of moſt excellent water. And in 3 
wy the midſt of Great Tower-bill, facing the Sixpenny- % 
it ofice, or Catharine-court, is the place where ſcat- "y 
folds have been uſually erected for the execution i 
N of thoſe ſentenced to be beheaded. F. 
at Little Tower hill is all that void and rough piece Little | 
jes of ground which runs from Poſtern-row along the HH 3 
to tower ditch to Iron-gate; and, except the Vidual-. 7 
ws ling-office and a very few more erections near it, bl 
"y this bill is very badly furniſhed with houſes for } 
or reputable inhabitants; moſt of the buildings on 4 


A 


the eaſt ſide being gone to decay. At the ſouth 


| 

[3 
ear end of this hill is a landing place called Iron: gate, PF 
ao ſo called from an iron gate, which formerly ſhut | 
72 up the eaſt entrance into the Tower, which i is cloſe bl 
nd to _ ſtairs or Janding-place. | | 
om 
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A.D. The Tower, though not ſubject to the juriſ. 


5 N l 
= FRA. diction * of the city of London, is the next object 
of London. we meet with in our ſurvey, whoſe deſcription 


comes naturally after Tower-ſtreet-ward. We have 

already given its foundation and ancient hiſtory. 
What we have to add is the preſent ſtate. Here 
are many conſiderable offices and repoſitories e- 
ftabliſhed; and a great many handſome and com- 
modious brick dwelling-houſes have been built 
within its walls. Here we find the ancient build- 
ing called the F/hite Tower, the office of ordnance, 
the mint, ancient records, crown-jewels, and de- 
poſitories of arms taken from our enemies, a ma- 
gazine of ſmall arms and artillery, a church, hand- 
ſome houſes for the chief officers, Cc. reſiding in 
the Tower, a ſtate priſon, a reception for wild beaſts 
called the lions tower, and barracks for ſoldiers. 


d One half of the Toxver, the ditch on the welt fide, and 
bulwarks adjoining, ſtand within that part where the wall of 
the city of old time went ſtraight from the poſtern- gate ſouth 
to the river of Thames, before the Tower was built. This wall 
extends from the poltern acroſs Fower-ditch, and, encompaſiing 
the Tower chapel, goes along under the old houſes, where its 
remains are to be ſeen, that go to the parade from Traitors- 
bridge, whereabouts it ends. | 
Lord Cote ſays, in page 251 of his fourth inſtitute, * That 
in Michaelmas term, the 13th of King James I. it was found 
out, and, on a folemn appeal, finally determined, that the 
ancient city wall extended through the Tower; and ſuch part 
thereof, as is on the welt fide of this wall, is of the pariſh of 
Allha l>ws Barking, and in the ward of Toaver; and that the 
reſidue of the Tower, on the eaſt ſide of the city-wall, is in 
the county of Middleſex. In conſequence of this determina- 
tion, Weston, the principal, together with Sir Gerwaſe Ellway, 
the lieutenant of the Tower, and the reſt of the acceſſaries to 
the poiſoning of Sir Thomas Overbury, in a chamber of the 
Tower, were all tried at Guildhall, by a London jury, the ſaid 
chamber appearing to be within the ancient city wall, and in 
the pariſh of 4//hallows Barking.” 
4 | The 
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The Tower is perhaps the beſt choſen ſituation, 
for ſuch a fortreſs, of any in the world. It lies to 
the eaſtward of Landon, near enough to cover that 
opulent city from invaſion by water, being 800 
yards only from the bridge; and to the north of the 
river Thamss, from which it is parted by a narrow 
ditch, and a convenient wharf, to which it has 4 
communication by a graw-bridge, for the readier 
iſſuing and receiving ammunition, and naval or 
military ſtores. On this wharf there is a long and 
beautiful platform, on which are planted 61 pieces 
of cannan, mounted on new and very elegant iron 
carriages. The pieces of ordnance are chiefly uſed 
to fire on days of ſtate, or to promulgate any joy- 
ful news to. the public. Parallel to the wharf, 
within the walls, is a platform, 7o yards in length, 
called the Ladies Line, becauſe much frequented 
by the ladies in the ſummer, as within it is ſhaded 
with a lofty row of trees, and without it is a de- - 
lightful proſpect of the ſhipping, with boats paſl- 
ing and repaſſing on the river Thames. You aſcend 
this line by ſtone ſteps, and, being once upon it, 
you may walk almoſt round the walls of the Tower 
without interruption, and in your courſe will paſs 
three batteries, the firſt called the Devil's Battery, 
where is alſo a platform, on which are mounted 
ſeven pieces of cannon, though on the battery it- 
ſelf are only five; the next is called the Stone Bat- 
tery, and is defended by eight pieces of cannon; 
and the third and laſt is called the Mooden Battery, 
mounted with fix pieces of cannon: all theſe are 
nine pounders, | 
Vo I. IV. Y The 
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The principal entrance into the Tower is by a 
pate to the weſt, large enough to admit coaches 


entrance. and heavy carriages; but theſe are firſt admitted 


Principal 


officers. 


iP 5 


through an outward gate, ſituate without the ditch 


upon the hill, and muſt paſs a ſtout ſtone bridge, 


built over the ditch, before they can approach the 
main entrance. There is beſides an entrance near 
the very ſouth-weſt corner of the Tower outward 
wall, for perſons on foot, over the draw-bridge 
already mentioned, to the wharf, which wharf is 
only divided from the main land by gates at each 
end, opened every day at a certain hour for the 


convenience of a free intercourſe between the re- 


ſpective inhabitants of the Tower, the city, and its 
ſuburbs on that ſide. There is alſo a water-gate, 
commonly called Traztors Gate, through which it 
has been cuſtomary to convey traitors, and other 
ſtate priſoners, to or from the Tower, perhaps for 


greater privacy, and which is ſeldom. opened on 


any other occaſion; but the lords, committed to 
the Tower on account of the late rebellion, were 
publicly admitted at the main entrance, Over this 
gate is a regular building, terminated at each end 
by = two baſtions, or round towers, on which are 
embraſures for pointing cannon; but there are at 
preſent none mounted. In this building there are 


the infirmary, the mill, and water-works that ſup- 
| ply the Tower with water. 


The principal officers, to whom the govern- 
ment and care of the Tower is committed, are, firſt 
the Conſtable of the Tower, who is uſually of the 


higheſt quality, as his poſt, at all coronations and 
other 


there j 


ſituate 
MY 
ſtories 
modio 
is cov 


London, WESTMINSTER, e. 
bther ſtate ceremonies, is of the utmoſt import- A. P. 
ance, having the crown and other regalia in his TY 
cuſtody; ' He, hath under him a lieutenant; and a 
deputy - lieutenant, commonly called governor; 

whole offices are likewiſe of great dignity, a tower- 

major, gentle man porter, gentleman gaoler, four 
quarter gunners, and forty warders, whoſe uni- 
form is the ſame with the king's yeomen of the 
guard. Upon their heads they wear round flat- 
crowned caps, tied round with bands of parti- 
coloured ribbands: their coats are of a particular 

ä make, but very becoming, with large ſleeves and 
flowing ſkirts, and are of fine ſcarlet cloth, laced 

$ round the edges and ſeams with ſeveral rows of 

gold lace, and girt round their waiſts with a broad 

laced girdle. Upon their breaſts and backs they 

wear the king's ſilver badge, repreſenting the thiſ- 

tle and roſe, on which are the letters G. R. i. e. 

King George, in capitals. | | 

The White Tower is a large ſquare irregular TheWhite 

building, ſituated almoſt in the center, no one Wer. 

ſide anſwering to another; nor are any of its watch- 

towers, of which there are four that ornament the 

top, built alike : one of theſe towers is now con- 

verted into an obſervatory : and indeed ſeems well 

ſituated for the purpoſe. 

The building itſelf conſiſts of theep very lofty 
ſtories, under which are moſt ſpacious and com- 


rn- modious vaults, chiefly filled with ſalt- -petre. It 
irſt is covered at top with flat. leads, from whence 
— there is an extenſive and delightful proſpect. 

an 


ther T2 In 
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In the firſt ſtory are two noble rooms, one of 
which is a ſmall-armoury for the ſea-ſervice, having 


moury for yarious forts of arms, very curiouſly laid up in it; 


fea ſervice. 


Reſervoir. 


Office of 
erdnance, 


for more than 10,000 ſeamen. In the other room 
are cloſets and preſſes in abundance, all filled with 
warlike tools and inftruments of death without 
number. Over theſe are two other floors; one 
filled principally with arms, the other with arms 
and armourers tools, fuch as cheveaux de frize, 
pick-axes, ſpades, and ſhovels. In the upper ſtory 
is kept match, ſheep's-ſkins, tanned hides, c. 
and in a little room ſome records, containing per- 
haps the ancient uſages and privileges of the place. 
In this tower are likewiſe kept models of the new 
invented engines of deſtruction that have from time 


to time been preſented to the government. 


On the top of this tower is a large ciſtern or re- 
ſervoir for ſupplying the whole garriſon with wa- 
ter in caſe of need; it is about ſeven feet deep, 
nine in breadth, and about ſixty in length, and is 
filled from the Thames by means of an engine very 
ingenioufly contrived for that purpoſe. 

The Office of ordnance is a modern building, and 
ſtands à little to the north-eaſt of the white tower. 
To which all offices for fupplying arms, ammu- 


nition, and other warlke ſtores, are accountable, 


and from which all orders for the diſpoſition of 
warlike materials. are iſſued. This office is now 
divided into the civil and military branch, and the 
latter is ſubordinate to the former. The civil 


branch is under a chief officer called The maſter- 


general, 


Lon box, WEsTMINSTER, Ge. 
general, under whom is a lieutenant-general, trea- 


ſurer, ſurveyors, clerks, ſtore-keeper, proof-maſter, 


purveyors, aſtronomical obſervator, &c. The mi- 
litary branch is under a chief engineer, under 
whom we find a director, 8 engineers in ordinary, 
$ extra, 11 ſub-engineers, and 16 practitioners. 


The Mint is the office for coining money, and Mint. 


is a diviſion that contains almoſt one third of the 
ground within the walls of the Tower to accom- 
modate the officers employed in the coinage. This 


_ diviſion is on the left hand, at a ſmall diſtance after 


you have paſſed the inner gate, where the curious 
may by ſight be inſtructed in an art that cannot be 


deſcribed intelligibly by words ©. This office is 


managed by a warden, a maſter and workmen, a 


comptroller, aſſay-maſter, engraver, ſurveyor of 


the meltings, clerk of the irons, a weigher and 


e There is no deſcribing the partleulur proceſſes that the 


different metals undergo here before ſtampt into money. The 
manner of ſtamping is all you are permitted to ſee, and this is 
very ny performed by means of an engine, worked ſome- 
times 


y three men, ſometimes by four. The manner of ſtamp- 


ing gold and halfpence is exactly the ſame, only a little more 


care is neceſſary in one than in the other, in order to prevent 


waſte. The engine works by a ſpindle, like that of a print- 
ing preſs; to the point of which the head of the die is fixed 
with a ſcrew, and in a little ſort of a cup which receives it, is 

the reverſe: between theſe the piece of metal, already 
cut round to the ſize, and, if gold, exactly weighed, is placed; 
and by once pulling down the ſpindle, with a jerk, is com- 
pletely ſtamped. It is amazing to ſee how dexterauſly the 
coiner performs this: for as faſt as the men that work the en- 
gine turn the ſpindle, ſo faſt does he ſupply it with metal, 
putting in the unſtamped piece with his fore-finger and thumb, 
and twitching out the pt with his middle finger. The 
filver and gold, thus ſtampt, are afterwards milled round the 
edges; the manner of perfarming which is a ſecret never 
ſhewn tq any body, Tu 
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teller, a provoſt, melters, blanchers, moniers, &c, 
who are a body corporate. 

The Record. aſſice is kept in Wakefield s "ny 
which joins to the Bloody Tower near Taitors Gate, 
and conſiſts of three rooms, one above another, 


and a large round room where the records are kept, 


Theſe are all handſomely wainſcotted, and the 
wainſcot is framed into preſſes round each room, 


in all 56 preſſes, within which are ſhelves and re- 


poſitories for the records from the iſt of King John 
to the reign of Richard III. This office is kept 
open from ſeven o'clock till one at noon, except 
in December, January, and February, when it is 
open only from eight o'clock till one, Sundays and 
holidays excepred. A ſearch here is half a gui- 


nea; and for this you may peruſe any one ſubject 


a whole year. 
The Jewel. oſice, where the crown jewels are 


kept, is a dark ſtrong room, with a genteel apart. 


ment for the maſter, under whom are two yeomen, 
a groom, and a clerk. This is in a tower at 


about 60 feet eaſtward from the new armory or 


grand ſtorehouſe. A ſentinel is ſtationed always 
at the out door. But the curious are admitted, 
for a ſhilling a head, to an exhibition of the crown 
jewels within, which are ſhewn by candle-light, 
and through a ſtrong iron grate, to prevent any 
ſurprize, or ſcheme to carry them off by force, 
as was once attempted by Col. Blood in the reign 
of King Charles II. There are in the jewel office, 
beſides thoſe commonly ſhewn, all the crown 


jewels worn by the princes and princeſſes at co- 
Fond: 
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ronations, and a vaſt quantity of curious old 
plate. 

The horſe-armoury i is a little eaſtward of the 
White Tower. It is a plain brick building, rather 
convenient than elegant. 

Here the aer is entertained with a perfect 
repreſentation of thoſe illuſtrious kings and heroes 
of our own nation, of whoſe gallant actions he has 
heard and read ſo much; all of them equipped, 
and fitting on horſeback, in the ſame bright and 


| ſhining armour they were uſed to wear at the very 
time when thoſe glorious deeds were performed, 


which will be for ever remembered to their praiſe. 
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Horſe ar- 
moury. 


The grand ſtore-houſe is a noble building to the Grand 


northward of the White Tower, and extends in 


; length 245 feet, in breadth 60. It was begun by 


King James II. and by that prince built to the firſt 
floor, but finiſhed by King William, who erected 
that magnificent room called the New or Small 
Armcary, in which he, with Queen Mary his con- 
ſort, dined in great form, having all the warrant 
workmen and labourers to attend them, dreſſed in 
white gloves and aprons, the uſual badges of the 
order of Free-maſoury. This noble ſtructure is of 
brick and ſtone, and on the north ſide is a ſtately 
door-caſe adorned with four columns, an entabla- 
ture, and triangular pediment of the Dorick order. 
Under the pediment are the king's arms, with 
enrichments of trophy-work very ornamental. 


ſtore-houſe 


In this building we are ſhewn the ſmall armoury, Small ar- 


to which we are cmd 60 thro? a ſmall folding- 


door adjoining to the eaſt end of the Tower chapel, 


Y © the 


mourx. 
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the aſcent to which is by a grand ſtair- caſe of fifty 
eaſy ſteps. On the left fide of the uppermoſt land- 
ing-place is the work-ſhop, wherein are conſtantly 
employed about 14 furbiſhers, i in cleaning, repair- 
ing, and new placing the arms. When you enter 
the armopry itſelf, you ſee what they call a wilder- 
neſs of arms, ſo artificially diſpoſed, and fo ad- 
mirably ranged, that at one vie you behold arms 


| for near 80,000 men, all bright and ſhining, and 


fit for ſervice at a moment's warning; 2 fight that 


none ever beheld without aſtoniſhment, and is not 


to he matched perhaps i in the world. Beſides thoſe 
expoſed to public view, there are ſixteen cheſts 
ſhut up, wb + cheſt holding about 1200 muſkets, 
Of the diſpoſition of the arms, deſcription can 
convey no adequate idea. 

A diſcerning eye will diſcover a thouſand pecu- 
liarities i in the diſpoſition of ſo vaſt a variety of arms, 
which no deſcription « can reach; and therefore it is 


| fit that every one, who has a taſte for the admira- 


Train of 
artillery. 


ble combinations of arr, ſhould gratify that dar- 
ling paſſion with the ſight of a curioſity the nobleſt 
in its kind the world affords. 

Beneath the ſmall armory, on a groung-floor 
of equal dimenſions, is the royal train of artillery, 
which one cannot view without a kind of awful 
dread. 5 
| Beſides ſeveral curioſities in this art, there are 
in this ſtore room a vaſt number of braſs cannon, 
all new; together with ſponges, ladles, rammers, 


hand- ſpikes, wad- hooks, Sc. wherewith the walls 


are lined all round; and under che cieling there 
3 hangs 
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hang on poles upwards of 4000 harneſs for horſes, 
beſides mens harneſs, drag-ropes, Ic. This room, 
which is at leaſt 380 feet in length, 50 wide, and 
24 high, has a paſſage in the middle 16 feet wide, 
on each ſide of which the artillery are placed. In 
it are 20 pillars for ſupporting the ſmall armoury 
aboye, all hung round with implements of war; 
and, beſides the trophies of ſtandards, colours, Ec. 
taken from the enemy, it is now adorned with the 
tranſparent and well-coloured pictures brought 


hither from the fire-works played off at the con- 


cluſion of the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
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The Spaniſh armory is ſituate on the ſouth of the Spanith ar- 
White Tower, in which are repoſited the ſpoils of 


the Invincible Armada, as it was ſtiled by Philip II. 
of Spain, in order to perpetuate, to lateſt poſterity, 
the memory of that ſignal victory obtained by the 
Engliſh over the whole naval power of Spain, which 
will ever make the reign of Queen Elizabeth glori- 
ous in the Britiſb annals. This armada took three 
years to fit it out, and conſiſted of 132 ſhips, in- 
cluding tranſports, on board of which were em- 


barked 19,290 ſoldiers, 8,350 ſailors, 2,080 gal- 


ley-ſlaves, and 2,630 pieces of cannon. | 
But the moſt curious pieces in this apartment 
are King Henry VIIL's walking-ſtaff * and Sir 
| Thomas 


King Henry VIIIth's walking-ftaff has three match-lock 
piſtols in it, with coverings to keep the charges dry. With 
this piſtol, the warders tell you, the king walked round the 
city ſometimes, to ſee that the conſtables did their duty; and 
one night, as he was walking near the bridge-foot, the con- 


ſtable op: him to know what he did with ſuch an _— 


weapon at that time of the night; upon which the king ſtruc 

bim; but the conſtable calling the waschmen to his aſſiſtance, 

his majeſty was apprehended and carried to the Poultry 33 
. „„ | where 
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ganzine or thrown ſilk *. AA 

The church or chapel, ſituated at the north-weſt 
corner of Northumberland-walk, or at the end of the 
New armory, is dedicated to St. Peter (the apoſtle) 
in chains; and was founded by King Edward III. 
It is a rectory, in the gift of the king, and exempt 


Thomas Lombe's admirable machine for making or- 


from archiepiſcopal juriſdiction. The church is a 
plain Gothic building, void of all ornament, 66 feet 


long, 54 feet broad, 24 feet high to the roof. The 


tower is plain, and crowned with a turret. In this 


church lie the aſhes of many noble and ſome royal 
perſonages, executed either in the Tower or upon 
the Hill, as Queen Ann Bullen, Queen Catharine 
Howard, Edward Seymour duke of Somerſet, John 
Dudley duke of Northumberland, Fames duke of 


Monmouth. 


where he lay confined till morning. without either fire or can- 
dle, when the keeper was informed of the rank of his priſoner, 


he diſpatched a meſſenger to the conſtable, who came trem- 


bling with fear, expecting nothing leſs than to be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered ; but, inſtead of that, the king applauded 


His reſolution in honeftly doing his duty, and made him a hand- 


ſome preſent. At the ſame time he ſettled upon Sz. Magnus 


pariſh an annual grant of 231. and a mark; and made a pro- 


viſion for furniſhing 3o chaldron of coals, and a large allow- 
ance of bread annually for ever, towards the comfortable re- 


lief of his fellow-priſoners and their ſucceſſors, which, the 


warders fay, is paid them to this day. 

© The following is a brief account of it; but no words can 
deſcribe the beautiful ſtructure of it. It contains 26,586 wheels, 
and 97,746 movements, which work 93,726 yards ot ſilk thread 
every time the water-wheel goes round, which is thrice in one 
minute, and 318, 504. 960 yards in 24 hours. One water-whee! 
gives motion to the reſt of the wheels and movements, of which 
any one may be ſtopt ſeparately. One fire- engine conveys warm 
air to every individual part of the machine, and one regulator 
governs the whole work. The above model is truly worth the 
inſpection of che curious. Th 
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The part for wild beaſts, called the Lions Tower, 22 
is on the right hand after you enter the outer gate 8 
and have paſſed the ſpur- guard, and is known by tower. 
the figure of a lion placed over the door. The 
dens are ranged in the form of a half. moon, in- 
habited by the greateſt variety and moſt noble col- 
lection of wild creatures in all Europe; which are 
regularly fed with proper food for them, and as 
carefully attended as if they were indeed of royal 
dignity. They are ſhewn to all comers at 6d. 
each perſon. 

Great ceremony is uſed at opening and franiog Ceremony 
the principal gate night and morning. A little 2 Mats 


and ſhut- 
before ſix in the morning in ſummer, and as ſoon ung the 


as well light in the winter, the yeoman porter goes . 
to the governor's houſe for the keys, from whence 
he proceeds to the innermoſt gate, attended by a 
ſerjeant and ſix men of the main guard; this gate 
being opened to let them paſs, is again ſhut, 
while the yeoman porter and the guard proceed 
to open the three outermoſt gates, at each of which 
the guards reſt their firelocks, as do the ſpur- 
guard, while the keys paſs and repaſs. Upon the 
yeoman porter's return to the innermoſt gate, he 
calls to the warders in waiting to take in King 


* George's keys; upon which the gate is opened, 
8 and the keys lodged in the warders hall till the time 
ed L | : p : | 

one of locking, which is uſually about ten or eleven at 
cel night, with the ſame formality as when opened. 
nich bl : 

a After they are ſhut, the yeoman and guard proceed 
5 to the main guard, who are all under arms, with the 


officers ypon duty at their head. The ulual chal- 
he lenge 


be | 
4 

[ 
1 
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lenge from the main guard to the yeoman porter 
is, Who comes there ? His anſwer is, The keys. The 
challenger ſays, Paſs keysz upon which the officer 
orders the guard to reſt their firelocks; the yeoman 
porter then ſays, God ſave King George, Amen is 
loudly anſwered by all the guard. From the main 
guard the yeoman porter, with his guard, proceeds 
to the governor's, where the keys are left; after 
which no perſon can go out or come in, upon any 
pretence whatſoever, till next morning, without 
the watch-word for the night, which is kept fo 
ſecret, that none but the proper officers and the 
ſerjeant upon guard ever come to the knowledge 
of it; for it is the ſame, on the ſame night, in 


every fortified place throughout the king's domi- 


nions. When that is given by any ſtranger to the 
centinel at the ſpur-guard (or outer-gate) he com- 
municates it to his ſerjeant, who paſſes it to the 


next on duty# and fo on till it comes to the go- 
vernor, or commanding officer, by whom the keys 


are delivered to the yeoman porter, who attends 
as before; the main guard, being put under arms, 


brings them to the outer gate, where the ſtranger 


is admitted, and conducted to the cammandant, 


Having made known his buſineſs, he is conducted 


to the outer gate, diſmiſſed, the gate ſhut, and 
the keys redelivered with all the formality as at 


firſt. 
N A p. XXIII. 


Of VinTRY and WALLBROOK-WaRDS. 
Intry- ward takes its name from the Vintners 


cient 


or wine-merchants of Bourdeaux, who in an- 
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cient times heretofore dwelt in this part af the city, A. P. 
and were obliged to land their, wines on this ſpot, * 


ad to ſell them in 40 days, till the 28th of Edw. I. 


It begins in the eaſt, at the weſt end of Dou Extent, 
gate-ward, as the water-courſe of Wallbrook part- 
eth them, to wit, at Grant bam s- laue on the Thames 
fide, and at Elbow-/axe on the land fide: it run- 
neth along in Thames-ftreet weſt, ſome three houſes 
beyond the Old Swan, a brewhouſe on the Thames 
fide, and on the land ſide ſome three houſes weſt 
beyond St. Fames at Garlick-bithe. 

In breadth, this ward ſtretcheth from the Yintry 
north, to the wall of the weſt gate of the Tower 
Royal + fo that it is bounded on the eaft by Doto- Bounds. 
yate-ward, on the ſouth by the Thames, on the weſt 
by Queenhitbe-ward, and on the north * Cord- 
wainers-ward. 

It is a ſmall ward, containing only 418 houſes, 


but divided into nine precincts, and governed by 


an alderman, nine common-councilmen, one of 
whom is the alderman's deputy, nine conſtables, 
13 inqueſtmen, three ſcavengers, and a beadle. 

In ſurveying this ward we begin with that part Thames- 
of Thames-flrect which runs eaſt and weſt through — 
the heart of it, and reaches from the weſt end of 
Dowgate-ward to Townſend-lane, where Ducenhbithe- 
ward begins, well inhabited by ſubſtantial tradeſ- 
men. 

On the ſouth ſide of of this. ſtreet is Tennis- couri- Lanes on 
lane, otherwiſe Friars-lane. In which is the en- 4 9 
trance into Joiners- hall: Emperor s: head court, nar- 
row and ordinary: Brickhil/-lane, well built and 


open: 
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A. D. open: Three' Crane: land, crooked; long, and nar- 


1766. 


Three 


Cranes. 


Vintners- 


hall. 


Company. 


as the part next Cheapfide. 


row, occupied chiefly by coſtermongers: Church. 
Jane is alſo long and narrow :' Næm Qucen. ſtreet, fo 


much of it as from the Thames to a little above 5. 


Thomas Apoſtles, is not ſo well inhabited and built 
At the bottom of this 
ſtreet are the common ſtairs or landing place, call. 
ed the Three Cranes, where the lord: mayor takes 


water to go to Weſtminſter, to be ſworn into his 
office. 


And theſe ſtairs are much frequented by 
coſtermongers, who have large warehouſes r neat 
them for their fruit and cyder. 

Between this ſtreet and Aucbor- lane hands 2 
ner s- hall, a handſome building, in Thames: ſtreet, 
on the ſpot where once ſtood the houſe of Sir 
John Stody, who gave it the company. It was 
then called the manor of the Vintry. The preſent 
building encloſes a ſquare court, with a large hand- 
ſome iron gate in the front next the ſtreet, hung 


upon columns wreathed with grapes and leaves, 


and a Bacchus upon three tons, on each pillar. Be- 
hind the hall is a garden, with : a pe to the 
Thames. 

The vintners is a very ancient company, and 
were known by the name of Merchant-wine-tunners 
of Gaſcoyne, and were diſtinguiſhed into importers, 
who were called Yeneatrij, or wholeſale dealers in 
wine; and Tabernarij, or retailers, who kept ta- 
verns or cellars to retail wine bought of the mer- 
chant, But it does not appear that they were in- 


corporated before the 15. Henry VI. who granted 


them a charter to make them a body politic, by 
the 


on an) 
ſcite o 
cefter. 
porate 
Februa 
(0111101 
are the 
of a li 
warder 
The 


Areet, 


Shephe 
differet 
In 1 


of Tha 
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the ſtile of The maſter, wardens, and freemen and A. D. 
commonalty of the myſtery of Vintners of the city of * 
London: but without a power to make by-laws. 
At preſent the Vintners are the eleventh company 
in London, enjoy a livery, and are governed by a 
maſter, three wardens, and a court of aſſiſtants. 
The freemen of this company have the privilege Privilege. 
of retailing wine without a licence from the Mine- 
Mee. And the company is ſo rich, that they can 
afford to diſtribute. above 6001. per ann. to cha- 
itable uſes ; beſides extraordinary contributions, 
which they are always ready to promote for the 
help and relief of thoſe, whoſe great loſes by fire, 
&c, call upon the public for aſſiſtance. 

Aucbor- lane, which runs cloſe to the weſt ſide Anchor- 
of Vintners- hall, is long and narrow. Worceſter- _ 
face runs parallel with it; but is not remarkable place. 
on any other account than its being built upon the 
ſcite of the manſion belonging to the earls of Wor- 


efter. Here is Fruiterers-hall : they were incor- Seals: : 


porated by king James I. in 1605, on the gth of _ 
February, by the ſtile of The maſter, wardens, and 
commonalty of the myſtery of Fruiterers of London: 

are the 45th company of London, have the privilege 

of a livery, and are governed by a maſter, two 
wardens, and a court of aſſiſtants. 

The remaining lanes on the ſouth ſide of Thames- 
freet, in Vintry-ward, are Black Swan-alley and 
Shepherd*s-alley, which are narrow, long, and in- 
differently well built for buſineſs at the water-ſide. 

In returning from the weſt, by the north fide Gailick- 
of Thames-ſtireezt, we come to Garlick-hill, where mo” 
tormerly 
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A. D. formerly was kept the garlick, onion, &ec. market. 
766. At the S. E. gogle of this lane ſtands the pariſh 
St. James's church of St. James Corlict- bill, or Garlickbithe, 
ſo called for diſtinction ſake, This church was ſo 

decayed in 1326, 8s to require new building. This 

church is a rectory, and being burnt down in 1666, 

vas rebuilt in 1683, and was made of the yearly 

value of 100 l. per aun. in lieu of tythes, by act of 
parliament, in the gift of the biſhop of London. It 

0 is built of ſtone, 75 feet long, 45 feet broad, 40 
feet high to the roof, and the ſteeple 98 feet. The 

tower is divided into three ſtages. In the loweſt 

is a very elegant door, with coupled columns of 

the Corinthian order. In the ſecond is a pretty 

large window, with the form of a circular one not 
opened over it. In the third ſtory is a window 

larger than the former; and the cornice above 

this ſupports a range of open work, in the place 

of battlements, on a baluſtrade. From hence riſes 

the turret, which is compaſed of faur ftages, and 


ments. 50 
The veſtry conſiſts of all that pay to the poor: 
and the pariſh officers pre two church - wardens, 
four overſeers of the poor, and an uncertain num- 


houſes don't exceed 40. 
St. Mar- Hence we again croſs Quzen-freet, and a little 
ay. more to the eaſt there formerly ſtood the pariſh 
church of St. Martins Vintm, a rectory, built in 
the year 1399, and being burnt down in 1666, 
was not rebuilt, but apnexed to &. Michael's Royal, 
| | and 


decorated with columns, ſcrolls, and other orna- | 


ber of auditors of accompts. The number of 


rejoic 


Hiage 
YE 
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and:the value of both; pariſhes was ſettled by par- A. D- 
lament at x401. per ann, in lieu of tythes. The 
ſcite or ground on which S7. Martin's ſtood is now 
a burial place for the pariſhioners thereof. But 
this pariſh ſtill maintain a veſtry, which is gene- 
ral, maintain their own poor, and have two church- 
wardens, one collector for the poor, and one over- 
College- bill is the next opening eaſtward, and is College- 
a ſtreet well built, and inhabited chiefly by mer- ” 
chants. On the eaſt ſide of this hill ſtands the st. Mi- 
pariſh church of Sz.” Michael's Reyal, a rectory, — 
founded before the year 1285, and called Rœyal, 
and Pater-nofter-church in the Royal, becauſe of 
its being then near the Tower Royal. It was then 


F 


ES” 


W F : : 1 2 10¹ 
e The Tower Royal, formerly ſituate at the upper end of the 
2 ſreet now ſo called, was a great place, pertaining to the kings 
| of this realm; but by whom the ſame was built, or of: what 
es antiquity: continued, I have not read more, than in the reign of 
d king Edward I. the ſecond, fourth, and ſeventh years, it was 
| the tenement of Simcn Beaaumes; allo that, in the 36th of Ed. 
a. ward III. the ſame was called the Royal, in the pariſh of Mi- 


chael 2 Pater noſler; and that, in the 43d of his reign, he gave 

it by the name of his Inne called the Reyal, in his city of Lon- 

S don, in value 201. by the year, unto his college of S. Stephen 

at Wefminſlcr. Notwithſtanding, in the reign of Richard II. 

it was called the Queen Wardrobe, as appeareth by this that 
1- + oe | FOOL + 

of FKiyg Richard having in Smithfield overcome and diſperſed 

| the tedel, he, his lords, and all his company, entered the 

city of London with great joy, and went to the lady princeſs 


le his mother, who was then lodged in the Tower Royal, called 

| the Queen Wardrobe, where ſhe had remained three days and 

(h two nights, right ſore abaſhed. But when ſhe faw the king 

in her ſon, ſhe. was greatly rejoiced, and ſaid, Ah, fon, what 
great ſorrow have I ſuffered for you this day! the king an- 

6, ſwered and ſaid, Certainly, Madam, I know it well, but now) 

i, rejoice arid thank God, for I have this day recovered mine he- 


tage, and the realm of Exglund, which I had near hand loſt,” 
xd WM Yor. IV. a 


39 
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in the gift of the prior and canons of Canterbury, 
Sir Richard Whittington rebuilt it, and converted 
this church into a college. From which time, 
3.288 © 39115 | (1397) 


This tower ſeemeth to have been {= that time) of good 
defence; for when the rebels had beſet the tower of London, 
and got poſſeſſion thereof, taking from thence whom they liſt. 
ed, the princeſs being forced to fly, came to this Toxwer Royal, 
where ſhe was lodged, and remained ſafe, as ye have heard; 
and it may be alſo ſuppoſed, that the king himſelf was at that 
time lodged there.. „ PE TO 

William of Tpres, a Fleming, called out of Flanders, with a 
number of Flemings, to the aid of king Stephen, . againſt Maud 
the empreſs, in the year 1138, grew ſo far in favour with the 
ſaid king for his ſervice, that he built a houſe near the Tower 
Royal, in which tower it ſeemeth the king was then lodged, as 
in the heart of the city, for his greater ſafety. This proves 
the great antiquity of the Tower Royal ' 

b This church was new builded, and made a college of Sr. 
Spirit, and St, Mary, founded by Richard Whittington, mercer, 
four times mayor, for a maſter, four fellows, maſters of arts, 
clerks, conducts, choriſts, &c. and an alms-houſe, called 
God's-houſe or hoſpital, for 13 poor men: one of them to be 

tutor, and to have 16d. thé week; the other 12 each of them 
to have 144. the week, for ever, with other neceſſary proviſion. 


The ordinances or orders to be obſerved in this college. « 0 
«© To be twelve pouer folks alonely of men or women to- « 
giddre; after the ſad diſcretion and good conſcience of the « P. 
overſeers'underwrit, and conſervators of the ſame houſe, to be « Bg 
provided and admitted. 3 | But fi 
The which every day, when due ard convenient time is, extin 
| ſhal pray for evermore for al the now being alive, and alſo ae 
for the by-paſt, to God: whoſe names of great ſpecialty been % Ry 
expreſſed in theſe ſtatutes under-writ. fro their 
„To be one principal, which ſhal pas all other in power and an 4 
and reverence, and be called tutor. The office and charge of makeino 
him ſhal be the goods of the alms-houſe, which ſhal come to and our þ 
his hands, well and truly to miniſter; the goods diſſevered to whan he 
gather again togidre, to the uſe of the.alms-houſe ; and the e ſtaat 
huſbandry of the ſame houle, in as much as he may good'y our lady a 
overſee, diſpoſe, and ordain; inforcing bimſelf to edife and with Iv 
nouriſh charity and peace among his felawes. With feble 
Abe poor folks unto the ſaid tutor evermore ſhall obey. atleaſt, ir 
The thirteen poor folke to be hable in converſation, and Wl when — 
honeſt in living. 1 „ about the 
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(1397) the maſter and wardens of the mercers 4- 2 
company nominated the rector for the monks of ha 
DEG e 136 n G6 C.anter- 


* The ſame houſe to be called for ever God's houſe, or 
almes-houſe, or the hoſpital of Richard M byttington. 
The lord-maior to be overſeer of the ſaid almes-houſe; 
and the keepers of the commonalty of the craft of mercers to 
be called for evermore con/erwators of the foreſaid houſe. 
The tutor to have a place by himſelf, that is to ſay, a 
cell, or little houſe, with a chimney and a prevy, and other 
neceſſaries, in the which he ſhall lyegge and reſt; and that he 
may aloon and by himſelf, without let of any other perſoon, 
intend to the contemplation of God, if he woll. 
„That the ſeid tutour and pouer folke, whan they be in 
the aforeſaid houſes and cells, and alſo in the cloiſters, and 


d ter the conqueſt the thrydde. 
: 4 Golitel boke, go litel tragedie.— 
Thee lowly ſubmytting to al correction 
«Of theym being maiſters now of the Mercery, 
« Olney, Felding, Boleyne, and of Burton: ; 

989 « Herteley theym beſey king with humble ſalutation 
he Thee to accept, and thus to take in gre, 
be « For evre to be a ſervant witthyn yeare comminaltie,” 
5 But further, for che direction of their daily devotion, of their 
18, eating, and their habit, theſe were the appointments and ordi- 
Iſo nances ; 3 | | 
een Every tutour and poor folk every day firſt whan they riſe 

fro their bedds, kneeling vpon their knees, ſey a Pater Nofter 
wer and an Aue Maria, with ſpecial and herty re commendation- 
: of makeing of the foreſaid Richard Whyttington and Alice to God, 
e to and our bleſſed lady maidyn Mary: and other times of the Cay, 
d to whan he may beſt and moſt commody have leiſure thereto, for 
the the ſtaat of al the ſouls aboveſaid, ſay three or two ſauters of 
od] our lady at the leaſt ; that is to ſay, threies ſeaven {we Marias, 
and with xv Pater Nofters, and three credes : but if he be Jetted 


with febleneſs, or any other reaſonable cawſe, one in the day 
G a leaft, in caſe it may be; that is to ſay, after the meſſe, or 
nd when Complyn is don, they come togidder within the college 

about the tomb of the aforeſaid 3 Whittington and Alice, 

| 2 and 


2 


4 
an 
\ 3 ö 


be Marias, and one crede. 
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Canrerùury to preſent. The preſent church was 


HBullt after the old one was: burnt down in 1666, 


And is a plain, neat, and ſubſtantial ſtone building, 
.whoſe tower conſiſts of three ſtages ; from which 
riſes an elegant turret, adorned with Jewic columns, 
and ends With a fine diminution. i 
This church is united with St. Martin's Vintry, 
and valued together gt 1401, pet aon. in leu af 
tythes. It is a peculiar of the archbiſhop of Cay. 
"terbury.” Its veſtry is general: and its officers are two 


church- wardens, one collector, and one overſeer. 


and they that can fey ſhal ſey, ſor the ſoules of the ſeid Ni. 
: chard and Alice, and for the ſoules of all chriſten people, this 
pſalm, de proſundis, with the verſieles and Orio/ons that longeth 
thereto. And they that can ſhal ſey three Pater Noflers, three 
« And, after this doon, the tutour, 
or oon of the eldeſt men of theym, ſhal ſey openly in Exg/;þ, 
4 God have merey on our founders ſouls, and al chriſtens ;” 
and they that ſtond about ſhal aunſwer and ſey, Amen. 
„That they be bound to dwell and abide continewally in 
the ſeid almes-houſe, and bounds thereof; and that every day, 
both at meet and ſoupier, they eet and be {ed within the ſaid 
almes houſe; and while they be at meet or ſoupier, they ab- 


ſteyn thanne from veyn and ydel words; and if they wol any | 


thyng talk, that it be honeſt and profitable. 


« That the overcloathing of the tutour and pouer folk be 
derk and brown of colour, and not ſtaring ne blaiſing, and of 


- . 


y 7 


eaſy priſed, according to their degre.” _ . 
The executors of the will of Richard Whyttington conſtitut- 
ed five chaplaias in his college founded in this church; which 
were confirmed by the king in the third of Henry 8 ; 
This Richard Whyttington was (in this church) three times 
buried ; firſt by his executors, under a fair monument; then, 
in the reign of EAward VI. the parſon of that church, think- 
ing ſome great riches, (as he ſaid) to be buried with him, 
cauſed his monument to be broken, his body to be fpoiled of 


his leaden ſheet, and again the ſecond time to be buried ; and 
in the reign. of queen Mary, the pariſhioners were forced to 
take him up to lap him in lead, as afore, to bury bim a third 
time, and to place his monument, or the like, over him again; 
which remained, and ſo he reſted, till the great fire of London 


. 


violated his reſting · place again. | 
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St. Thomas Apoſtles, of which there are two, viz. A. D. 
Great St. Tomas Apoſtlos, which is in this ward; and 1756. 
Little Ss. Thomas Apoſties, which is in, Coruwainersa St. Tho. 
ward. This Great St. Thomas Apoſties is a gbd 
| handſome ſtreer, and well inhabited: on the north 
6 fide was ſeated the church of $4; Thomas Apollles, 
which, before its being burnt in the general fir 


of London, ſtood in the middle of New: Queen ftreet; 
2 ſtreet made, ſince the ſaid fire, out of Soper-lane, 
2 9 &c. for a ſtraight paſſage to the water ſide from 
p Guildhall. This church not being rebuilt, the pariſh 


is united to St. Mary Aldermary; as has been related. 
þ In this ſtreet of Great St. Thomas Apeſiles are 


0 theſe places: Black Lion- inn, but indifferent; Bald- — 
f win's-yard, a good handſome open court, with 


. good buildings at the upper end; Blunderbuſi- alley, 
„on the eaſt ſide of St. Thomas's church- yard, very 
ſmall, Dodſon's court, a pretty large open place, 


Y, with a free-ſtone paſſage into Budge-row, pretty 

4 well built and inhabited. Almoſt over-againſt Cutlers- 
ny | this court is Cutlers- hall, ſeated in Cloak-lane, which _ 

be falleth into Dowgate-bill, a pretty good building, 

of as to its bigneſs, and is neat and convenient for uſe: 

at The cutlers are the 18th company in London, Company, 
ich and were incorporated by king Henry V. A. D. 


nes 1417, by the ſtile of The maſter, wardens, and com- 
en, monalty of the myſtery of Cutlers of London. And 


bs they were afterwards united to the belt and ſheath- 
| ef makers . Atpreſent they have a livery, and are go- 
an 1344541 | by 
| to rerned by a maſter, two wardens, and 21 : aſſiſiancs, 
hird Den ö 5 ä 

ain; Ute } #19} Of 
ndon c 1 n Horſe bridee-fireet is the Gabe Richard de Wiles 


bak, 1295, confirmed to Paul Butelar this houſe, and the edi- 
Q, Z 3 fices 
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Extent. 
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Of WaLLBRook-Warkn, 

HIS ward takes its name from the princi- 

pal ſtreet in it called Wallbrook, which runs 

from the ſouth welt corner of the Manfon-houſe into 
Budge-row and Cannon-ſtreet, and takes its name 
from the rivulet Fallbrook, that ran down this 
ſtreet, into the Thames near Dowgate. And in 
length of time was ſo loſt by covering it with 


bridges and buildings upon thoſe bridges, that the 


channel of the rivulet became a common ſewer. 
The ſtreets and lanes in this ward are, Wall- 


brook, as far as Bucklerſbury, on both ſides. Buck- 
lerſbury, the eaſt end on both ſides, about 80 feet, 


Budge-row, the eaſt end on both ſides for about 70 
feet, Dowgate, the north end on the weſt ſide as 


fices in the pariſh of Sr. Michael Pater Nofter church, and Si. 
John upon Wallbrocke 3} which ſome time Lanwrence Gifors, and 
his ſon Peter Giſors, did poſſeſs, and afterwards Hugo de Hing- 
Bam; and lieth between the tenement of the ſaid Richard to- 
wards the ſouth, and the lane called Horſeſboe-Bridge towards 
the north; and between the way called Pater- noſter church on 
the weſt, and the courſe of Hallbrook on the eaſt; paying 
yearly one clove of pilliflowers at Eafter, and to the prior an 


convent of $7, Mary Owery 65. This houſe ſome time belong 


ed to Simon Doleſly, grocer, mayor in the year 1359. They 
of this company were (of old time) three arts, or ſorts of 
workmen; to wit, the firſt were ſmiths, forgers of blades, 
and therefore called bladers: and divers of them proved wealthy 
men; as namely, Walter Nele, blader, one of the ſheriffs, the 
twelfth of king Edward III. deceaſed, 1352, and buried in 
St James Garlick-hithe. He left lands to the mending of high- 
ways about London, between Newgate and Wicombe, Aldgate 
and Chelmsford, Biſbopſęate and Ware, Southwark and Rocheſter, 
&c. The ſecond were makers of hafts, and otherwiſe garniſh- 
ers of blades :- the third ſort were ſheath-makers. for ſwords, 


daggers and knives. In the tenth of Henry IV. certain ordi- 


nances were made betwixt the bladers and other cutlers ; and 
in the fourth of Henry VI. they were all three companies drawn 
into one fraternity or bratherhood, by the name of cutlers. 


3 8 far 
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far as Cloak-lane, and on the eaſt ſide as far as 
againſt Tallowchandlers-hball. Canon: ſtreet, on both. 


ſides as far as Green Leitice- lane on the ſouth ſide, 
and to Abchurch-lane on the north ſide. St. Swith- 


in's-lane, on both ſides the way almoſt as far as 


Bearbinder-lane. Bearbinder- lane, the whole, except 
about 35 feet at the eaſt end. Lombard. ſtreet, about 
175 feet on both ſides of the weſt end next the 


Manſion-houſe, which this ward alſo takes in. Sher- 


born-lane, the ſouth end on both ſides for about 
120 feet. Buſb- lane, from Canon. ſtreet ſouthwards 
on both ſides as far as Cro/ſ5-lane, which hath the 
north ſide in this ward. Suffolk-freet, the weſt 
fide at the north end for about 8; feet downwards, 
Green-Lettice-lane, only the weſt ſide. Acburch- 
lane, the weſt ſide as far as the church. 


It is bounded on the eaſt by Langbourn ward, on Bounds, 


the ſouth by Dowgate-ward, on the weſt by Cord- 
wainers-ward, and on the north by Cheap ward. 


It is divided into ſeven precinèts, containing Precincts. 
306 houſes, and governed by an alderman, eight Govern- 


common-councilmen, of whom one is the alder- 
man's deputy, ſeven conſtables, 13 inqueſtmen, 
ſix ſcavengers and a beadle. 80 

In ſurveying this ward, we obſerve in general 
that it is well built, and inhabited by merchants, 
ſubſtantial tradeſmen, and gentlemen that belong 
to ſome of the public offices about the Change: 


ment. 


and then begin with the lord-mayor's Manſſon- Manſions 


houſe ; a modern edifice, began in 1739 and finiſh- 


ed in 1753, upon the wund where Stocks-market * 
was kept. | af T his 


a About the year of Chrift 1282, Henry IVallis, mayor, 
Z 4 cauſed 


houſe. 


— 
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This manſion is built very ſubſtantially with Port. 
land ſtone, upon piles: (See vol. ii. p. 464, 465.) 
The Portico is compoſed of ſix lofty fluted pillars 


of the Corintbian order in the front; and the ſame 


order is continued in pilaſters both under the pedi- 
ment and on each ſide. The baſſment ſtory is very 
maſſy, built in ruſtic. And in the center of this 
ſtory is the door that leads to the kitchen and other 
offices. Upon the ground, on each ſide, riſes a 
flight of ſteps of very conſiderable extent, leading 
up to the portico, and to the dqor which leads to 
the apartments and offices where the lord- mayor 
reſides and buſineſs is tranſacted. A ſtone balu- 
ſtrade incloſes the ſtairs, and is continued along 
the front of the portico: and the columns ſupport 
a large angular pediment, adorned with a very no- 


ble piece in bas relief, repreſenting the dignity and 


opuleney of the city of London. In the center 


ſtands a woman, crowned with turrets, to repreſent 


cauſed divers houſes in this city to be built towards the main- 


tenance of Zondon-bridge ; namely, one void place near unto 


the pariſh church called Mooleburcb, on the north ſide thereof, 


where ſome time (the way being very large and broad) had 
Rood a pair of ſtocks for puniſhment of offenders. This 
building took name of thoſe ſtocks, and was appointed by him 
to be a market-place for fith and fleſh in the midſt of the city, 
And it was ordained, A. D.1322, that none ſhould: ſell fiſh 
or fleſh out of this and the other markets, upon pain to forfeit 
ſuch fiſh and fleſh for the firſt offence, and to loſe their free- 
dom for the ſecond offence. „ 

This Szocks-market was ſome time belonging to the keepers 
of the bridge of London, and they let the ſhops for term of 
their lives to the butchers and fiſhmongers at certain rents, 


. Which were appropriated for the uſe of the ſaid bridge. But 


afterwards, Jobs de Giſors mayor, A. D. 1312, it was con- 
claded, that no keeper of the ſaid bridge ſhould let the ſaid 
Mops for life, without the concurrence of the mayor and com- 
monalty. 
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the city; and with her left foot upon the figure 4 As _ 
efivy : in her right hand ſhe holds a wand, and 


reſts her left arm upon the city arms, in a large 
ſhield, all in alto relievo. She ſeems to ſtep for- 


ward, her head and right arm project from the 
back ground, and her wand extends beyond the 


cornice! of the pediment. Near her, on the right, 


$4 cupid holding the cap of liberty on a fhort 
ſtaff, like a mace, over his ſnoulder; and beyond 
is river god, to repreſent: the Thames, reclined 


and pouring out a ſtream of water from a large 


viſe; and near him is an anchor faſtened to its 
cable, with ſhells lying on the ſhore. On the left 
hand of London, Plenty is kneeling and holding 
aut her hand in a ſupplicating poſture, beſeeching 


the city to accept of the fruits of her cornucopia: 


and behind her are two naked boys with bales of 
goods, to denote commerce. Beneath this portico 
ate two ſeries of windows, extending along the 
whole front; and above theſe is an Artic ſtory, with 


ſquare: windows, crowned with a baluſtrade. 


This building is an. oblong. - The depth is the 
long fide, There is an area in the middle: at the 
ſouth end of which is an Egyptian hall the length 


of the whole front, very high, and deſigned for 


public entertainments. And to make it regular in 
flank, a ſimilar building is raiſed on the front, 


which is the npper part of a dancing gallery. 
Near the ends at each {ide is a window of extra- 
ordinary height, between coupled Corinthian pi- 


laſters, and extending to the top of the Attic ſtory. 
All the apartments are extremely noble: and the 


y: offices 
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HISTORY and SURVEY of 


offices are made -as grand and convenient as the 
dignity and buſineſs of the city can require, The 
only failing in this great work was the placing ſuch 
a magnificent building in a ſpace ſo covered with 


| houſes that it cannot be viewed to advantage. How. 


ever, this is in-part remedied by widening the ſtreet 
on the weſt ſide, from the eaſt end of the Poultry 
as far as the north end of Yallbrook, by demoliſh- 
ing a whole row of ſhops and houſes. 

At the north eaſt angle of Wallbrook, and not 
above 20 feet from the ſouth end of the Man/ion- 
houſe, ſtands th2- pariſh church of St. Stephen's 
Wallbrook, an ancient foundation, as early as the 
year 1135, on the other ſide of the ſtreet, or ra- 
ther rivulet. But the preſent ſcite was purchaſed 
from the grocer's company, and built upon by 
Robert Chicheley, mayor of London in 1428, and 
finiſhed in 1439. The preſent ſtructure was built 
by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, after the fire of London, 
which deſtroyed the old church in 1666. And it 
is not only ſaid to be Sir Chriſtopher's maſter- piece; 
but all that view it, agree that Haly can't produce 
a modern ſtructure equal to this in taſte, propor- 
** elegance and beauty. 

The ſteeple riſes ſquare to a conſiderable height, 
and is then ſurrounded with a baluſtrade; within 
which riſes a very light and elegant tower in two 


ſtages, the firſt adorned with Corinthian, and the 


ſecond with Compaſite columns, and covered with 
a dome; from which riſes the vane. The outſide 
of this church is plain and void of ornament : but 


in the center of the roof is a large dome. 
| The 
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The principal beauties of this ſo much admired A. D. 
church are on the inſide of it. The dome, which N 
is ſpacious and noble, is fin=ly proportioned to the 
church, and divided into ſmall compartments, de- 
corated with great elegance, and crowned with a 
lanthorn: and the roof, alſo divided into compart- 
ments, is ſupported by very noble Corinthian co- 
lumns, raiſed on their pedeſtals. 

This church has three iſles and a croſs iſle; : 18 
75 feet long, 36 feet broad, 34 feet high to the 
roof, and 58 feet to the lanthorn. On the ſides 
under the lower roofs are only circular windows: 
but thoſe which enlighten the upper roof are ſmall 
arched ones : and at the eaſt end are three _ 
noble arched windows, 

This is a rectory, dedicated to Sz. Stephen the 
martyr, in the gift of the grocer's company, and 
united with S. Bennet Sherehog is worth 100 l. per 


, ann. in lieu of tythes. There is a good parſonage 

t houſe adjoining to the ſouth ſide, worth 40 l. per 

= ann, The vellry is ſelect: and there are two 

e church-wardens. 

The pariſh of $7. Bennet Sherehog i is very ſmall, St. Ben- 
containing no more than 32 houſes. The church hg. 

k being burnt down in 1666 was not rebuilt, It was 


a rectory, and originally dedicated to St. O/yib, or 


0 corruptly St. th; from whence we derive the 
E name of Sytb-lane; and it ſtood near St. Syt's- lane, 
h at the eaſt end of Needler Slane, Cbeapſide. Ed. 
e ward Hall, who wrote the Chronicle from Richard Il. 
1 to the end of Henry VIII. was buried in this church; 


which now is no more than a burial-ground for 
e | the 
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the inhabitants of this pariſh ; who have a general 
veſtry, and two church-wardens. The addition 


of Sherehbog was given to this church from the name 


of its builder, or great benefactor, Benedi& Shorne, 
citizen and ſtockfhiſh-monger, in the reign of Ed. 
ward II. which in time was corruptly pronounced 


Sbrog, and more corruptly Sherebog, or ShHornebog. 


St. Swith- 


in's church 


In Canon-ſireet, of which we have given, a full 
account in Candlewick-ſtreet-ward, there ſtands the 
pariſh church of S.. Swithin, at the weſt corner of 
Swithin's-lane; dedicated to St. Swithin, chancellor 
to king Egbert and biſhop of Wincheſter, (who 
died in the year 806) and ſuppoſed to be a Saxon 
foundation. It was a rectory in the year 1331, 
and in the patronage of the prior and convent of 
Tortington, in the dioceſe of Chefler; and at the 
diſſolution of that convent, under king Henry VIII. 
it fell to the crown, and was granted to the earl of 


Oxford; and was at n purchaſed by the ſalters 


pany. | 

The preſent edifice is plain, folid, and Rong 
built of ſtone, 60 feet long, 42 feet broad, 40 
feet high to the roof, with a ſteeple 150 feet in 
height, built ſince the fire of London, in which the 
old church was deſtroyed. The pariſh of S. Mary 
Bothaw'1is united to it; and the value is ſettled by 
act of parliament at 140 l. per ann. in lieu of tythes, 


and the other profits are conſiderable. The veltry 


St. Mary 
Bothaw. 


for both pariſhes is general: and the officers are 
two church-wardens. 
The church of Sr. Mary Bothaw ſtood on the E. 


f de, and about the middle of 7. urnwheel- lane, be- 
tween 
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tween London-ſtone and Wallbrook corner, near 
gate-hill, and took its additional name from a "ww 
N or Boat. builder 5-yerd, near to that ſpot of 
This church was a rectory, and a pecu- 
_ to the archbiſhop.' of Canterbury: but now is 
united. to St, Swithin's, Here were buried divers 
noblemen, and perſonages of great diſtinction, 
amongſt whom was Sir Henry e firſt 
lord- mayor of London. 


365 
A. 2 ; 


Againſt the ſouth wall of St. Sevitbin's hi. London- 


is placed London: ſioue, which, in the memory of 
man, ſtood in its original place a little nearer the 
channel, facing the ſame place; where it was fixed 
ſo ſtrongly with iron bars deep in the ground, as 
to be able to reſiſt any force of a wheel or carriage 
that might occaſionally run againſt it. Its origin 
is not certain. Moſt authorities give it a Roman 


erection, and place it in the center of that city 


burnt by Beadicea, and to ſerve for the place from 
whence the Romans meaſured the miles in their 
roads, which proceeded from London to their dif- 
ferent ſtations throughout the kingdom. How- 
ever, nothing has been tranſmitted about this ſtone 


ny till e the well Saxon king's reign *. 
Behind 


» This ſtreet in former times being the chief ſtreet of Len- 
A as Cheapfide now is, this London. ſtone ſeems to have been 
the place (and likely enough upon this ſtone) whence procla- 
mations and public notices of things were given to the citizens. 
There is a paſſage in our chronicles that favours this conceit. 
In Henry VI's time, A. D. 1450, when Fack Cade, the Rentiſb 
rebel, who feigned himſelf the lord Mortimer, came through 
Soutbavark 3 into London, he marched to this ſtone, where was a 
great confluence of people, and the lord mayor among the 
Teſt : here he ſtruck his {word upon it, and ſaid, Nau is Mor- 

timer 


Ohe. 
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Behind 62. Swithin's church; at the N. W. cor- 
ner, is Salters-hall, which has its chief entrance 
out of Swithin's-lane. It is but a plain brick 
building; but capacious and commodious for the 
buſineſs to be done in it. The hall room is let out for 
a diſſenting meeting of the preſpyterian denomina- 
tion. eee | 
The ſalters is the ninth company in point of 
precedency in the city of London, and is of ſuch 
an ancient date, that we find them have the grant 
of a livery in the reign of Richard II. A. D. 1394, 
though their preſent charter of incorporation is no 
older than 1 Elizabeth, A. D. 1558. They are 
rich in eſtates; expend 5001. per ann. and upwards, 
in charitable. uſes : and are governed by a maſter, 
two wardens, and a court of aſſiſtants. 

In this hall was performed, by Meſſrs. Dove and 
Dilly, citizens of London, in the preſence of Sir 
William Stephenſon, lord-mayor, Lord How, one 
of the lords of the admiralty, and ſeveral eminent 
merchants and gentlemen of great learning, abi- 
lities and knowledge in the art of diſtillation and 
qualities of drugs, and in the properties of good 
and wholeſome water, an experiment to make ſalt 
water ſweet, palatable, and fit for all uſes, with a 
cheap and wholeſome - ingredient, to the entire 
ſatisfaction of the ſpectators. | 


timer /ord of this city: and there making a formal, but lying 
declaration to the mayor, departed back again to Southavark. 

Others have ſaid the ſame to be ſet for the tendering and 
making of payment by debtors to their creditors, at their ap- 
pointed days and times, till of later time payments were more 
uſually made at the font in Sz. Pauls church, and at the Royals 


exchange. 
CHAP. 
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„CHAN TNI V. nee 
Of the Ward of BaID-WITRHoOUr, the Borough 
F Sou THWARK, and of the Pariſhes of RoTuER- 
HITHE, NewINGToN, and LAMBETH. 


F HIS ward takes its name from London bridge, Name. 
with the addition of the ward without, ſig- 
4 nifying that we muſt paſs over the ſaid bridge to 
8 | come at it. But notwithſtanding the river 7. bames 
5 ſeparates this ward from the city of London, it 
5 does not deprive the inhabitants therein of the free- 
” dom, rights and privileges, of that city. For, Granted te 
” the borough of. Southwark falling totally into king pr ng 
" Henry the VIII's hands by the diſſolution of the 
' religious houſes, the mayor, commonalty, and ci- 
tizens of London, purchaſed the ſaid lordſhip and 
a manor of Southwark from the crown, in king Ed- 
: ward VI's reign, for the ſum of 6471. 28. 1d. 
1 By which purchaſe they obtained a grant of all waſtes a 
2 and eſtrays, treaſure-trove, traitors goods, &c. 
P the taſte and aſſize of bread, ale and beer, a fair 
: on the 7th, 8th, and gth of September, all manner 
of pleas, actions, plaints and ſuits, within the ſaid 
g manor, and precincts whatſoever, of which the 
: inhabitants of the Borough may implead each other, 
. and be impleaded in the city of London; and a 
right to chuſe two coroners, hold, uſe, and enjoy 
g all the toll, tallage, picage, and all other the ſaid 
1 king's juriſdictions, franchiſes, and privileges, 
» within the precincts of the borough of Southwark®. 
e In 


Dy In the year 1327, the citizens finding themſelves greatly 
c | infeſted 
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In purſuance of this grant and purchaſe confirm- 
ed to the mayor, commonalty, and citizens of Lon- 


don, à court was held about a month after before 
Sir Rewland Hill, Kot. then lord- mayor of London, 


and the aldermen of the ſame. city, in Guildla!!; 
and the ſaid town or borough of Southwark was 
* admitted into the freedom of the city of London, and 
named the ward of Bridge-withoat ; and the faid 
court of lord-mayor and aldermen did then and 
there nominate and appoint Sir John Ayliffe, citizen 
and barber-ſurgeon, the firſt alderman of the faid 
ward of Bridge-withoit, namely, of the | borough 
of Southwark, to be numbered as one of the al- 
dermen of the faid city; and to bave the rule and 
| government of the inhabitants of the ſaid borough, 


admitted by that court into he freedom of the 


City of London. . 

Thus the borough. of Seal ö was made part 
of the city of Eads though lying i the county 
of Surry, with a juriſdiction as ancient as the firſt 
"of king Edward III. confirmed, ſtrengthened, en- 
larged, and fully eſtabliſhed by the late grant of 
king, Eaward VI. | Nevertheleſs, we find that the 


magiſtracy of the city of London have adopted 
this ward only as a ue cure for the ſenior alderman 


| infeſted by. felans, thieves, and Jiftorbers of the peace, who 
eſcaped to and took ſhelter in Southwark, petitioned king E. 


avard III. and his parhament, for 2 grant of juriſdietion orer 
the ſaid village of Seathacark : and their, petition app: -ared fo 


Juſt; that his majeſty, with conſent of his parliament, granted 
to the ſaid citizens, for himſelf} and his heirs, the ſaid village 


of Southwark, with the appurtenances, to bave and to hold, 


to them, and their heirs and ſaccefibrs, citizens of the ſaid city, 


of the crown for ever, - paying at the Exchequer the farms due 


and accuſtomed. See I: i. P. 7. 1 67 p 
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for the time being; and neglected the more eſſen- A. D. 


tial intereſt of the inhabitants of the ſaid ward: 
and the juſtices of the county of Surry have not 
failed to take the advantage of their indifference 
and neglect of their juriſdiction within the borough 
of Southwark, and now have ſo far incroached up- 
on the chartered rights and privileges of the city of 


London, confirmed by parliament, as to contend 


with the citizens for their juriſdiction within the 


ſaid borough : even ſo far as to take upon them, 


without interruption, to exerciſe the power of a 
juſtice of the peace within the ſaid borough, and 
to appoint conſtables, to licence victuallers, and 
to exerciſe other powers, as juſtices of the peace 
for the county of Surry in the borough of South- 
wart, to the great inconvenience and hardſhip of 
the inhabitants, who are intitled to the freedom 
and privileges of the city of London ; as may be 
more fully ſeen in the memorial of H. Millianis, 


one of the conſtables of the ſaid borough *, 
5 | | The 


An abſiraf of a memorial preſented to the right honourable the 
Lord-mayor, and as a petition to the court of commun- council, 
to defire the aid of that court in ſupport of the ancient rights of 
the borough of Southwark. By H. WILLIAus, one of the 
conſtables of the ſaid borough. 


Southwark, 14 Feb. 1761. 
To the right honourable the Lox v-Mavor. 


Pour lordſhip being now entered on the high and import- 
ant office, ſo honourably conferred on you by almoſt the una- 
nimous ſuffrages of one of the fulleit aſſemblies ever held 
on that pany 1 it need not be ſaid that it becomes your 
duty, as it is doubtleſs your intention, to be the guardian and 
proteCtor of all thoſe ancicnt rights and privileges carefully 
handed down by their anceſtors to the citizens of London. 
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The borough of Southwark contains divers 
ſtreets, ways and lanes, many of them well built, 
| and 


It is with concern obſerved, that there ſhould be fo ſoon an 
occaſion to trouble your lordſhip with recent inſtances, in which 
it is apprehended, theſe ancient rights have been invaded in 
the proclamation of his preſent majeſty. 


Firſt, in that ancient franchiſe granted to the city of Londen | 
in the borough of Southwark, which, without enumerating 


former grants, was, by the great charter of confirmation, ſo 
lately as the 15th year of king Charles II. fully confirmed to 
the mayor, commonalty, and citizens of Landon. 

By this grant, which has received a parliamentary ſanction, 
the ſaid corporation are inveſted with all manner of royal 
rights and prerogatives, in and over the town and borough of 
Southwark, in as fal a manner, as if the ſame were in the king's 
hands. In particular, to have all manner of liberties, cuſtoms, 
treaſures, waifs, eſtrays, eſcheats, fines and forfeitures, view 
of frank pledge, &c. Alſo to have all goods, chattels of 
traitors, felons, fugitives, &c. together with all manner of 
ſuits, perſonal actions, &c. and the execution of all writs, 
commands, attachments, warrants, &c. by their ſheriffs and 
other officers. The ſerjeants at mace for the city to arreſt for 
debt in the Borough, in the ſame manner as they do in London. 

The city magiſtrates to have the aſſay and aſſize of wine, 
bread, bear, victuals, and every thing ſet to ſale, together 
with the puniſhment and correction of all perſons dealing there- 
in*, Alſo to take and arreſt all thieves, felons, and other 
criminals, found in the borough, and to commit them to New- 
gate, until delivered by due courſe of law. N 
The mayor, recorder, and aldermen, who are juſtices in 
London, are alſo conſtituted the juſtices for the borough, where 
they are to exerciſe the ſame juriſdiction as they do in London. 
And all and ſingular the inhabitants of the ſaid borough to be 
under the magiſtracy and government of the mayor and offi- 
cers of "London, in the ſame manner as the inhabitants of the 
ſaid city be, And, laſtly, the ſheriff of Surry, and all others 
the king's officers and miniſters, are expreſsly prohibited from 
any ways intermeddling in the ſaid borough. 

It is not intended to ſhew the impropriety, as well as incon- 
venience, that the conſtables and other inhabitants of this city 
franchiſe are under, by their being ſubject to two ſeparate un- 
connected juriſdictions, each of which may aſſume to command 
their attendance at different places at the ſame time; nor yet 
to expatiate on the hardſhips of their being ſummoned to at- 


2 In the mayoralty of Sir William Turner, anno 1668, a publican was in- 


dicted for ſelling beer without his lordſhip's licence, Saunders * 10 
en 
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and inhabited by tradeſmen and manufacturers of 


ſiſts 


tend out of their borough, the commands of fuch, as they 
have at ſeveral quarter ſeifions held by your predeceſſors, bee 
informed had no fort of authority over them. Re 
The particular indignity offered to the city of London, now 
to be pointed out, is that whereas, when the preſent conſta- 
bles were ſworn in, under the authority of the city of London, 
they had an aſſurance given them, that county-officers had no 
juriſdiction over them; nevertheleſs they were all ſummoned 
under large penalties, the firſt of this month, to attend the 
county ſheriff to proclaim the king through the boroughwick, 
As there is a bailiff appointed by the city, under the lord- 
mayors, for the government of the borough (which officer, 
who is now living, it is known, proclaimed his late majeſty) 
it is ſubmitted to your lordſhip's judgment, whether ſuch offis 


cer was not the proper perſon to perform this duty, as well as 


he preſides at the elections for members of parliament, or ex- 


ecutes the other duties appertaining to that important office ? 


For by what legal power can an officer execute any part of his 
office in a place the law expreſsly declares he ſhall no ways in- 
termiddle; or how can he aſſume an authority to ſummon, un- 
der great penalties, conſtables, or any inhabitants of ſuch a 
place, not only to attend in, but to follow him, to their great 
trouble and expence, to a conſiderable diſtance from their ha- 
bitations, if he is expreſsly prohibitted from exerciſing any 
kind of juriſdiction over them ? | 
It has been ſaid, that, ſuppoſing the city of London hath not 
hitherto exerciſed an excluſive juriſdiction in the borough, they 
cannot, for that reaſon, maintain ſuch a power; even although 
it ſhould appear that, by the original grants, they are inveſted 
therewith, This objzCtion, it is preſumed, is anſwered by 
that part of the city charter, which declares they ſhall loſe no 
privilege for non uſe, or even abuſe, Lord Coke in his 4th inſti- 
tute, ſays, ** There is a moſt beneficial ſtatute made for the 
preſervation of the liberties and franchiſes of the city of Lon- 
don, that they ſhall enjoy their whole liberties, with this clauſe, 
Licet ufi non fuerent, wel abuft fuerent, and notwithſtanding any 
ſtatute to the contrary.” On this principle Blzck friars pre- 
einct was lately reſtored to the city freedom, which had, time 
immemorial, claimed and maintained that exemption, 
Therefore, as there are many citizens that are inhabitants in 
the borough, who particularly think themſelves injured by be- 
Ing ſubject to two ſeparate juriſdictions, may it not be ſaid, it 
becomes the city's duty, in ſupport of the citizens rights, to 
fulfil the intentions of their charters, which ſo expreſsly pro- 
| A a 2 hibits 
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fiſts of the pariſhes of $S/. Olave, St. Saviour, S.. 
George, and St. Thomas; which, together with the 


adjacent 


hibits the county ſheriff from any ways intermeddling in this 
city franchiſe; more eſpecially if it be a fact, that this officer 
has on a legal trial, been proved to have no right to exerciſe 
any juriſdiction therein. | 


The following are part of the encroachments on the city juriſaiction, 


and the privileges of the inhabitants of the borough of South- 


wark, referred to in their petition. 

1ſt, The licencing public-houſes by the county magiſtrates. 

2d. Their acting as magiſtrates of the borough, and holding 
ſeſſions in the town hall. : | 

3d. Their interfering in the government of the borough 
fair, granted by royal charter to the city of Londen. 


4th. Their exerciſing juriſdiction over the borough conſta- 


bles, and taking upon them to {wear them into that office a ſe- 
cond time, and alſo ſwearing in conſtables by their own autho- 
rity, upon deaths or removals. ha 

5th. The ſheriff of Surry exerciſing juriſdiction in the ſaid 
borough, and ſummoning the conſtables and other inhabitants 
to attend (contrary to the royal charters) the refpective ſeſ- 
fions held by the county magiſtrates, at different parts of the 
county. . | 

6th. The ſheriff and marſhal court officers arreſting for debt 
in the borough. | | | 

zth. The compelling the inhabitants of the borough to con- 
tribute towards the county rate, to pay the county coroner, 
who is prohibited any juriſdiction in the borough, and to re- 


pair bridges, gaols, &c. all of which are upheld and repaired 


by the City or London. 

8th. The quartering ſoldiers in the borough, which, as a 
franchiſe and one of the city wards, it is preſumed ought to 
be exempted from that burden. 


- gth. The king's miniſters and officers of the county of Sur- 


xy, taking upon them the power of ordering and governing the 
borough militia, which, it is alſo preſumed, ought to be lolely 
ſabject to the lord-mayor, as chief magiſtrate of this ancient 
city franchiſe, | 


P. &. As the city have already had a part of their rights 
abridged in the borough, if ſome methods are not ſpeedily 
taken to enforce their juriſdiction therein, or at leaſt, if every 
freſh attempt to invade the city rights is not vigorouſly oppoſ- 
ed, they may ſhortly be as totally loſt there, as they at preſent 
ſeem to be on Great Tower-hill, This appeared when Sir Da- 


nel Lambert and Mr. Alderman Rawiin/or were ſworn in lord- 
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river Thames, in the hundreds of Kingſton and Brix- 
ton, and county of Sarry ; which is in length fix 
miles, 23 poles, and two feet: viz. from Vauxhall. 
bridge to Stangate, one mile; to within three doors 
of the ſign of the earl of Warwick in Upper-ground- 
ſtreet, one mile; to four doors eaſt of the Maze 
gateway in Tooley-ſireet, one mile; to within nine 
doors of Blackman's-alley on Rotherhithe-wall, one 
mile; to within three doors of the BulPs-head in 
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adjacent pariſhes, compoſe that part of the diſtrict” A. 92 
within the bill of mortality ſituate ſouth of the * 


Brimſtone: ſtrect, one mile; and from thence to the 


eaſt end of Holding. ſtreet, one mile, 23 poles, and 


two feet. The principal ſtreets are, the Borough, 
or High-ſtreet, Blackman-ſftreet, Long- lane, Kent- 


rect, Tooley, or St. Olave's-ſtreet, Bermondſey, core 


ruptly Barnaby-ftreet. 

This ward at preſent is only nominally governed 
by an alderman and three deputies, and has 20 
wardmote inqueſtmen, 16 conſtables, a ſteward, 


and a bailiff. 


In ſurveying this village or borough, we begin 


at the ſouth end of London-bridge, and go eaſtward 


down Tooley, or St. Olave's-ftreet, In which, on 
the north ſide, and near the bridge, ſtands the 


' mayors ; for not only the Tower conflables, and other Toxver 


officers, had, on theſe occaſions, taken poſleſion of the whole 
hill; but when Sir Daniel Lambert entered thereon, it is ſaid 


2 meſſage was ſent him, that as he was without the city liber- 


ties, the city-drum muſt ceaſe beating, or he ſhould not be 
ſworn in mayor; but his lordſhip replying with becoming ſpi. 

rit, that rather than give up any of the city rights, he would 
return back without being ſworn ; this extraordinary order was 
no longer inſiſted on. It is hambly apprehended, that the bo- 
rough is the only place where conſtables, who are admitted 
and ſworn in under one juriſdiction, are ſummoned to attend 
another, eſpecially out of their own precinQs, 
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pariſh church of Sr. Olave, founded before the 


year 1281 but the preſent church was built in 


1737—1739, by a pound rate of 6d in the pound 


ppon houſes and lands within the pariſh, to the 
amount of 3000 l. and built of brick, with ruſtic 
quoins at the corners; and a tower of three ſtages, 
at the top of which is a plain, ſubſtantial balu- 


ſtrade. The whole has an air of plainneſs and 
ſimplicity. This church is a rectory, worth 400l. 
per ann. in the gift of the crown. 


The veſtry is 
general: and here are five church-wardens, and 


eight overſeers of the poor and collectors, who 


are called the pariſh officers ; and nine conſtables, 


nine ſcavengers, and two ſurveyors of the high- 
way, who are called ward officers. And beſides theſe 


ward officers, there uſed to be one common-coun- 
cilman, one inqueſtman, and one ſcavenger, for 
that part of the pariſh ſaid to be within the liberty 


of the city of London, The whole pariſh is com- 


puted to contain 3000 houſes. 
In this pariſh are the Boroug b-compter, the Bridge. 


Pe places, houſe, and the Anabaptiſt· dipping- place; and another 


meeting-houſe of that denomination; a charity 
ſchool for 40 boys; another for 60 girls; a free- 


. ſchool called queen Eliaberbs, who incorporated 


16 pariſhioners to be governors. The lands and 
revenues with which this ſchool is endowed, were 
purchaſed by the pariſh, and lye chiefly in Har/- 
leydown, for the benefit of the pariſh. The firſt 


maſter has a falary of 601. per ann. the ſecond 


maſter has no more than 40]. per ann. the writ- 


ing-maſter has 401. alſo, but the Engl. * maſter 


has no more than 20l. per ang. 
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Bridgeyard- houſe lies a little more to the eaſt, and A. D. 

is a ſtore-houſe for timber, ſtone, and other ma- er 
terials for repairing London- bridge, and ſeems to — 
be eſtabliſhed at the time that bridge was firſt built 
of timber, and endowed with conſiderable eſtates 
for that purpoſe. It ſtands upon a large ſpot of 
ground, and contains many large buildings for 
that uſe. And in former times here were ſeveral 
granaries for wheat, and divers ſorts of grain, for 
the ſervice of the city; and ten ovens, and a large 
brewhouſe, to ſupply the poor citizens with bread 
and beer in times of ſcarcity. How come theſe 
charitable and good meaſures to be diſcontinued? 
Is it not worthy the attention of the preſent rulers to 
revive them? If there be any donations or eſtates 
ſettled on the city or bridge- houſe for theſe pur- 
poſes, have not the poor citizens a right to them 
in this time of ſcarcity ? 

If we proceed eaſtward, this ſtreet leads to the Horſelcy- 
pariſh of Herſigy- dun: a plat of ground fo call- "MY 
ed, corruptly from orſe-down, this having been 
originally a grazing ground for horſes ; but it is 
now well covered with brick and wood buildings, | 
and erected into a pariſh, by the name of Sr. Fohn st. John 
the Evangeliſt's, to whom the church is dedicated, — 58 . 
This is one of the 30 new churches ordered to be 
built by act of parliament, on account of the great 
increaſe of inhabitants and building about the me- 
tropolis. Which parliament did alſo grant the ſum 
of 3500 l. to be laid out in lands, &c. in fee ſim- 
ple: and the church - wardens are to pay the rector 
601. per ann. beſides the income of the ſaid 3500 l. 


in lieu of tythes. 
A a 4 The 
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4 . The body of the church is enlightened by two the 
4 ranges of windows, with a Venetian in the center, gate 
The tower riſes ſquare, with a baluſtrade on the of 1 

top : from whence riſes a ſpire, which is very pro- ded: 

perly diminiſhed, and well wrought. It is ſituate Chil, 

near the lower end of Fair. ſtreet, and the pariſh the 

being taken out of St. Olave's, it is alſo in the gift it u. 

of the crown. The veſtry is neither ſelect, nor conf 
general, all being admitted that rent 10 l. per ann. time 

or upwards. They have three church-wardens, four bit he 

| overſeers of the poor, four conſtables, four ſca- then 
vengers, who pay the raker 95 l. per ann. two Hen: 
ſurveyors of the highways, one beadle, and eight of t 
watchmen. It contains 1255 houſes, and a work- king 

| houſe for the reception of the poor. Mon 

1 On the ſouth ſide, and about the middle of ty of 
| Tooley-ftreet,. Barnaby, or Bermondſey-ftreet, runs The 
ſouthward. This 1s a ſpacious ſtreer, and inhabit- meſr 

5 ed by reputable people, eſpecially in the hat-ma- men 
wh oy nufactory. At the ſouth eaſt extremity ſtands the berw, 

agdalen a f 

Bermond- pariſh church of S“. Mary Magdalen Bermondſey, wich, 
* upon the ſcite of part of the religious foundation nanc 
| for monks that was ſuppreſſed by king Henry VIII. manc 

It was dedicated to Mary the fiſter of Lazarus, this | 
called Magdalen from Magdala, the place of her of C 
birth or reſidence : and it was founded under the prior) 
Saxon government, as appears in the Survey made in col 

by Milliam the Conqueror, The addition of Ber- gquer, 
: mondſey was given to this religious foundation from abbey 
its ſituation in or near the royal manor called Ber- Bermt 
mond'5-eye, corruptly Bermondſey; on which there Th 
ſtood a royal manſion in the reign of Henry VIII. ir 7, 


the 
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the remains of which are ſtill to be 4 in the A. D. 


gate way that leads into a court at the ſouth end 
of this church- yard. This was a priory or abbey, 
dedicated to St. Saviour, when refounded by Alwin 
Child, citizen of London, for Cluniac monks, in 
the year 108 1. In 1094 William Rufus endowed 
it with the manor of Bermond's-eye, which was 


confirmed by Henry I. in 1127, who at the ſame. 


time gave unto this priory the manor of Rozher- 
bithe and Dutwich : and William Maminot gave 
them a moiety of the manor of Greenwich, King 


Henry II. in 1159, confirmed to them the donation 
of the church of Camberwell, and others. And 


king Henry III. granted theſe monks a market every 
Monday at their market of Charlton, in the coun- 
ty of Kent; and a fair on Trinity Sunday yearly, 
The manar of Bermond's-eye was an ancient de- 
meſne of the crown, and all the lands and tene- 
ments belonging to it, amongſt which were Cam- 
berwell, Rotherhithe, the hide of Southwark, Dul- 
wich, Waddon, and Reybam, with their appurte- 
nances, and were impleadable in the court of this 
manor only, and not at the common- law: though 
this houſe was no other than a cell to the priory 
of Charity in France: and therefore accounted a 
priory alien till the year 1380, when Richard II. 


in conſideration of 200 marks paid into his exche- 
quer, made it denizen; when it was alſo made an 


abbey, and Attleborough became the firſt abbot of 

Bermonaſey. 
This abbey was granted y king Henry VIII. to 
dir Thomas Pope, who pulled down the church and 
built 


1766. 
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A. D. built a large houſe upon its ſcite : which afterwards 


1766. 


became the poſſeſſion and reſidence of the earls of 
Suſſex : who was obliged to build a place for public 


worſhip: which was done on or- near the place 
where the church now ftands ; but much leſs. The 
preſent edifice was built in 1680, at the charge of 
the pariſh : and is a plain ſtructure, 76 feet long, 
61 feet broad, and 30 feet high to the roof, and 


87 feet to the top of the ſteeple. The walls are 


brick, covered with ſtucco, and the door-caſes and 
arched windows are caſed with ſtone. The ad- 
vowſon of this church is in lay hands. It is a rec- 
tory, and valued at 200 l. per ann. in tythes. 
The pariſh is ſuppoſed to contain 1900 houſes, 
and a great quantity of garden-ground, tanne 
ground, &c. and is divided into two precincts, 
viz. The /and-/ide and the water-fide. In the land- 
fide are part of Barnaby-ftreet, Sun alley, Hedge- 
alley, part of Crucifix-lane, part of Five Foot-lant, 
Clare's-yard, May's-yard, Trotter- alley, Snow's-fields, 
Swan-altey, Black-boy-alley, Parker's-alley, White- 
lion-yard, part of Long- lane, ſouth weſt to Lord. 
mayor's Stone, part of Kent-ftreet, Grange yard and 
road, and Court. yard. In the Vaterſide are, part 
of Five Fobi-lane, Dockbead, Mill-ftreet, Hickman's- 
court and Felly, London: ſtreet, Water-lane, Jacobs. 
ſtreet, Rotherbithe-wall, Neckinger-corner, Saliſbury- 
lane and fireet, Eaft-lane, part of Weſt-lane, Mari- 
gold-fireet, Cherry-garden-flreet, Croſs-ftreet, Bow- 
ling- green, Saliſbury-down, and Blue anchor-road. 
The government of this pariſh is in a general 
yeſtry, four church-wardens, four overſeers and 
= collectors 


appurte 
to the 
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collectors for the poor, two conſtables; four head - A. D. 
boroughs, two ſurveyors of the highways, four "Re 
ſcavengers, and two ale-conners. 

Here is an organ and eight bells: five gilt 4 Remark- 
mons: 12 poor men and 12 poor women are cloath- — 
ed on the 5th of November, by the legacy of Mr. 

Jobn Wright,” or Wrig. There is a charity ſchool 
for 30 boys; and another for 20 girls; ſupported 
by voluntary ſubſcriptions and collections at cha- 
rity-ſermons : and a free - ſchool for go boys found · 
ed by Joſſas Bacon, Eſq; which is a very handſome. 
brick building, on the ſouth ſide of Grange-road. 

Proceeding again from London- bridge, directly 
ſouth ward up. the Higb. ſtreet or Borough, (which 
conſiſts of a fleſh-market on the weſt fide, and of 
hop-merchants, and reputable tradeſmen and inn- 
keepers on the eaſt ſide) we ſee St. Thomas i. hoſpi- st. Tho- 
tal,, about the middle on the eaſt ſide; a very no Fiat. 
ble and extenſive charity, for the reception, relief, 
and cure of the neceſſitous ſick and wounded. 

This noble foundation was firſt laid by a prior of 
Bermondſey, in 1213, only as an almonry or alms- 
houſe for the reception of indigent children, and 
neceſlitous proſelytes: but Peter de Rupibus, bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter, in which dioceſe it ſtands, ex- 
tended this plan, enlarged the building, and en- 
dowed it with 3431. a year, dedicated it to Sr, 
Thomas the apoſtle, and put it under the care of 
the abbot of Bermondſey, for the uſe, help, and 
relief of the poor: in its preſent form, and as an 
appurtenance to Bermondſey-abbey, this hoſpital fell 


te the crown at the ſuppreſſion of the religious 
houſey 


1766. 
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houſes under Henry VIII. And the city of London, 
in 1551, purchaſed this hoſpital, ' together with 
the manor of Southwark, from king Edward VI. 
as related before. The city immediately repaired 
and enlarged the hoſpital ; and the king incorpo- 
rated the governors in common with the hoſpitals 
of Bridewell, Bethlehem, and Chrift-church. This 
old building was become ſo ruinous in 1699, that 


it was neceſſary to pull it down and to rebuild it. 


Which was done by voluntary ſubſcriptions, upon 
a much larger and more commodious plan. But 
it was not erected all at once. Which now con- 


| fiſts of three quadrangles, or ſquare courts. Into 


which we enter through a gate way, conſiſting of 
two ſtone piers, upon which are hung a pair of 
large iron gates, with a door of the ſame work on 
each ſide, for foot paſſengers : and on the top of 
each of thoſe piers 1s a ſtatue, repreſenting one 
of the patients. Theſe gates open into a very 
neat ſquare court, encompaſſed on three ſides with 
a colonade. The center of the principal front, 
facing the ſtreet, 1s of ſtone. There is a clock 
under-a ſmall circular pediment, and beneath that 


King Edward VI. holding a gilt ſcepter in his right | 


hand, and the charter in his left. A little lower, 
in niches on each ſide, is a man with a crutch, 
and a ſick woman; and under them, in other 


niches, a man with a wooden leg, and a woman 


with her arm in a ſling. Over the niches are feſ- 


toons, and between the laſt- mentioned figures the 
| king's arms in relievo. Under which is this in- 


ſcription : 
KING 
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Kix EpwarD the sIxT RH, of pious memory, in 


the year of our Lord 1552, founded and endowed 


this , HOSPITAL of St. THOMAS the apoſile, 
together with the hoſpitals ef Chriſt and Bride- 
well in London. 


Underneath is a paſſage into the ſecond qua- 
drangle, which is built with colonades, except on 
the north ſide, where the front of the chapel is ad- 
orned with lofty pilaſters of the Corinthian order, 
placed on high pedeſtals: on the top is a pediment, 
as well as in the center of the eaſt and weſt ſides. 
And above the piazzas the fronts of the wards are 
ornamented with handſome Ionic pilaſters. In the 
center of this court ſtands the ſtatue of King Ed- 
ward VI. upon a lofty ſtone pedeſtal, erected in 
the year 1737. 

In the middle of the eaſt fide is a i paſ- 
ſage into the third court; the ſtructure above be- 
ing ſupported by rows of columns. This court 
is much older than the others, and is entirely ſur- 
rounded with a colonade; above which the build- 
ings are adorned with a kind of long ſlender Toric 
pilaſters, with very ſmall capitals: and in the cen- 
ter is a ſtone ſtatue of Sir Robert Clayton, Knt. 
lord-mayor, in his robes. 

By this charitable foundation many hundred 
thouſand have been relieved and cured of vati- 
ous diſorders. The annual diſburſements have 
of late years amounted to 8000 l. and upwards. 
The hoſpital contains 19 wards and 474 beds, 
which are conſtantly kept filled. Beſides, there 
are always a conſiderable number of out- patients. 
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The government is in an unlimited number of 
governors, who chuſe others, and all their own 


officers and ſervants, viz. a preſident, a treaſurer, 


St. Tho- 
Thomas's ſtreet, ſtands a church dedicated alſo to 


mas's 
church. 


an hoſpitaller or chaplain, 4/phyſicians, 3 ſurgeons, 
an apothecary, a clerk, a ſteward, a matron, a 
brewer, a butcher, a cook, aſſiſtant and ſervant, 
an aſliſtant clerk in the compting-houſe, 2 porters, 
4 beadles, 19 ſiſters, 19 nurſes,” 19 watchmen, a 
chapel clerk and ſexton, and one watchman. 

N. B. This hoſpital is ſubject to no pariſh duty, 
or taxes. It is extra- parochial. 
Behind this hoſpital, on the north ſide of &. 


St. Thomas, which originally was erected for the 


uſe of St. Thomas's hoſpital. But the number of 


houſes (viz. to 130) and inhabitants having great- 
ly increaſed in the precinct of that hoſpital, it was 
zudged neceflary to make the church parochial for 
the uſe of the ſaid inhabitants, and to ere a chapel 
within the hoſpital for the uſe of the patients. This 
church therefore is neither a rectory, vicarage, nor do- 
native; but a ſort of impropriation in the gift of the ho- 
ſpital, the governors chuſing one out of two returned 
by the pariſhioners, The miniſter receives 601. per 
annum from the governors of the hoſpital, in lieu 
of tythes. The government is in a ſelect veſtry, 
confiſting of 16 perſons, and the miniſter: and in 
2 churchwardens, 2 overſeers, 2 conſtables, and 
2 ſcavengers. Here are alms-houſes for the poor, 
and a ſchool, ſupported by private contributions, 
for the educating, clothing, and putting appren- 
tice 30 boys. And on the iſt of May the 
| | pariſhio- 
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pariſhioners have a feaſt of love, at which the — D. 


ſtewards colle& money to put out the children of * 
poor houſekeepers to ſervice, or to be apprentices. 
In St. Thomas's-ſtreet there is a nn meet⸗- 
ing. 

Near adjoining to the two laſt e edi- 


fices we meet with a foundation, perhaps, with Pal 


the greateſt endowment that ever was made by one 
perſon, eſpecially one in private life. It is Guy's- 
boſpital for ſick and wounded. The expence of 
erecting and furniſhing this hoſpital amounted to 
the ſum of 18, 793 l. 16s. and the endowment to 
210, 499 l. It is ſituate in a very narrow ſtreet, 
which deprives the ſpectator of a proper view of 
this building, into which we enter by a very ele- 
gant and noble iron gate, hung on very handſome 
piers, which open into a ſquare: in the middle of 
which is a brazen ſtatue of the founder in his livery 
gown, and very well executed. In the front of the 
pedeſtal is this inſcription: 
Tons Guy, SOLE FOUNDER OF THIS 
HOSPITAL IN HIS LIFE-TIME, 


A. D. MDCCXXI. 


On the weſt ſide is repreſented, in relievo, the 
parable of the good Samaritan; on the ſouth Mr. 
Guy's arms; and on the eaſt our Saviour OG 

the impotent man. es 
The ſuperſtructure of this hoſpital contains . 
ſtories, beſides garrets, divided into 12 wards, in 
which are 435 beds; and the whole building is ſo 
well planned and executed, that it does honour to 
= 2D 0 
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A. D. che architect, and accommodates: well- both the 
37G, patients and thoſe who attend them. Soon after 
Mr. Guy's deceaſe, his executors applied to parlia- 
meet for an act of incorporation, and obtained 
their petition. By which an act was obtained to 
make 60 governors a body corporate, who have 
power to chuſe new governors, as the old ones 
drop off, and officers and ſervants; who have car- 
ried on this noble charity in ſuch a manner as to 
reſtore health and eaſe to a great many thouſands, 
excluſive of out · patients, whoſe charge does not 
| amount to leſs than 16001. per annum. 
st. Mar- At the ſouth extremity of the Borough, or High- 
garets. ſtreet, formerly ſtood a church dedicated to St. 
houſe. Margaret; on whoſe ſcite is now erected a court 
of juſtice, which court-houſe ſtands on a ſmall 
colonade. In this room the ſteward for the city 
of London holds a court of record every Monday, 
for all debts, damages, and treſpaſſes within his 
limits. To which court belong three attornies, 
who are admitted by the ſteward. 
There are alſo, beſides this, three en 
held in the Borough: for it contains three liberties 
or manors, viz, the great liberty, the guildable, 
and the king's manor, in which are choſen conſta- 
bles, aleconners, Sc. and other buſineſs is diſ- 
| patched peculiar to ſuch courts, There are alſo 
court-leets kept at Bermonaſe „, Rotherhithe, and 


| Lambeth. | 
st. Mar- From this court, directly faharard; runs a 
FE 8 wide, and well inhabited ſtreet of ſub- 


ſtantial tradeſmen and dealers, and en e 


j 
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which; as far with ſouth-weſt corner of S/. George's A. EY 
. 0 is called St; Margaret s- hill. i 
On the eaſt ſide of this ſtreet, called St. Mar- + pine 
garet*s-hill, there is the Marſbalſea priſon and court. and court. 
In which are confined all perſons committed for 
crimes at ſea, as pirates, Sc. and for debt by land. 
The judges of the court are, the lord ſteward of 
the king's houſliold; a ſteward of the court, who 
muſt be a barriſter at law; and a deputy ſteward. 
In all civil actions, tried in this court, both the 
plaintiff and defendant mult belong to his majeſty's. 
houſhold. The perſons confined in this priſon for 
crimes at ſca are tried at the Old-bailey, 
Here, in the ſame priſon, is the Palace Court, palace 
with a juriſdiction that extends 12 miles round the. 
palace of Weſtminſter, the city of London excepted: : 
and debtors within any parts of Meſiminſter, and 
12 miles round, may be arreſted and carried to 
this priſon for a debt of 40s: Actions for debt 


are tried in this court every Friday: and there are 


the ſame judges as in the Marſbalſea court, and a 
prothonotary, a ſecondary, and deputy protho- 
notary, 4 counſellors, and 6 attorneys. But in 
this court neither plaintiff nor defendant muſt be- 
long to his majeſty's houſhold. The buildings are 
run much to decay: but there is a ſpacious and 
convenient court- room. 1 
On the ſame ſide, at the ſouth- eaſt 3 of this s. Georges 
ſtreet, ſtands St. George's church. There was a church. 
church in this place before the year 1122, belong- 
ing to the priory of Bermondſey, which, after many 
repairs, was become lo ruinous, that it was neceſ- 
„„ B b ſary 
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A. A. D. ſary to take it down in 1734, and rebuild i it. Which 
"79%" was completed in 1736. To this church there is 
an aſcent by a high flight of ſteps, with an Tonic 
door-caſe under a circular pediment, that reaches 

the height of the roof, ornamented with cheru- 
bims, and adorned with a baluſtrade and vaſes in 
front, The tower. riſes from hence plain. On 
the corners are placed vaſes; and from hence are 
raiſed a ſeries of Tonic columns, ſupporting tt the baſe 
of the ſpire. 
This is a rectory, in the gift of the crown, valued 
at about 2201. per annum. The veſtry is ſelect: 
and the officers are 3 churchwardens, 6 conſtables, 
4 ſideſmen, 3 ſurveyors of the W and 4 
"my 
Remarka- The remarkable places in this pariſh are, the 
_ pie places King's. bench- priſan, the Marſbalſea, the county gaol, 
N * a bridewell or houſe of correction, and the Lock- 
1 hoſpital; a charity- ſchool for 5o boys, maintained 
by ſubſcription; a Baptiſt meeting in Mbite's fret 
and an Independent meeting in Bridewell-alley, which 
1s now rebuilding with brick.” 
The ſtreet, from Sf. George's church fourtward, | 
is called Blackman-ſireet, at the ſouth-weſt corner 
of which there has, within a few years, been cut 
a new road through &.. George's-fields to Meęſtminſter- 
Walter's bridge. At the ſouth-eaſt angle of which road 
alms- ſtand Walter's alms-houſes, founded in 1651 by 
Jobn Walter, for 4 poor men and 8 poor women 
of the Drapers company, with an allowance of 38. 
per month each, and half a chaldron of coals year- 
722 And on the _ welt, near the turnpike, is 
a mo- 
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a modern charity called the Alum, or houſe of re- * 2 


fuge for orphans and other deſerted girls of the 1h u 


poor, under 12 years of age, to preſerve them lum. 
from the miſeries and dangers to which they would 
be expoſed, and from the guilt of proſtitution: 
propoſed by Sir Jobn Fielding, Knt. and ſupported 
by private contributions. 
Near the north-eaſt corner of this new road King's- 
ſtands the King's-bench-priſon, a place of confine- n. Fei 
ment for debtors, and for every one ſentenced by 
the court of King's- bench to ſuffer impriſonment : 
but thoſe who can purchaſe the liberties have the 
benefit of walking through Blackman-ſireet and a 
part of the Borough, and in St. George's fields, It 
is a new brick building, in a fine air, and ſur- 
rounded with a very high brick wall: without 
which incloſure the marſhal, who has the keeping 
of this gao), has very handſome apartments. Pri- 
ſoners in any other gaol may remove hither by 
habeas corpus. - 

But, proceeding ſouthward from Blackman-ftreet, 
we come to Newington-turnpike, and another new 
road which communicates between HYeftminſter- 
bridge and the county of Kent, through Deptford 
and Blackheath, And a little to the ſouthward of Fimmon- 
the turnpike, on the ſouth-weſt corner of Newing- faut 
ton, ſtand two ſets of alms- houſes; one conſiſting 
of 22 apartments, founded by ſeveral perſons, and 
at different times, for poor fiſhmongers or their 
widows. It is a handſome building, with a pair 
of iron gates, which open into the center of the 
building. It is endowed with 3s. a week each 
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perſon, 1 55. at Chriſtmas, and a chaldron of coals 
and a gown yearly, This part is an ancient Gothic 
ſtructure, with a brick wall before it. There is 
another part more modern, and founded by Mr. 
James Hulbert, for the accommodation of 20 poor 
men and women of the fiſhmongers company, 
endowed in the ſame manner as the former. 

On the weft fide of the Borough we meet with 
a good market for all ſorts of proviſions, removed 


to a more convenient place behind the houſes, 


from the front ſtreet; where it was a great nuiſance 
and obſtruction to carriages and commerce. 

But the moſt remarkable erection is the church 
of St. Saviour, a foundation laid before the con- 


queſt by the name of St. Mary Overies, i. e. over 


the river, for a priory of nuns, to whom belonged 
the ferry before the building of Zondon-bridge; or, 
with greater certainty, this originally was a foun- 


dation for canons regular, begun ſoon after the 


conqueſt, It does not rightly appear of what date 
the preſent ſtrufture may be; but it is in the Go- 
thic tile, 260 feet in length; the croſs-ifle 109 
feet in length; the breadth of the body 54 feet; 
and the height of the tower, including the pina- 
cles, 150 feet. The tower is ſquare, and fup- 
ported by maſly pillars over the' meeting of the 
middle and croſs iſles; and its preſent beauty is 
owing to the grand repairs it has had within theſe 
63 years. It is worthy of notice, that this church, 
before the diſſolution of the religious houſes, was 
no more than a chapel of eaſe to a college or priory 
of prieſts or canons-reautar, which ſaid priory had 
| been 
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been a nunnery, Gtuate in Montague: cloſe; and the 4- D. 
pariſh-church did then ſtand upon Margaret's-hill, 1 
where the to- hall now ſtands, and was dedicated . 
to St. Margaret: but, at the ſuppreſſion of the 
priory, the pariſhes of St. Mary Magdalen and St. 
Margaret purchaſed the conventual church of King 

Henry VIII. And they were next year united by 

act of parliament; and St. Mary Overies from that 

time was called St. Saviour's, and became a rectory, 

as it ſtill continues, in the gift of the pariſhioners, 

who are impropriators, and have power to raiſe 

the ſum of 3801. per ann. upon the pariſh, to be 

thus applied; viz, to 2 preachers or chaplains 1001. 

each per ann. to the maſter of the free-ſchool 30l. 

Per annum, and the reſidue to be Jaid out in the 

repairs of the church, wn 

The veltry is ſelect, conſiſting af 30 principal 
inhabitants; and, as this pariſh is divided into two 
liberties, viz. the Borough and the Clint, the of- 
ficers ſtand thus; 6 church-wardens, choſe out of 
the veſtry; 8 overſeers and collectors for the poor; 

3 conſtables; 3 headboroughs; 4 ſcavengers; 23 in- 
queſt-men for the Clinł liberty; and 6 conſtables 
and 5 ſcavengers for the Borough liberty. 

- Remarkable places and things are, the Tron: Remarka- 
ball on St. Margaret's bill; the Clink-priſon, where 3 Sa 
the biſhop of Wincheſter, by his ſteward and bailiff, viour's pa. 
holds pleas for debts, damages, &c. the dock; _ 

a very good market; and the Jord Mountague”s houſe 
in Mountague-cloſe, where was alſo the lord Mount- 
eagle's houſe, now, or late, part of the eſtate of 
—— Overman, Eſq; In that cloſe it is ſaid the 
Bb 3 5 Gun- 
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Gunpowder-plot was diſcovered by the miſcarriage 
of a letter, to one of which lords it was delivered 
by a miſtake inſtead of delivering it to the other. 
Which place, viz. Mountague-cloſe, enjoyed ſeve- 
ral privileges for the happy diſcovery of the ſaid 
plot, particularly one, viz, that whoever dwelled 
there were exempted from having any actions of 
debt, treſpaſs, c. ſerved on them. But this pri- 
vilege, as alſo thoſe of other kad is ſuppreſſed 
by act of parliament. 

In this pariſh is a free grammar: c doo, a little 
ſouthward from the church, in the church- yard, 
founded at the charge of the pariſh, by patent 
granted by Queen Elizabeth, conſtituting 6,govern- 
ors, choſen out of the veſtry. The chief maſter 
hath 3ol. per annum, and the ſecond maſter hath 


20l. per annum. In the ſame place is a free Eng- 


liſh ſchool, founded by Dorothy Apptebee, about the 


year 1681, for 30 poor boys of this pariſh, to be 


taught to read, write, and cypher; for the main- 
tenance of which ſhe appropriated 201. per annum, 
out of an eſtate in Fiſhmonger-alley, by St. Marga- 
ret's hill; to be under the inſpection of the gover- 
nors of the grammar-ſchool. In Three- ton-alley is a 


| free-ſchool for 30 girls, that are taught and cloath- 


ed by ſubſcription. In Angel- court is a free-ſchool 
for 80 boys of this pariſh, who are educated and 
cloathed: and there belongs to it a freehold eſtate, 
and it has a voluntary contribution beſides. In 
Deadman's-place is an hoſpital or college for the 
poor of this pariſh, founded by Themas Cure, Eſq; 
in che reign of Queen Elizabeth: it conſiſts of 16 

: rooms 
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rooms for as many poor men and women, each 
of whom hath 20 d. per week, beſides 3 l. 6s. 84. 
given by his ſon, and Mrs. Applebte gave 31. per 
annum for coals. © This hoſpital is governed by one 
of the wardens, called the college warden; and a 
chapel belongs to it, in which prayers are read 
Thurſdays and Fridays by one of the old men be- 
longing to the ſaid hoſpital or college. There are 
alſo two more in the ſame college, founded by 
Henry Sprat. In the church-yard are two rooms 
for two poor people, founded by Mr. Henry Fack- 
ſon, anno 1682. each of whom hath 20d. per 
week. Alſo two houſes founded by Henry Young, 
Eſq; who endowed them with 5 l. 48. per annum, 
paid weekly. In the _ jor of ne is a 
ne "68-140 
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This pariſh bm got Chiquircdlliyen the eaſt Extent, 


fide of the High-freet or Borough, including the 
ſouth fide of that alley to Ax-and-battle-yard, and 
takes in all the yards-and alleys in that ſpace of 
ground. On the weſt ſide of the Boroigh or High- 
Preet it extends from the Maidenbead alehouſe, ſouth- 
ward to Bell. ard, and weſtward from Pipers-alley to 
the Falcon along the Thames-fide;, from thence ſouth- 
ward to $/uts-well, including the eaſt ſide of Gravel. 
lane, along by the Black-ditch to Beil: yard, including 
_s the ſtreets, alleys, ' Sc. in that compaſs. 


Weſtward of this pariſh lies the pariſh of Chrift- Chrin- 


church, which begins at the Falcon in Upper- ground- © 
Artet, and extends weſtward to the Barge-bouſe'on 


the ſouth ſide,” and 10 houſes farther on the north 
fide of that ſtreet, and takes in the buildings front- 
B b 4 ing 
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ing the Thames from Hook's-bole, 33 houſes weſt- 


ward; and Marigold-lane, Queen's-arms-court, Bull- 
alley, Hook's-hole, Guy-of Warwick-alley, and Over- 
bodies-bridgez and from the Bargehouſe, ſouthward, 
in the Broad- wall, it extends to St. George's-fields, 
and from thence eaſtward through Melanchcly-walk 
to Sluts-well, and from thence northward on the 


weſt ſide of Gravel. lane: all which part of St. Sa- 


viour's pariſh was called Paris garden- liberiy. 
The church 1s ſituate in Bennetſireet, and was 


founded by Mr. John Marſhal, of the Borougb, Gent. 


in 1627, who endowed it with 60 J. per annum to- 
In 1670 it 
was made parochial, and a diſtinct pariſh from &. 
Saviour, and a rectory by act of parliament. The 
preſent church was built in or about the year 1737, 
at the expence of the pariſh, and is a regular well- 
conſtructed building, 
patronage at preſent is in 13 truſtees, and the value 


is computed at 140]. per aun. beſides perquiſites. 


The veſtry is free; and the pariſh-officers are 7 
auditors of accompts, 2 church wardens, 2 over- 
ſeers and collectors. Beſides, there are 4 conſta- 
bles, 3 headboroughs, and 2 n. choſen 
by the lord of the manor. 

In this pariſn there is a ts ee for 30 
boys and 20 girls, maintained by ſubſcription; a 
work-houſe for the poor; and a neat ſpacious build- 
ing, ſituate about 200 yards to the eaſt of this 


church, founded by Charles Hopton, Eſq; about | 


the year 1730, for 26 poor men,. who have been 


houſekeepers, and come to decay; ; each of whom 
has 
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pes an upper. and lower room, with 101, per ann. 
paid monthly, and a chaldron of coals; and com- 
mitted to the truſt and management of the miniſter 


of the pariſh, 2 church-wardens, and 10 other gen- 


tlemen. 


Before we quit poi farmed on the ſouth ide of the 


Thames, it will be proper to take in the 3-pariſhes 
of Rotherhithe, Newington butts, and Lambeth, 
Rotherhithe, commonly called Rederiff, pariſh 
was anciently a village on the ſouth-eaſt of London, 
on the ſouth bank of the Thames; but is now join- 
ed by buildings to Southwark. Such parts of this 
pariſh as are next the river are well inhabited, by 
maſters of ſhips, ſea-faring'people, and tradeſmen, 
Sc. depending upon navigation. And though 
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Rother- 
hithe. 


that part between King: ſtreet and Princes ſtreet, and 


conſiderably deep, has been deſtroyed lately by 
fire, as related in this hiſtory, the ground is al- 
ready covered with good ſubſtantial modern brick 
houſes. | 91 3 


About 300 yards: to the eaſt of e -fireet, Rother. 


and near the Thames-/ide, ſtands the church dedi- 
cated to St. Mary, of ancient foundation, and re- 
built by the pariſhioners, with leave of the parlia- 
ment, in 1739. The preſent church is brick, or- 
namented with ſtone, ſtrong and handſome, with 
a tower of two ſtages; from which riſes a circular 
baſe, that ſupports a kind of lanthorn, very ele- 


hithe 
church. 


gantly conſtructed, with Corinthian columns; over 


which are urns with flames: and from the roof of 
this lanthorn riſes a well - conſtructed ſpire, termi- 


nated by a ball and fane. | 
| 2 This 
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This church is in the gift of ee 
valued at 200 l. per annum. Here is a gift ſermon 


every Thurſday before the 2d Sunday in the month, 
for which the rector receives 101. The veſtry is 


general. The pariſh-officers are, 2 church-ward- 
ens, 2 ſideſmen, and 4 overſeers and collectors for 


the poor. The peace-officers are, 1 conſtable,” 6 
N — 2 ſcavengers, and 2 TO of the 


2 


Newing- 
ton - butts. 


This pariſm extends eaſt to Yells's-dock; and to 
We ſt-lane in on welt, Ong the welt ſide of that 
neee 
 Newington- Gare, another! village in e ex- 
tends from | Blackman Preet to Kennington-common, 


and was ſo called from the exerciſe of ſhooting at 


butts, much practiſed on this ſpot of ground in 


ancient days; or from being the * y of the 


Church. 


family of Butts in Norfolk. 
The church is ſituate on the; weſt Gde of the 
allows, and is dedicated to the virgin Mary. It is 


à rectory, and of very ancient foundation; is va- 
hued at 140 l. and in the gift of the biſhop of 


Alms- 
houſcs. 


Vinabeſter. The church has been new. built with- 
in theſe; 30 years. The veſtry is general. The 


pariſh-officers are, a church-wardens, 4 ſideſmen, 


4 overſeers and collectors. The peace-officers are 


4 conſtables, 4 headboroughs, 2 ſurveyors of the 


highway, and 2 ſcavengers. Here are 8 alms- 


houſes for the poor of the pariſn, and for 8 of the 
Drapers ne bee, er as Waid _— by Mr. 
Falter. 
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| Lambeth is another village in Surry, ſituate on 
the Thames, weſt of Southwark, and near the ſouth 
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end of Weſtminſter-bridge. This pariſh' is very ex- 


tenſive, and is divided into 4 liberties, and theſe 
ſubdivided into 8 precincts, viz. 1. The biſhop? 85 
2. The prince 's, 3J. Fox- hall, 4. Kennington, 5. 
Marſh, 6. Wall, 7. Stockwell, 8. The dean's. 
In their a N the bounds or circuit of the pa- 
riſn, as it was given by Mr. — about 33 
years ago, it is as follows, 'vis, © 


From the landing-place north ned and eaſtward, Lavnt of - 
along the warer-ſide, to the” 'OnN Barge: houſe; and this pariſh, 


hence on to the corner of St, George's fields, and 
ſo on the weſterly fide of the ditch ſouthward, to 
the lord-mayor's ſtone. near the Dog and Dack; and 
then croſs the fields ſouth. eaſtward (leaving the 
ditch on the left hand) ro Kennington; and thence 
ſouthward to Kenninglon- common, (where it meets 
with Newington pariſh) to the Cro/s digged there 
in the ground; and thence fouth- weſt on the Com- 
mon into Smithfield, to a Croſs dug there; and thence 
ſouth-weſtw-ard, 3 fields length, into 7atch-houſe- 
field, and ſo eaſtward to the eaſt ſide of that field, 
and ſo on the ſouth fide to a lane there. Thence 
ſouth-weſtward croſs the fields to the back of News- 
bury-gardens, where they mark in an oaken-tree, 
and from thence paſs ſouthward 30 rods: and thence 
eaſtward to Camberwell-town, going through that 
which is or was Mr. Smith's houſe, and "therice 
along a lane near Dulwich, and fo weſtward to 
Delver; alſo Wood's-farm, and thence near 2 miles 
Wache to Vicar's-oak, at which oak meet the 

pariſhes 
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A. D. pariſhes - of Lambeth northward, Camberwell eaſt- 


1766. 


Name. 


Palace. 


Diriy Harbour. 


ward, Stret ham ſouth-weſtward, and Batterſea ſouth- 
weſt by weſt. And from this oak they go weſt by 
northward to Norwood's-gate, and thence ſouth- 


weſtward to Stretham-common, (to avoid a wood) 


and thence north-weſtward to the Mindmill. honſi, 
and thence through a wood, weſt and by ſouth- 


ward, to Coles-farm, which leaving to the north- 


eaſtward, they paſs about ſouth-ſouth-weſt to the 
road leading from London to Croydon; and, croſſing 


the road, they go weſt by north to Blake- hall, i: 


thence on the ſame point to Broom-hill, and fo eaſt- 
ward about 40 rods in the raad, and thence turn- 
ing due weſt, they go to the road that leads to 


Kennington, and eaſterly along that road to Mine- 


elms, and thence ſouth-weſtward about 30 rods 
towards Batterſea, and thence backward into the 
road, and through Fox-hall to the Thames, and ſo 
along the water ſide to the plying-place at Lam- 
beth: being in the whole a circumference of about 
16 miles and an half. 

Lambeth takes its name from Lame-hithe, 1. e. 
It is famous in ſtory for the death 
of Canute, the valiant Daniſh king of England: and 
for many ages the reſidence of the archbiſhops of 


Canterbury, as it had been long before the feat 
of the biſhops of Rocheſter. 


The archbiſhop's palace was originally built by 
archbiſhop Baldwin in 1188, whoſe firſt intention 


was to erect a ſuperb ſtructure, with a collegiate | 


church, for canons regular, at Hackington, near 


this place but was obliged to deſiſt from that 
under- 
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undertaking by a mandate from Rome, at the peti- 
tion of the monks of Canterbury. His grace then, 
taking down what had been erected, moved the 
beſt of the materials to Lambetb, with which he 
built a palace, a college, and a church. But this 
became ſo ruinous in the year 1250, that arch- 
biſnop Boniface was obliged to pull it down, and 
in three years rebuilt the whole north ſide, the 
archiepiſcopal apartments, the library, and cloy- 
ſters, the guard- chamber, the chapel, and the 
Lollard's tower; though this tower was not ſo 
called till finiſhed, and converted into a priſon for 
the followers of Y/ickhff by archbiſhop Chicheley, 
This priſon is a ſmall room in the upper ſtage of 
this tower, 12 feet broad and 9 long, planked with 
elm upon the walls, in which and the floor were 
faſtened rings and ſtaples, to chain the priſoners; 
eight of which were lately remaining, as monu- 
ments of that antichriſtian ſpirit of perſecution, 
which proſecuted Chri/tians for CUR to differ 
in opinion from their prelate. 

This palace received conſiderable improvements 
and additional buildings after this. Cardinal Pole 
built a noble entrance or gate between two towers 
of brick and ſtone: and archbithop Teuiſon added 
all the modern brick buildings at the ſouth-weſt 


angle, for the reception of a family, if the arch- 


biſhop ſhould happen to be a married man, 
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The library is capacious, and well ſtored with Library, 


books; amongſt which there are 618 volumes of 


manuſcripts. And at the ſouth-eaſt corner there 


are preſerved ſeveral relicks of Pepiſb ſuperſtition, 
any 
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. D. and a complete dreſs, viz. a veſtment, alb, ſtole, 
2790. maniple, Sc. for a prieſt to ſay maſs. 
church. Cloſe to the ſouth-weſt angle of this palace 
ſtands the parochial church, an antique ſtructure, 
dedicated to St. Mary, and probably as ancient as 
the palace. The tower is ſquare, and' both that 
and the body of the church are crowned with bat- 
tlements, And in the ſouth-eaſt window of the 
middle ifle there is a picture of a pedlar and his 
dog painted on glaſs, in memory of a pedlar, who 
gave to this pariſh a piece of ground at Lambelb- 
wall, meaſuring an acre and 19 poles, and called 
to this day Pedlar Sacre. 
The veſtry of this pariſh is general. The pariſh- 
officers are no more than 3 church-wardens, 3 ſideſ- 
men, and 5 overſeers and collectors for the poor. 
The peace-officers are 6 conſtables, 9 headbo- 
roughs, 20 inqueſt or leet jurymen, 4 ſurveyors 
of the highway, and 2 ſcavengers. 4 
Remarka- The other remarkable places in this pariſh are, 
die plac * 7 ambeth-wells, Vauxhall-gardens, a plate glaſshoule, 
a bottle glaſshouſe, and the ſouth end of WMioſt— 
minſter-bridge: allo a ſchool for 20 poor children 
of the marſh and wall liberties, endowed with 351. 
per annum; and archbiſhop Teniſon's ſchool for 30 
boys and 14 girls, endowed with 601. per annum 
for the maſter. Here are alſo alms-houſes and a 
work houſe for the poor. 
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CHAP... XXV. 


Of the city and liberties of WesTMINSTER, the 
dutchy of LANCASTER, and places adjacent. 


HE city of V efminſter takes) its, name from A. D. 
the minſter, or abby as we now call it, dedi- 1768. 


Thorny-iſland, in a weſt direction from the city of 
London, which iſland was ſurrounded on one fide 
by the Thames, and on the other ſides by Loxg- 
ditch. A branch of the'river, which began near 
the eaſt end of the place where Mancbeſter- court is 
now built, interſected King-/ireet, where Gardiners- 
lane was afterwards ſituate, to Long-ditch, now a 
ſtreet ſo called, and, croſſing Tothilliſtreet a little 
weſt of the Gatebouſe, continued its courſe along 
the ſouth wall of the abby gardens to the Thames, 
where now the comman-ſewer is erected over it. 


As to the foundation of. the abbey, .the account 


thereof has been fully given in the firſt volume 
of this work. This foundation, in proceſs of time, 
brought rogether a number of inhabitants, who, 
depending upon the convent, cleared the iſland from 
thorns, Sc. drained the land, and erected upon 
the premiſes a large town. But Meſtminſter owed 
its diſtinguiſhing privileges to King Henry VIII. 
who, in the 37th year of his reign, did, by a& 
of parliament, make it an honour; and in 1541 
converted the diſſolved monaſtery into a biſhop- 
rick, with a dean and 12 prebends; and the whole 


county of Middleſex, except Fulham, for its dioceſe. 
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By this honour. 7/ftminſter became a city. His | 


majeſty built the palace of St. Fames's, and pur- 
chaſed J/hiteball for his own' reſidence; the 0/4 


Palace near the abbey being deſtroyed by fire. 


He allo incloſed a fine ſpot of ground for a park 


between the two palaces. ' And from this time 
. Weſtminſter increaſed greatly with buildings on 
every ſide. The biſhoprick was ſoon diſſolved, 


in 1550, by King Edward VI. and thereby the 
title of city 'was loſt; though, through courteſy, 
people give it that honourable name. 
From the time of the diſſolution of the biſhop- 
rick the government of Meſtminſter fell under the 
dean and chapter of St. Peter's in civil as well as 
eccleſiaſtical affairs, whoſe juriſdiction extends over 
the city and liberties of Weſtminſter, the precinct 
of St. Martin*s-le-grand in London, and ſome towns 
in Eſex; all which are exempt from the uriſ- 
diction of the biſhop of London and of the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury: but the management of the 
civil power has been, ever ſince the reformation, 
in lay hands, elected from time to time, and con- 
firmed by the dean and chapter. 
The principal of thoſe lay magiſtrates is the 
high-ſteward, choſen by the dean and chapter; at 
which election the dean fits as high- ſteward. The 
next magiſtrate is the deputy- ſteward, choſen or 
appointed by the high- ſteward, and confirmed by 
the dean and chapter. This officer is in the nature 
of a ſheriff; for he keeps the court-leet with the 
other magiſtrates, and is always chairman at the 
quarter-ſeſſions. N Ps 
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Here is alſo an high-bailiff, choſen by the dean 
and chapter, and confirmed by the high-ſteward. 
He is returning-officer at the election of repreſenta- 


tives in parliament, and all other bailiffs are ſub- 


ordinate to him. He ſummons juries, and fits 
next to the deputy-ſteward in court: and he has a 
right to all fines, forfeitures, and eftrays. There 
are alſo 16 burgeſſes and their aſſiſtants, whoſe 
office, in all reſpects, reſembles that of an alder- 
man's deputy in London, each having his proper 
ward under his juriſdiction: and out of theſe are 
elected two head burgeſſes; one for the city, and 
the other for the liberties; who in the court-leet 
ſit next to the high bailiff. 

There is a high-conſtable, who is choſen at a 


court-leet, and has all the other conſtables under 


his direction: but there is no freedom nor trading 
companies within this juriſdiction. The 2 mem- 
bers to repreſent them in parliament are choſen by 
houſeholders, as done in little boroughs. Neither 
are there any other courts but the leet, the ſeſſions, 
and the court of conſcience, or requeſts, lately e- 


rected. Yet this city and liberties are laid out in 


hand ſome ſtreets and ſquares, which contain 13, 443 
houſes and upwards, and pays annually, on account 
of the church, 11, 870l. 8s. gd. and 20,7231, 
178. 2d. on account of the poor. 

Beſides the officers abovementioned there are, 
within this juriſdiction, 52 inqueſt- men, 12 ſur- 
veyors of the highway, 55 conſtables, 31 beadles, 
236 watchmen, and 80 ſcavengers, who pay to 
the rakers 4,127 l. per ann. for cleaning the ſtreets. 

Yor. IV. C c In 
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A. D. In ſurveying this city, Sc. we ſhall begin at fou. 
W cafÞ Temple bar. On the outſide of this gate we enter ſtru 
Lencalter. the Dutchy of Lancaſter liberty, which extends on tran 

the ſouth fide of the rand to the eaſt fide of Ceci!- ing, 
ſtreet, reaches down this ſtreet to the Thames, and Ire 
thence to Eſex- buildings, and takes in all the houſes raiſe 
to Temple- bar. On the north ſide it extends from It 
Temple- bar to where the Maypole ſtood, (viz. where in th 
the Nero- church ſtands) and extending down Holi- The 
<vell-fireet, behind St. Clement's, paſſes by Butcher- geſſe 
row, taking in all the range of buildings. Beyond overt 
the place of the Maypole this liberty begins again, two! 
near the Fountain-tavern in Catharine-ftreet, and ſtreet 
reaches from thence into the Strand, as far as ſurve 
Exeler-cbange; then turning up Burleigb: ſtreet, it dutct 
runs up within four houſes of the corner of Eſex- taſter 
ftireet, and croſſing it, proceeds into Carharine-ſtreet, (2. 
by the Fountain tavern. Within this diſtrict we le Str 
find theſe moſt remarkable places: theſe 
S. Clement (I.) The pariſh and pariſh-church of Ss. Clement merſet 
Des. Danes. This pariſh contains 1750 houſes, and is 2 T 
divided into two liberties, iz. the Upper and the 2 an 
b Es 8 or the 
Lower. The Upper, which is in the liberty of 1 
Iftminſter, contains four wards, viz. Temple-bar 10 . 
ward, SHeer- lane ward, Drury- lane ward, and Hoh- n 
well ward. The Lower liberty is in the dutchy ms aug 
. 5 n the { 
of Savoy, and contains alſo four wards, viz. Royal them to 
ward, Charch ward, Middle ward, and Savoy ward. ſides co: 
pink : TP to teach 
The church is dedicated to St. Clement, a diſciple The thi 
of St. Peter the apoſtle; and the addition of Dares 4 ton 
is given to it on account of this being originally Tata 
a burial-place for people of that nation. It was cd 28. p 
founded 


for poor 
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founded as early as the year 7500. The preſent 
ſtructure ſtands on the north ſide ar the eaſt en- 
trance into the Strand, and is a ſtately ſtone build- 
ing, erected under the direction of Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren, in 1680—1683. But the ſteeple was not 
raiſed till the year 1719. | 

It is a rectory, ſaid to be worth 6001. per ann. 
in the gift of the earl of Exeter, and his heirs. 
The veſtry is ſelect: and the officers are fix bur- 
geſſes and their deputies, two church-wardens, five 
overſcers, of which four are collectors for the poor, 
two ſurveyors for regulating the pavements of the 
ſtreets, eight conſtables, eight ſcavengers, four 
ſurveyors of the highway, 24 jurymen of the 
dutchy liberty, four aleconners, and four fleſh- 
taſters . 5 
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(2.) The pariſh and pariſh church of St. Mary st. tie 


e Strand, The pariſh contains 266 houſes; an 
theſe remarkable places: the royal palace of So- 
merſet- houſe, Exeter-exchange, and achapel in Change- 


2 The remarkable places in this pariſh are, Lyons. inn, Neww- 
inn, and St. Clements inn, the Hackney-coach-rffice, and the ſociety 
for the encouraging arts and manufactures. 

In the upper church-yard are three ſchools; one for 70 
boys, who are taught reading, writing, and arithmetick, by 
the maſter, who is aHowed 4ol. per ann. and coals and can- 
dles: the boys are alſo inſtructed in the mathematicks, and 
are taught to fing, by maſters who are paid for teaching them. 
In the ſecond ſchool are 40 girls, under a miſtreſs, who teaches 
them to read, ſew, knit, &c. and ſhe has 2ol. per ann. be- 
ſides coals and candles: theſe girls have alſo a finging-maſter 
to teach them, and both boys and girls are cloathed in blue. 
The third ſchool is the horn-book ſchool, where zo children 
are taught by the miſtreſs, | | 

In the upper church- yard there are alſo fix alms-houſes, with 
lix rooms, and 12 poor women in each houſe, who are allow- 
ed 25. per week: and in the lower church- yard are five rooms 
for poor women, each of whom have 25. 6d. per week. 


1 court, 


d le Strand. 
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court, where the Grecians perform divine nan 
and the pariſn church. | 

This church, dedicated to St. Mary, was ſituate 
originally on the ſouth ſide of the Strand, op- 
poſite to the preſent church, and was pulled down 
by Edward duke of Somerſet, uncle to Edward VI. 
and tord protector, anno 1549, who promiſed to 
build the pariſhioners a new church, but did not 
perform it. So that that they were obliged ſome- 
times to join themſelves to the church of St. Cle- 
ment Danes, and afterwards to the chapel in the 
Savoy, until a new church was built. 

The preſent church of St. Mary le Strand takes 
its name from the Virgin Mary, to whom it was 
dedicated, and from its ſituation. | | 

The firſt ſtone of this foundation was laid on 
the 25th of February, 1714, and the ſteeple, being 
the laſt part of the church, was finiſhed the 7th 
of September, 1717. But was not conſecrated un- 


til the 1ſt of Fanuary 1723. It is the firſt of the 
52 new churches, ordered to be built by act of 


parliament. 
It is ſituate on the eaſterly ſide of the Strand, 
where the May-pole ſtood formerly. 

It is a rectory, in the gift of the king, value 
2251. beſides fees, 100 l. being ſettled by act of 
parliament, and paid by the king, and 1251. raiſ- 
ed by a pound - rate, at 4d. in the pound, on the 
pariſhioners. The rector has alſo a houſe, valued 
at 501. per ann. which ſtands in Charles: ſtreet, near 
Covent: garden, but is in this pariſh by virtue wag the 
aforeſaid act. 

The 
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The veſtry is ſelect: but the pariſh chuſes one 
church-warden. The pariſh officers are two 
church-wardens, and two overſeers of the poor. 
The peace officers are, one conſtable, and two 


ſcavengers. 
(3.) The precin& of the Savoy takes it name 
from Peter earl of Savoy *, A 


2 Who built a 1 houſe here, anno 1245, and gave it to 
the fraternity of Mountjey, of whom queen Eleanor, wife of 
Edward III. purchaſed it for her fon, the duke of Lancaſter. 
When it came into the hands of Henry VII. he founded here 
an hoſpital, and called it the hoſpital of Sr. Jobn Bapti/? : and 
Mr. Weaver ſays, that the following inſcription was over the 
great gate: | 

Hoſpitium hoc inopi turba Savoia wocatum, 

Septimus Henricus fundavit ab imo Solo. 
This hoſpital conſiſted of a maſter and four brethren, who 
were to be in prieſts orders, and officiate in their turns, and 
they were to ſtand alternately at the gate of the Sawsy, and if 
they ſaw any perſon who was an object of charity, they were 
obliged to take him in, and feed him. If he proved to be a 
traveller, he was entertained for one night, and a letter of 
recommendation, with as much money given him, as would 
defray his expences to the next hoſpital. 

The Sawoy has been reduced to aſhes ſeveral times, particu- 

larly by Vat Tyler and Fack Cade; and at other times by acci- 


ent. 

This hoſpital was ſuppreſſed in the ſeventh year of Edward 
VI. and the furniture given to the hoſpitals of Bridezvell, St. 
Thgmas, &c. but falling afterward into the hands of queen 
Mary I. ſhe new founded and endowed it plentifully, and it 
was under the care of a maſter and four brethren in holy orders, 
and a receiver of the rents, who was alſo the porter, and 
locked the gates every night; and he choſe a watchman. 

The original rents amounted to 22,0001. per ann. which 
being deemed too large an endowment, an Act of Reſumption 
was obtained in the 4th and 5th of Philip and Mary, io that 
the lands reverted to the crown. But they who had taken 
leaſes from the maſter of the Sawoy, had their leaſes confirmed 
to them for ever, upon the payment of 20 years purchaſe; a 
reſerve being made of 800 l. or a 1000 J. a year, in perpe- 
tuity for the maſter and four brethren, &c. | 

The chapel in the Savey (which is very erroneouſly called 
St. Mary le Savvy) is properly the chapel of St. Jobu the Bape 
dg... | Cc 3 tift, 
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A little to the weſtward from the Savoy ends 
the dutchy liberty, at Cecil-ftreet, on the ſouth ſide of 
the Strand: and almoſt facing this ſtreet is South- 


 ampton-ſtreet, which leads up to Covent. garden; 


which takes its name from this ſquare being for- 
merly a garden belonging to the abbot and monks 
of the convent of St. Peter Weſtminſter : now con- 
verted into a fruit and herb- market; and corrupt- 


ly called Covent. garden. King Edward VI. grant- 
ed this garden, and a field adjoining, named the 


ſeven acres, to John earl of Bedford, in 1552, in 


whoſe family this eſtate, including Henrietta: ſtreet, 


Bedfordiſtreet, King sſtreet, Long acre, &c. ſtill re- 
mains. 


tif. It is all ſtone-work, and ſeems to be of great antiquity 
by its aſpect. It was repaired, anno 1721, at the ſole charge 
of his late majeſty George I. who alſo encloſed the burial- 


ground with a ſtrong brick-wall, and added a door to it, half 
of which conſiſts of iron-work, 


In the firſt year of the reign of the late queen Anne, com- 
miſſioners were 1 to viſit the hoſpital, who were ſeven 
lords ſpiritual, and as many lords temporal: the commiſſion 


was opened by Sir Nathan Wright, then lord-keeper of the 


great ſeal; and three of the brethren, or chaplains, were diſ- 
charged, becauſe they had other benefices, as was alſo the 
fourth, by reaſon he was a teacher of a ſeparate congregation. 

The chapel is ſituate by the church yard of the Sawoy, which 
lands between the ſouth fide of the S:razd, and the Thames, 
and in the county of Middleſex. | 

It is in the gift of the lord high-treaſurer, or commiſſioners 
of the treaſury for the time being, 

The value is uncertain, but computed to be worth by fees, 
dues, &c.801. per ann. The veſtry conſiſts of 14 inhabitants. 
The officers are, two chapel-wardens, and two overſeers. 

The remarkable places and things are, two German churches, 
one of which is a Ca/vinif, and the other a Lutheran; one 
French church, and one Yuakers meeting. Barracks for 5co 
ſoldiers; the Savoy priſon for deſerters and other delinquents 
of the army, and ſor ſecuring the recruits. Here is alſo an 
handſome infirmary for ſuch of the guards as fall ſick, and for 
three or four officers. 

On 
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On the weſt ſide of the ſquare ſtands a church 
dedicated to St. Paul, and founded by Francis earl 
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St. Paul's 


of Bedford, about the year 1646, but not made Covent 
parochial till the year 1660. It ſtands in the li- S den. 


berty of Weſtminſter, and is a rectory, valued at 
4001, per ann. (beſides a parſonage houle) in the 
gift of the duke of Bedford ?. 
At the north eaſt angle of this ſquare ſtands 
Covent. garden play-houſe. 32 
From the ſouth end of Southampton flreet we 


proceed further weſtward ; and at the weſt ſide of 


the Strand © (which is accounted one of the fineſt 


d The veſtry in moſt caſes is in the nature of a ſelect one, 
compoſed of the church-wardens, or any two of them being 
preſent, and the antients of the pariſh, who have ſerved the 
office of church-warden, The pariſh-ofticers are, three 
church-wardens, choſen yearly in Eater week, viz. one by 
the duke of Bedford, one by the rector, and one by the inha- 
bitants, being houſholders of the pariſh, or the major part of 
them, and two overſcers of the poor. The peace-officers are, 
one burgeſs, one burgeſs aſſiſtant, four conſtables, four ſcaven- 
gers, two ſurveyors of the highways, and two ſurveyors of 
the ſtreets. 

In this pariſh are two charity ſchools, maintained by ſub- 
ſcription, one for thirty boys, which is kept under the belfry. 
who are taught to read, write, and caſt accounts, are cloath- 
ed, and have 51. given to put each of them apprentice : the 
maſter's ſalary is 25 l. per ann. The other is for 20 girls, who 
are cloathed, taught to work, read and write, and have 31. 
given to put each of them out to do all manner of houſhold 
work : the miſtreſs's ſalary is 321. per ann, ſhe finding a 
{ſchool room. | 

The Srand extends from Temple-bar to Charing- craſi, and 
was anciently a diſtinct village, called ſo from its ſituation on 
the bank of the Thames, and almoſt upon a level with that 
river, as may be conjectured from finding the virgin earth 19 
feet deep, in digging the foundation of Sr. Mary le Strand. 
And formerly there was a bridge called Strand bridge, erected 
a little to the eaſt of Catherine-frret, over a brook, which 
ran out of the fields acroſs the Strand into the Thames, near 
Somer/et- ſtairs, 

Se 4 ſtreets 
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| A. P. ſtreets in Europe, for length, breadth, buildings, 

| wo trade, and the goodneſs of the pavement, lately 

performed with Scotch ſtone, in the modern taſte) 

at the N. W. corner, runs up another noble ſtreet, 

paved in the ſame manner, called St, Martin's. lane: 

st. Mir- near the S. E. angle of which lane ſtands St. Mar- 

ine in's church, diſtinguiſhed by the addition, in the 

fields; there having been no houſes near it at the 

time this church was founded : of which founda- 

tion we have no certain account; only that it was 

before the year 1222. But it was a very ſmall 

church before the year 1607, when it was enlarg- 

ed by king James I. and prince Henry, and partly 

| at the expence of the pariſh. And it was rebuilt 

elegantly of ſtone, and coſt 36,8911. 108. 4d. 

in 1726, partly at the expence of the owners of 

lands and houſes, and partly by the inhabitants : 

and the living is a vicarage and impropriation, in 

the gift of the king, ſaid to be worth 6001. per 

ann. though rated at no more than 121. in the 

king's books. The veſtry is ſele&, and the pariſh 

officers are two church-wardens, four ſideſmen, 

and nine overſeers of the poor : the peace-officers 

are five burgeſſes, five aſfiſtant-burgeſſes, eight 

conſtables, ten ſcavengers, two ſurveyors of the 
highways, and two ſurveyors of the ſtreets. 

Wards. This pariſh is divided into nine wards, (1.) 

Charing-croſs-ward. (2.) Spur-alley-ward. (3.) 

Change-ward. (4.) Upperſirand-ward. (5.) Drury- 

lane-ward, (6.) * acre-ward. (7.) Newſtreet- 

| ward, 
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ward. (8.) Bedfordbury-ward. (g.) Suffolk-ward, A. P. 

Containing in all 5000 houſes, and upwards . 2766. 
Paſſing by Charing-croſs to the S. W. and the 

remains of the royal palace of Mhbiteball, whole 

ſcite and its gardens are almoſt covered with houſes 

of noblemen of the firſt rank, by grants from the 

crown, the way opens on the left to a new and 

noble ſtreet, called Parliament. ſtreet, leading into Parliament 

Old Palace-yard, and interſected by Bridge. ſtreet, 4 

that runs on the ſouth ſide up to Meſtminſter- bridge; ſtrect. 


The remarkable places and things are, part of the Privy- remark. 
garden; part of St. James s- par“; the Cockpit ; in which is able things 
the Treaſury, the Ward robe, and the Plantation office; the Tilt- and places. 
yard. guard; the Horſe- guards; Whitehall ; the Banguetting-hauſe, 
built by tnat famous architect Inigo Jones, the welt end of 
which is ſaid to excel all the pieces of architecture in the 
world, both for order and beauty; the Reyal Tennis- court; the 
effigies of king Charles I. in a Roman military habit, on horſe- 
b & at Charing-croſs; and the effigies of king James IT. 
ſtanding on a pedeſtal with a truncheon in his hand, in the 
Privy-garden ; alſo the Lottery-office in the ſame garden; the 
Fewel-office, and the Secretary of War's office in Whitehall; the 
King's Meuſe; a play-houſe on the well fide of the Hay-market ; 
a chapel in Coventry: court; a tennis court in James: fircet; part 
of Leice/ler-/quare ; part of the king's play - houſe, called the 
Theatre- Royal in Drury- lane; the Neau- exchange in the Strand; 
the duke of Northumberland's houſe, oppoſite to the ſouth end 
of Sr. Martin's-lane, called Northumberland-houſe, but rather 
| like a palace; a French chapel] in Spring-garden; another in 
Long i. paſſage in Orange-flreet; a chapel in Chapel. court, Long- 
acre; another in Raſſel-court; one in Oxendon fireet ; and on 
in Privy. garden. | 

In Hungerfogg-market is a Charity-ſchool, but the number of 
children is uncertain ; 'tis ſupported by ſubſcription; the boys 
are cloathed (ſome of them maintained) and taught to read, 
write, and caſt accounts, The ſum of 51. is given with each 
of them when put apprentice. The girls are cloathed, and 
taught to work, knit, and ſew, 21. 108. is given with each 
of them when put out to ſervice, &c. In Caftle-freer, by the 
Meuſe, is a free-ſchool, erected and endowed by Dr. Thomas 
Tenniſon, late archbiſhop of Canterbury; over which ſchool 
there is a fine library. Adjoining to the ſchool is a workhouſe, 
for employing the poor, | | 
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King's- 
ſtreet, 
St. Mar- 


garet's 
church. 
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and upwards *. 


HISTORY and SURVEY of 


and by Great George-ftreet, which on the north ſide 
runs into S7. Fames's-park, near where Story's-gate 
once ſtood. And on the right, the way opens in- 
to King*s-ftreet, which has run much to decay ſince 
the building of Parliament. ſtreet, &c. At the W. 
end of King sgſtreet ſtands the pariſh church of &.. 


Margaret, taken out of the old abbey by king Ed- 


ward the Confeſſor; and now ſtands cloſe to the 
ſanctuary: and is a rectory, in the gift of the 
dean and chapter of Weſtminſter, valued at 400]. 


per ann. The ſtructure is a plain neat Gothic : 


and within, has two handſome galleries: In which 
the members of the houſe of commons ſit on all 
days of public faſt or thankſgiving, during the 
time of ſeſſion. And this church underwent a 
thorough repair, and a new vault was built thro' 
the whole body of the church, in 1738. 

The veſtry is ſelect. The pariſh officers are two 
church-wardens, and fix overſeers and collectors 
for the poor. The peace officers and others are 
one high-ſteward, one deputy-ſteward, one high- 
bailiff, and his deputy, ſeven burgeſſes, ſeven 
aſſiſtant-burgeſſes, 13 conſtables, eight inqueſts, 
four ſurveyors of the highways, two ſurveyors of 
the ſtreets, and 16 ſcayengers. 

This pariſh is divided into Petty France diviſion; - 
Deanry and Sanctuary-waZrnds, Lengditch, King: ſtreet, 
Weſt, and North-waras ; Tothill-ſtreet, North, and 
New Palace-yard-wards. In which are 2350 houles, 


__ 


The remarkable places and things are the tombs and mo- 
| | „ numents 
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Maſtminſter abbey, of whoſe foundation we have A P. 


855 N 8 N 2 

given a large account in vol. i. p. 31, and p. 70, is at 7 
c | Weſtmin- 
Pre- ſter-abbey 


incorpo- 


numents in the abbey of Vefiminſter; Meſtminſter- hall; the rated. 
courts of judicature; the Exchequer ; the Houſe of Commons; 

the Court of Requeſts ; the Painted Chamber; the Houſe of Lords 
Lindſey houſe, Lindſey-lane; Strafford henſe ; Buckingham: houſe, 

now the 2uzen's-palace; the canal in St. Jamess park; an in- 
firmary; the New chapel; a chapel at the back of Joshill- 

fireet ; the Gate-houſe ; and a chapel in Queen's-/quare. 

The King sſchool, or college, is ſituated near the abbey, 
and was founded by queen Elixabeth, anno 1560, as a nurſery 
for the propagation of religion, and orthodox literature. 'To 
this ſchool, belong one ſchool maſter, a ſecond maiter, and 
four uſhers, and 40 ſcholars, called the king's-ſcholars ; of 
theſe 40, when qualified, ſix or more are elected yearly, in 
Eaſter term, and tranſlated to the univerſities, viz, Jo Trimty- 
coliege, in Cambridge, and to Chrijt Church in Oxford. The 
ſcholars have each a black gown every year; and there are 
four lords ſcholars (as they are called) who wear purple gowns, 

and receive a ſtipend yearly from the treaſurer of the college, 
out of certain rents ſettled by John Williams, D. D. 

The Almonry-ſchool was founded by Mr. Emery Hill, where 
a miſtreſs has 61. per ann, a houſe and a chaldron of coals, 
for teaching poor children of this pariſh. | 

Near Tothill-fields is a free-ſchool, founded by James Pal. 
mer, B. D., for a maſter and 20 boys. The maſter has 121. 
and a chaldron of coals per ann. alſo a houſe, and a gown 
once in two years. 

In Chapel. ſtrcet is a charity ſchool, where about 60 boys have 

their learning and cloaths, and are put out apprentice, by ſub- 
ſcription and collection at the church door. Theſe children 
wear blue coats, to diflinguiſh them. 
In Tothiil-fide. is the Grey coat-hoſpital, founded by letters 
patent in the year 1706, for 70 boys and 40 girls, who are 
maintained with all neceſſaries of meat, drink, waſhing, lodg- 
ing, and cloaths, and put out apprentices. 

In Tothil!-fide there is alſo the Green coat. Boſpital, for the 

oor fatherleſs children of this pariſh, founded by king Charles 
[. anno 1633, who endowed it with gol. per ann. which is 
paid out of- the treaſury. This hoſpital was rebuilt at the 
charge of Dr. Buſby and Charles Twitty, Elq; ann 1900. 

Lady Ann Dacres alms houſes, called Emanuel-coll:ge, were 
founded by her the 17th of December, anno 1601, for 10 poor 
men and 10 poor women, (each of whom has liberty to bring 
up one poor child) according to the ſettlement, for 17 of St. 
Margaret's pariſh, two of Hays, and two of the pariſh of C5el- 

| = 4 ſea. 
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preſent a collegiate church; and the dean and 12 
prebendaries were incorporated by the name of The 
5 | | | dean 


fea. She gave 100 1. per ann, iſſuing out of the manor of 
Bramſburton, in the county of York, untill the expiration of a 
leaſe of 199 years, and afterwards the whole manor (ſaid to 
be worth 600 l. per ann.) is to accrue to augment this founda- 


tion. The 100l. is paid out of the chamber of London, and 


is under the care and inſpection of the lord-mayor and court 


of aldermen. No perſon that is wicked, or cannot ſay the 


creed and ten commandments in Engliſb, or under 50 years of 
age, or who has inhabited leſs than three years in one of the 
ſaid reſpective pariſhes, to be admitted into this hoſpital. 

In Torhill-fide are Mr. George Whitcher's alms- houſes, found- 
ed in the year 1683, for fix poor people, who have each 5l. 


per ann. and a gown. Here is a chapel for their uſe, and he 
that reads prayers to the reſt has 20s. more por ann. 


In Tothill-fide Weſftminſier, are alſo 12 a 
men and fix for women, founded by Mr. James Palmer, B. D. 
anno 1654. They have each 61. and a chaldron of coals per 
ann. and a gown once in two years. Here is a chapel for 
their uſe, where he prayed with the poor people twice every 
day, and preached twice every week. ; 

Near theſe are two other alms-houſes founded in the year 
1705, by Mrs. Judith Kifferd, wife of Mr. Thomas Kifford, 
for two decayed, virtuous, poor gentle women; one to be 
choſen out of this pariſh, each of whom has 5 1. per ann. 

A little nearer the chapel in Tothill fields are two large alms- 
houſes for men and their wives, each houſe has 61. per ann. 
They were founded and endowed by Nicholas Butler, Eſq; in 
the year 1675. | | 

Near Tothill-felds are 12 alms-houſes erected out of the 


ms-houſes, fix for 


money left by Emery Hill, who by his will in the year 1677, 


endowed them for the maintenance of fix poor men and their 
wives, and ſix widows. The ſingle perſons have each 4 J. 16s. 
per ann. and the others 71. 4s. Beſides, each has a gown 
once in two years, and a chaldron of coals yearly. 

In the Little Almonry are 12 alms-houſes for poor men and 
their families; to each is paid 61. per ann. by the dean and 


chapter of Weftminfer. 


In the Wool-faple, towards the eaſterly end, are eight alms- 
houſes for poor people, and to each is paid out of the treaſury 


5 J. per ann. They were founded by Henry VIII. in the 36th 


year of his reign. - | 
In Lady-alley, about the middle of King's. fireet, are four 


alms- rooms for four poor women, each of whom has L l. 65. 


$d. per ann. paid out of the treaſury. 1 
| In 
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dean and chapter of the collegiate church of St. Peter A- D. 


Weſtminſter, by queen Elizabeth, who alſo placed 
therein a ſchool, as above-mentioned. | 


The church is a magnificent pile of Gothic Building, 


ſtructure, has been adorned on the outſide with 
the ſtatues and figures of all the princes that con- 
tributed towards the building thereof, placed in 
18 niches cut in the butreſſes, between the croſs 
iſle and the weſt end of the church. But this ab- 
bey ſuffered ſo much at the time of the diſſolution 
of the monaſtery, and more during the civil com- 
motions in the reign of king Charles I. that it was 
gradually decaying almoſt to the preſent time, 
when the parliament ordered a thorough repara- 
tion at the national expence. By which interpo- 
ſition this venerable fabric has been new coated, 
except that part called king Henry VIPs chapel ; 
and the weſt end has been made more ſtately with 
the addition of two towers, rebuilt in as maſterly 
a manner as any other part of the abbey. But 
the beautiful carving and the ſtatues with which 
In or near Petty France and the New Chapel, are 20 alms- 
houſes, built by Cornelius Vanden, but not being endowed are 
inhabited by the pariſfi- penſioners. 
There is in the Little 4/monry a workhouſe, where the poor 
of this pariſh, and of S/. John the Evangeli/i, are employed 
and maintained. _ | i 
To this pariſh belongs a priſon called the Gate-houſe, where 
perſons are confined for debt, by writ directed to the high 
bailiff of Y/eAminſter : it is alſo a gaol for criminal perſons, 
who have committed any crime in the city or liberty of f#- 
minfier. Allo, * 
By Tethill-fields is a Bridewell, or houſe of correction, ad- 
joining to the eaſt end of the Green coat. hoſpital, for ſuch as beg 
or live idly, or lead looſe lives in this city or liberty. It is alſo a 


— for criminals, who commit offences within the ſaid city and 


berty, ſo made by an act of parliament in the reign of Q Ann. 
| 1 


=_ 
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A. D. it was once adorned are loſt : only three kings are 


2766. ſtanding on the north ſide. 


The Gothic portico which leads 1 into the north- 
croſs, and commonly called the Beautiful or Solo- 


mon's gate, was built by king Richard II. 


Over 


it is a new window admirably well executed. 


Its extent. 


The extent of this building is 360 feet within 


the walls, 72 feet broad at the nave, and 195 feet 


Ornaments at the croſs. 


The Gothic arches and fide ifles are 
ſupported by 48 pillars of grey marble, each com- 


poſed of cluſters of very flender ones, and cover- 


ed with ornaments. 


The pillars are terminated 


to the eaſt by a ſweep, incloſing the chapel of Sz. 


Edward the Confeſſor, in a kind of ſemicircle, and 


by the fine painted window over that chapel. 
Anſwering to the range of pillars, there are 
| others in the wall, which as they ariſe, ſpring into 
ſemi-arches, and are every where met in acute an- 


gles by their oppolites, and meeting in the roof 


are adorned with a variety of carvings, 


arches of the pillars are galleries of double co- | 


On the 


lumns, 15 feet wide, covering the ſide iſles, and 
enlightened by a middle range of windows; over 


which there is an upper range of windows; and 


by theſe and the four capital windows, facing the 
N. E. S. and W. the whole fabric is admirably en- 


lightened. 
painting of king Edward III. 


In the great W. window is a curious 
To the left of 


which, in a ſmaller window, is painted king Ri- 


chard II. 


On the other ſide, the great window 


gives a lively repreſentation of king Edward the 
Confeſſor, in * robes, and his arms under his feet. 


At 
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At the bottom of the walls, between the pillars, 
are ſhallow niches, arched about eight or ten feet 
high, on which the arms of the original benefac- 
tors are depicted, and over them are their titles, 
&c. But theſe are almoſt all concealed by the 
monuments of the dead placed before them. 


* 


The grand entrance into the choir is by a pair The choir, 


of fine iron gates, on each ſide of which is a very 
magnificent tomb. The floor is paved with the 
handſomeſt blue and white marble. The ſtalls are 
covered with Gothic acute arches, ſupported by 
ſmall iron pillars, and painted purple: near the 
pulpit is an ancient portrait of king Ricbard II. 
ſitting in a gilt chair ſix feet 11 inches in length, 
and three feet ſeven inches in breadth, dreſſed in 
"a green veſt flowered with gold, with gold ſhoes 
_ powdered with pearls. » At the eaſt end is the altar, 
made of a beautiful piece of marble, the gift of 
queen Anne, incloſed by a curious baluſtrade, and 
upon a pavement of porphyry, jaſper, lydian, and 
ſerpentine ſtones, laid in the Moſaic ſtile, at the 
expence of abbot Ware, A. D. 1272, and is ſaid 
to be one of the moſꝭ beautiful of its kind in the 
world. 


On each ſide of this altar a door opens into $f, Chapels. 


Edward's chapel; round which are ten other cha- 
pels, ranging from the N. to the S. croſs iſles, and 
are dedicated (1.) To St. Andrew. (2.) To St. 
Michael. (3.) To St. John Evangelifl. (4.) Iſlip's 
chapel. (5.) To St. John Baptiſt. (6.) To St. 
Paul, (7.) Henry V's chapel. (S.) To St. Nicho- 
las. (g.) To St. Edmund. (10.) To St. Benedict. 
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In S7. Edward's chapel are ſtill to be ſeen the 


remains of his ſhrine, which, though now in ob- 
ſcurity, and robbed of all its riches and luſtre, was 
once efteemed the glory of England; ſo far as art 


and riches could make it. Here alſo Edward . 
offered the ſcots regalia and chair, in which the 


kings of Scotland uſed to be crowned; which are 


ſtill ſhewn to ſtrangers. On the ſouth {ide of king 
Edward's ſhrine lies entombed his queen Editha. 
And near her lies queen Maud the Good. King Henry 
III. is entombed on the north fide of this chapel : 
at whoſe feet is the effigy of Eleanor, queen to Ed- 
ward I. who lies in a large, plain, unpoliſhed cof- 
fin of grey marble. Here is alſo the expenſive 
tomb of Philippa, queen to king Edward III. orna- 
mented with the ſtatues of 30 kings, princes, &c. 
her relations. Edward III. was interred in the 
ſame grave with his queen; but his monument is 
ſeparate and adjoining to hers, under a Gothic ca- 
nopy. Next to this is the tomb of Richard II. and 
his queen : over which is a canopy of wood, whoſe 
ancient painting is ſtil] viſible. 
Henry V's chapel is divided from Si. Edward's 


by an iron ſcreen, on each fide of which are ſtatues 
King Henry V's monument is of 
black marble, on which lies his effigy without a 


as big as life. 


head; which has been cut off by ſome accident. 
Over this tomb are ſtill to be ſeen, in a chauntry 
chapel, the armour and capariſons of that king. 


Near this tomb lie the remains of Catherine his con- 


ſort, in a wooden cheſt. 
In Sr. Andrew's chapel, which is next the N. croſs, 


and the others which ſurround the choir, are crowd- 


wp ed 
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ed with the monuments of noble perſonages, worth 
the attention of the curious. T 
At the corner of S“. Benedichs chapel, an iron 
gate opens into the ſouth croſs iſle; which from 
the number of monuments erected therein to ce- 
lebrated Exgliſb poets, has obtained the name of 
The Poets Corner: though here we find a moſt mag- 
nifioent monument erected at the ſouth end in me- 
mory of the late John duke of Argyle and Green- 
wich: another to William Camden the antiquarian; 
and others to the celebrated divine Dr. Jaac Barrow, 
to Thomas Parr, who did at the age of 152 years, &c. 
The ſouth iſle is adorned with 19 curious monu- 
ments of the pions, the brave, and the learned, 
Amongſt whom, next the entrance at the weſt end, 
is a noble monument, erected by order of parlia- 
ment, in honpur of the brave captain Cornwall. 
e eee 
This noble monument, which is 36 feet high, has a bold 
baſe and pyramid of rich S:cilian marble. Againil the pyra- 
mid is a rock, (embelliſhed with naval trophies, ſea weeds, 
&c.) in which are two cavities; in the one is a Latin epitaph ; 
in the other cavity is a view of the ſea fight before Toulon, in 
baſſo relievo; on the fore-ground whereof the Mariborcugb, of 
90 guns, is ſeen fiercely engaged with admiral Nawarro's ſhip 
the Real, of 114 guns, and her two ſeconds, all raking the 
Marlborough fore and aft. On the rock ſtand two figures, the 
one repreſents Britaznia under the character of Minerva, ac- 
companied with a lion ; the other figure is expreſſive of Fame, 
who having preſented to Minerva a medalion of the hero, ſup- 
ports it, whilſt exhibited to public view. The medalion js ac- 
companied with a globe, and various honorary crowns, as due 
to valour, Behind the figures is a lofty ſpreading palm-tree, 
(whereon is fixed the h2ro's ſhield or coat of —_ together 


with a laurel- tree; both Which iſſue from the naturally barten 
rock, as alluding to ſome heroic and uncommon event. 


Among the monuments of ancient, merit, 
In this ſacred cathedral, let the name of | 
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A.D. And turning northward from the weſt door, we 
12 view 48 more monuments worthy of notice: 
among which we find thoſe elegant erections raiſ- 

ed in memory of Sir Charles Hardy, John Conduit, 

Eſq; Dr. Boulter, archbiſhop of Armagh, admiral 
Balchen, John Hollis, duke of Newcaſtle, Sir Peter 
Warren, and the grand and magnificent monu- 

ment of the great Sir 1/aac Newton, on the north 

ſide of the grand entrance into the choir ; and on 

the ſouth ſide is the beautiful monument of earl 

Stanhope. „ ö 

Henry On the eaſt of the abbey, and though ſeparate 
bs os 885 from the other chapels in the choir, ſeems to be 
one and the ſame building with the abbey, ſtands 


the chapel of king Henry VII. which that king 


founded in the year 1302, and was at that time 


AM ES CORN WAL IL 
Be preſerved, the third ſon of Henry Cornwall, 
Of Bradwardin caſtle, in the county of Herefird, Eſq; 
Who from the very old and illuſtrious ſtock of the Plantagenets, 
| Deſiring a truly ancient ſpirit, became 
A naval commander of the firſt eminence, 
Equally and deſervedly honoured by the tears and 
applauſe of. Britons, as a man 
Who bravely defending the cauſe of his country in that ſea- 
fight off Toulon; | 
And being by a chain-ſhot deprived 
| Of both his legs at a blow, fell unconquered 
On the 27th of February, 1743, in the 45th year of his age, 
HBequeathing his animated example to his fellow ſailors, 
As a legacy of a dying Engliſhman, 
Whoſe extraordinary valour could not be recommended 


by ſo ſingular an inſtance of honour ; 
Since the parliament. of Great Britain, by an unanimous 
ſuffrage, | | 
Reſolved that a monument at the public expence 
 _ thould be conſecrated to the memory 
of this moſt heroical perſon, _ 
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ſtiled The wonder of 1he world: and it is now one 4. D. 
of the moſt expenſive remains of the ancient Eng- - 
lf taſte and magnificence. There is no looking 
upon it without admiration : and it conveys an idea 
of the fine taſte of Gothic architecture in that age. 
And the inſide is ſo noble, majeſtic, and of ſuch 
curious workmanſhip, that it would take a volume 
to deſcribe each part with juſtice and propriety. 

Its original intention was to be a dormitory for 
the royal blood: and ſo far the will of the founder 
has been obſerved, that none. have been interred 
therein, but ſuch as have traced their deſcent from 
ancient kings. The tomb of king Henry VII. is 
moſt magnificent, incloſed with a ſcreen of caſt 
braſs, moſt admirably deſigned, and as well execut- 
ed. Within the rails are the figures of that king 
and his royal conſort, in their robes of ſtate, on a 
tomb of black marble : and at the head of this tomb 
lie the remains of Edward VI. In different parts 
of this chapel are the monuments of Lewis Stuart 
duke of Richmond, George Villars duke of Bucking= 
ham, John Sheffield duke of Buckingham, Charles 
Montague marquis of Hallifaxy, Edward V. and 
his brother Richard; the vault of James I. and 
his queen Anne, and daughter Mary, on which is a 
ſmall tomb adorned with the figure of a child; | 
a lofty monument of queen Elizabeth, and another 
of Mary queen of Scots; the monuments for Mar- 
garet Douglas, daughter of Margaret queen of Scots, 
Margaret counteſs of Richmond, mother to- Henry 
VII. the vault of king Charles II. and William III. 
queen Mary his conſort, queen Arne, and prince 
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His TORY and SURvEey of 


George. Andover theſe royal perſonages are their 
effigies (except that of prince George) in wainſcot 
preſſes, made of wax to reſemble life, and dreſſed 
in their coronation robes, And at the corner of 
the great eaſt window, in another wainſcot preſs, 
ſtands the effigy of Mary ducheſs of Richmond, 
daughter to James duke of Richmond and Lenox, 


dreſſed in the very robes ſhe wore at the corona- 


tion of queen Anne, On leaving this ifle you are 


ſhewn another preſs, containing the effigy of ge- 


neral Monk, who, on account of his loyalty, and 


part he took in the reſtoration of king Carles II. 
had a vault- appropriated to him and his family, 


Weſtmin- 
ſter- hall. 


amongſt the royal blood. It only remains to ob- 
ſerve, that the royal family of the houſe of Han- 
over are interred in a vault under the center of this 
chapel; without any monumental inſcription or 
ornaments. 

Weſtminſier-hall, built by William Rufus, as an 
addition to the palace of Meſiminſter, was rebuilt, 
A. P. 1397, by king Richard II. with additional 
apartments on the eaſt and weſt ſides, and called 
the New Palace, to diſtinguiſh it from the Od Pa- 
lace, where the houſe of lords and commons now 
aſſemble. | 

The front of this hall is narrow, built with ſtone 
in the Gotbic taſte, with a tower on each fide the 
entrance, adorned with much carved work. The 


Part called the hall is ſuppoſed- to be the largeſt 


room in Europe not ſupported by pillars, being 
270 feet long, and 74 broad. It is a regular Gothic 
flructure. | 
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In this hall we find the high courts of equity and 4. p. 
juſtice; the High court of Chancery at the north-weſt __ e 
corner, and the court of King s- bench at the ſouth- Chancery. 
weſt corner: about the middle on the north fide is Nuß“ 
the court of Common-pleas. And at the north-eaſt Common- 
corner is his majeſty's court of Exchequer. > 2B 

In the S. W. angle of New Palace-yard ftands Office of 
the Exchequer, or the office of the receipt of his * 
majeſty's exchequer: a plain old building of wood 
and plaiſter, where the king's revenue is received 
and diſburſed : and to which belong the ſeveral 
offices called the Pipe-office in Gray*s-inn, Foreign Op- 
poſers-office and King's Rememberancer”s-office in the 
Temple ; Clerk of the Pleas-office, in Lincolns-inn, &c. 

Behind, to the weſtward of Weſiminſter- ball and 
the Exchequer, we come to the ſeat of judicature, 
the houſe of commons and the houſe of lords. 

The houſe of commons compoſed of the repre- B Houſe of 
ſentatives of the people, and elected by them for "IN 
counties, cities, and boroughs, {it upon national 
affairs in S“. Stephens chapel, at the S. W. angle 
of W̃ſiminſter- ball, built originally by king Ste- 
pben; and has been appropriated to its preſent uſe 
ever fince the reign of king Edward VI. and now 
called the Houſe of Commons; to which there is a 
communication and an aſcent from Męſtminſter- ball, 
by a dark entry and a grand flight of ſtone ſtairs. 

From hence paſſing through a kind of hall 
paved with ſtone, called the Court of Requeſts, uſed 
chiefly by thoſe who attend the parliament to walk 
in, we come, on the left hand, into the Houſe of 
Lords, a ene lofty room, well diſpoſed for the 
D d 3 conve- 
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422 His TOR V and SURVEY of 


A. P. conveniency of the peers of the realm, who ſit 
there upon national affairs, and concur with the 
Commons in making laws to be ſigned by the ſove- 
reign upon the throne, and hung with tapeſtry re- 
preſenting the defeat of the Spaniſh armada, 
* Proceeding weſtward we come to Mill. bank; on 
the weſt ſide of which, near the place called the 
Horſe-ferry, which uſed to ply there before the 
building of Meſtminſter-Pridge, ſtands the parochial 
church of Sr. John the Evangeliſt, founded in the 
year 1721, and finiſhed in 1728, and is a rectory, 
| valued at about 2501, per ann. in the gift of the 
king. | „ | 
The veſtry js ſele&t, The pariſh officers are two 
church wardens, and two overſeers and collectors 
for the poor, . And the peace officers are four bur- 
geſſes, four aſſiſtant- burgeſſes, two conſtables, 
one ſurveyor of the highways, two ſurveyors of 
OS the ſtreets, and two ſcavengers. 

Wenn”. Before we leave this diviſion of the city of Ve- 
minſter, we ſhall take a view of the new bridge 
erected from Bridge-ſireet to Stangate in Surry, It 
is allowed to be one of the fineſt bridges in the 
world, ſecured and adorned on each fide by a very 
lofry and noble baluſtrade; 1223 feet long, a 
carriage-way 30 feet wide, and a foot-way ſeven 
feet broad on each fide, paved with broad Moor 
ſtone, Theſe ſtand upon 14 piers, which form 
13 large and two ſmall arches, all ſemicircular. 

| Whoſe ſtrength is not inferior to its elegance 

, James's From Weſtminfter-bridge a fine ſtreet opens and 

| leads to St. Zames's-park, originally a wild wet 
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field, till king Henry VIII. incloſed! it, laid it out A. 4 5 
176 


into walks, Dez drained it by cutting canals, for 
a pleaſure ground to his new palace at St. Fames's. 


King Charles IT. took ſeveral more pieces of land 


into that encloſure, planted it and laid it out in the 
manner we now ſee it ; made the mall, half a mile 
long, and the great canal, which is 2800 feet long, 
with a decoy and other ponds for water fowl. Ne- 
vertheleſs the ſubjects have always been allowed a 
way to paſs and repaſs on foot 9 this royal 
park. 

The eaſt end is adorned with the magnificent 
buildings for the Treaſury, the Horſe-guards in the 
center, and the Admiralty to the north. 


The W. end is dignified with the Queen s-palace, Queen's 


which was known heretofore by the name of Buck- 


ingham-bouſe : now the rehidencs of her majeſty 
queen Charlotte. 


Palace. 


On the north ſide ſtands the royal palace of Se. St. James's 


James's, on the ſcite of the ancient hoſpital dedi- 
cated to that apoſtle, founded by the citizens of 
London for 14 maids afflicted with the leproſy, and 
eight prieſts, before the year 1100. This palace 


was built by king Henry VIII. but it did not be- 


come the conſtant reſidence of the ſovereign till 
Whitehall was burnt in 1697. 
ſant next the park; and the apartments are very 
well adapted, neither do they want elegance; but 
the additions which have been made to this build- 
ing ſince its foundation, have only contributed to 
make i it very irregular, without adding one beauty 
to the outſide. 


Dd 4 From 


Its ſituation is plea- 


alace. 
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424 | HisTorRyY and SURVEY of* 


A.D. From this palace we aſcend St. Fames's-ftreet to 
79. Piccadilly, near to St. Fames's pariſh church, taken 


— ak out of St. Martin's pariſh, and founded by a& of fic 
parliament in the 1 James II. and a rectory, ſituate NE 

on the N. ſide of Fermyn-ftreet, fronting St Fames- as 

| ſquare, ſaid to be worth 5001, per ann. in the giſt til 

of the biſhop of London; with a ſelect veſtry; of 

two church-wardens, four ſideſmen, eight over- ve 

ſeers, two burgeſſes, two aſſiſtant- burgeſſes, ſeven Wa 
conſtables, 14 ſcavengers, and two ſurveyors of ge 

the highways. This pariſh is divided into 7 wards . he 


More 


The remarkable places and things are, S. Tamess-ſquare, 
which 1s neatly paved with heading-ſtone all over; in which 
there is a molt curious oval baſon, 150 feet diameter; in the 
center thereof is a pedeſtal about 15 feet ſquare, for a ſtatue 
of king William III. on horſeback ; the whole is invironed 
with iron rails eight ſquare, and at each angle without the 
rails, is a flone pillar about nine feet high, and a lamp on the 
top: the gravel walk within the rails, is in breadth from each 
angle to the margin of the baſon, about 26 feet. Part of 
King s-ſguate, commonly called Soho-/quare. St. James i- mar- 
ket, Marlborough martet. A large chapel in Ning's. ſtrtet, 

Fs built in T702, at the fole expence of archbiſhop Tenniſon, who 

En, endowed the ſame: the morning preacher's ſalary is 701. per 

ann. the afternoon preacher has gol. per ann. and the two 

curates who read prayers have 20 l. per ann. each, In Ber- 

ewick fireet there is a chapel ; the morning preacher has zol. 

per ann. and the afternoon preacher has 20 l. per ann. In 

4 the ſame ſtreet is a. French chapel. A Preſbrterian meeting- 

houſe in Swallw-freet. An Anabeptift in Glaſs: houje-flreet. 

An opera-houſe, and a play-houſe in the Hay-market, in which 

there is alſo a market for hay and ſtraw three days in a weck, 
viz. Tueſdays, Thurſdays, and Saturdays. Golden-ſquare. 

There is a charity-ichool in King's-freet for 36 boys, who 

are the children of poor inhabitants, for ſchooling only. An- 

other over the watch-houſe, for 40 poor boys, who are taught 

to read, write, &c. at the charge of the offertory. The cha- 

rity ſchool, a handſome edifice, on the north part of Burling- 

ton-gardens, where 80 girls are boarded, cloathed, taught, and 

placed out to ſervice, &c. at the charge of divers ſubſeribers, 

and by collections. | 
| 5 A work- 
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More to the N. we find another new pariſh A. 2 


church within the liberty of Meſtminſter, on the E. 
fide of Great George: ſtreet, dedicated to St. George, 


8. 3 0 
Hannover- 


near Hanover. ſquare: a rectory founded in 1712, ſduare. 


as one of the 50 new churches, but not finiſhed 


till 1724, valued at 6001. per ann. and taken out 


of the pariſh of St. Martin's in the Fields. The 
veſtry is ſelect: and the officers are two church- 
wardens, two ſideſmen, eight overſeers, one bur- 
geſs, one aſſiſtant- burgeſs, four conſtables, one 
headborough, four ſurveyors of the highways, 
three ſurveyors of the ſtreets, and ſix ſcavengers *. 

Returning eaſtward we come to Dean-ſtreet, 
Sobo, on the weſt ſide of which ſtreet, in the li- 


berty of VWiſtminſter, is ſituate the pariſh church St. Aun't 


of St. Ann; the pariſh being taken out of S'. 
Martin's, by act of parliament, in 1678. This 
church was finiſhed in 1686, is a rectory, called 
St. Ann's Soho, from its ſituation near Sobo: ſquare, 
valued at about goo l. per ann. including every 
thing, and in the gift of the biſnop of London. 
The veſtry is ſelect: and the officers are two 
burgeſſes, two aſſiſtant-burgeſſes, two church- 
wardens, four collectors for the poor, ſix conſta- 


A work-houſe in the vpper Bavielprivdin capable to con- 
tain 300 poor people. When any of the poor fall ſick, they 
are removed to the infirmary, which is in a ſtreet, called the 
Grarvel-pits, near Broad-ftreet. 

b The remarkable places and things are, Hanover 7 ee 
Groſvenor 5-/quare, in which is the effigies of George I. 
horſeback, in a Roman military habit, and the effigies 8 
horſe gilt all over. A chapel in Conduit-fireet, called Trinity 
chapel. A chapel in May Fair. A chapel at Knight” s-bridge : 
and another near Gro/venor's- fines. Part of Hyde-park. 


Chelſea Waterworks. 
bles, 


oho. 
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bles, four beadles, four ſcavengers, and two ſur- 
veyors of the highways. This pariſh is divided 
into two liberties, | T 

In this pariſh there are three French chapels , 


and Sobo-ſquare, otherwiſe King*s-ſquare, In the 


midſt of which is a garden, incloſed with paliſa- 
does, and king Charles II. on a pedeſtal within a 


| ſmall baſon, in the center. 


Proceeding ſtill eaſtward, we leave Oxford. road, 


and all the new buildings on the north ſide of that 


St. Giles's ſpacious ſtreet, and come to the pariſh church of 


in the 


Fields, 


Southampton; and an alms-houſe for 20 poor wo- 


St. Giles's im the Fields, as ancient as the year 
1222, though not made parochial till the year 


1547; and from a mean, little erection, it is now 


become one of the largeſt and handſomeſt ſtone 
churches in or about this metropolis, finiſhed in 
the year 1733, and accounted one of the moſt 
fimple and elegant of our modern ſtructures, ſitu- 
ate on the ſouth ſide of St. Giles Broad. ſtreet, which, 
and the adjacent parts, was formerly a village. The 
living is computed at 4001. per ann. and it is a 
rectory, in the gift of the lord-chancellor. The 
veltry is ſelect; conſiſting of the rector, two 


church-wardens, and 36 inhabitants: and the 


officers are two church-wardens, 10 overſeers, two 

ſideſmen, five conſtables, 10 headboroughs, 10 

ſurveyors of the highways. and 10 ſcavengers. 
This pariſh includes part of Bloomſbury-ſquare, 


 Lincolns-inn-fields-ſquare, part of Lincolus- inn, a 


Popiſh chapel in Duke-ſtreet, and ſeveral meeting- 
houſes ; a charity-ſchool, endowed by the earl of 


men 
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men at the end of Monmoutb- ſtreet; and a metho- A. P. 
diſt meeting, under the direction of Mr. }/b:tfield. 
The next pariſh to the eaſtward is 87. George's S. George's 

Bloomſbury, ſituated on the north fide at the W. — 
end of Hart. ſtreet, taken out of St. Giles's in the 
Fields, conſecrated in 17 31, and built with ſtone, 
as one of the go new churches, a rectory, valued 
at 400 l. per ann. in the gift of the crown. The 
veſtry is ſelect; and the officers are two church- 
wardens, four overſeers, two ſideſmen, two con- 
ſtables, two headboroughs, and four ſcavengers, 

In this pariſh we obſerve that the effigy of king 
George I. is placed on the top of the church, with 
a wreath of laurel about his head. Here is the 
grand houſe of the duke of Bedford, ſituate on the 

N. fide of Bloomſbury-ſquare. And in Ruſſel-ftreet, The Britiſi 
a little more to the weſt, was Montague-houſe, a —— 
large and magnificent building, once the reſidence 
of the dukes of Montague; but now the repoſitory 
of thoſe books, MSS. and curiofities in art and 
nature, called the Britih Muſeum, which conſiſts 
of an amazing number and variety of curioſities, 
among which are, 
The library of Sir Hans Shane, including 

books of drawings, manuſcripts and 
prints, amounting to about volumes 50000 


Medals and coins ancient and modern 23000 
Cameo's and intaglio's, about 700 
Seals | — — 268 
Veſſels, &c. of agate, jaſper, &c. 542 
Antiquities — 1123 
Precious ſtones, agates, Jaſpers, &c. 2256 


Metals, 


— — 
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A. P. Metals, minerals, ores, &. -— 2725 

£766. Cryſtals, ſpars, &c. — — 1864 

Foſſils, flints, ſtones — 1275 

Earths, ſands, ſalts — — 1035 

| Birumens, ſulphurs, ambers, &c. 399 
Talcs, micæ, &c. — — 388 

Corals, ſpunges, &c. 1421 

Teſtacea, or ſhells, &c. 5843 


Echini, echinitz, &c.!f⸗]ñ- 659 


Aſteriæ, trochi, entrochi, &c. — - 241 
Cruftacez, crabs, lobſters, &. — 363 
Stellæ marine, ſtar- fiſnes, &c. — 


17 

Fiſhes and their parts, &c. I * 
Birds and their parts, eggs and neſts of dif- 

ferent ſpecies — 1172 

Quadrupedes, e. c 1886 

Vipers, ferpents, &c. — 521 

Inſects, &c. — — — 5439 

Vegetables — — 12506 


| Hortus ſiccus, or volumes of dried plants 334 


Humana, as calculi, anatomical preparati- 
ons, &c. 0 * 756 
Miſcellaneous things, natural — 2098 


Mathematical inflruments — — , 55 


From the N. E. corner of Bloomſbury-ſquare 
there opens a way to Queen's-/quare, through South- 


$.George's ampton rot. At the S. W. angle of which ſquare 


Quecn- 
ſquare. 


ſtands the pariſh church dedicated to S/. George the 
Martyr ; a chapel of eaſe to St. Audrew”s Holbourn, 
built in 1706, and made parochial in 1722, by 


virtue of the ſtatute for one of the 30 new churches, 


a rectory, the value uncertain, and in the gift of 
the Montague family, 


The 
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The veſtry is ſele&, conſiſting of 30 gentlemen; 4. D. 
and the officers are two church-wardens, two ſideſ- 1766, 
men, two conſtables, and two headboroughs, 

In this, or Sr. Andrew's pariſh, is Z.amb's-con- 
duit; and in the fields adjoining is the Foundling - Founding 
hoſpital, for expoſed and deſerted children, one of —_ 
the moſt uſeful amongſt all the numerous charities 
that are an honour to this age and nation; and 
raiſed at firſt by voluntary ſubſcriptions, has been 
brought to its preſent greatneſs by the aid of par- 
liament, which at ſeveral times have applied con- 
ſiderable ſums of the nation's money to promote 
the national benefit that may be continually reaped 
from this inſtitution; where children that otherwiſe 

might have been murdered, or left by their pa- 

rents as a burden upon ſociety, are preſerved and 
brought up for the ſervice of his majeſty's navy: 
and the girls to be ſervants and uſeful members of 
W ſociety, | 
Y The next object of oy is Gray ginn, ON Gray 's ins 
che north fide of Holbourn; and Lincoln's: inn, in 
Chancery lane, on the S. ſide of the ſame ſtreet, 
Gray 'i. inn takes its name from the noble family 5 
of Gray, of Wilton, whoſe manſion-houſe ſtood 
upon this ground, that is now divided into three 
courts, and a fpacious garden, open at all times 
for gentee] company; and appropriated ever4ince 
the reign of Edward III. to the ſtudy of the laws | 
The apartments are modern brick buildings : but | 
the chapel is an ancient Gothic ſtructure. i 
Lincoln's-inn, on the weſt ſide of Chancery lane, Lincoln's- { 
| 
| 


ſo called from its being the ſcite of the city Mane _ 
4 ſion 
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A. D. fion of Henry Lacey, earl of Lincoln, is one of * 
1766. four inns of court, and conſiſts of a ſquare, with 
three rows of good buildings, and a fluted Corin- 


thian column in the center. The N. ſide is open 


to the gardens, which are very handſome, and fre- 
quented by genteel company. In this ſquare is 
the Stamp - oſſice, on the welt fide: and at the N. E. 
corner appear the hall and chapel of Gothic archi- 
tecture, built on pillars, with an ambulatory un- 
derneath, and the windows are painted with ſcrip- 
ture pieces at full length. And in the old build- 
ings fronting the garden, is a library of books in 
ſeveral languages and faculties. 

Lincoln's. From the terras of this garden we look into Lin- 

inn Fields. coln's- inn: field, Which is the largeſt, and now one 


of the moſt beautiful ſquares in the world, origi- | 
nally laid out by Inigo Jones: whoſe ſides are the 


exact meaſure of the great pyramid of Egypt. 
Clerken= Paſſing forward acroſs Holbourn, down Gray's« 
Vell. inn: lane, and turning to the N. E. we come to 


Clerkenwell, ſo called from Clerbs-well, in Ray-ftreet, 


and once the {cite of a nunnery, founded about 
the year 1100. Which was diſſolved by king 
Henry VIII. and their church was immediately 

St. James's made parochial, This church, dedicated to Sr. 

well, ; a James, is a very heavy ſtructure, partly Gothic, and 
partly Tuſcan; yet a modern building. It is a cu- 
racy, in the gift of the pariſh, and the ſtipend is 
no more than 41. 19s. 10d. 

On the N. E. fide of this church is ſtill to be 
ſeen ſome remains of the old nunnery, as, part of 
the ambulatory, conſiſting of fix arches, and the 

NUNS 
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nuns hall, now converted into a workſhop: and 4. * | 
the garden on the eaſt was formerly the CEmetoly ® 
belonging to the convent. 

The veſtry is general : and the officers are two 
church-wardens, four ſideſmen, four overſeers, 
five conſtables, nine headboroughs, two ſurveyors 


of the highways, and four ſcavengers. 

In Clerkenwell-green ſtands the New-priſon, for New g. 
criminals in the county of Middleſex. And in the 
cloſe is a Bridewell, for the confinement and cor- 
rection of idle, diſorderly, &c. perſons. Near 
the road to Hlington, to the northward of this 
green and cloſe are ſeveral ſpaws, viz. the London- 
ſpaw, Bannige-wells, and the New-river-bead and 
water-works ; cloſe to which is the place of public 
amuſement known by the name of Sadler*s-wells, 
and New Tunbridge-wells, or Iſlington-ſpaw. 

A little to the eaſt from St. Fames's church there 
once ſtood the houſe of the Knights-hoſpitallers, of 
St. Jobn of Feruſalem, diſſolved by king Henry VIII. 
and the church was pulled down in the year 1550, 
by the duke of Somerſet, to build his own palace 
in the Strand. The ſcite of this houſe and appur- 
tenances is now St. John's. ſquare, at the E. end of 
which is a chapel dedicated to St. Jobn, endowed st. John's 
of late years by one Mr. Micbell. There ſtill re- Wel. | 
main two gates into this court or ſquare, which | ji 
bear the marks of great antiquity; but that on 
the ſouth is the largeſt, and is called S. Johns. gate; 
and through that we proceed to Sr. Fobn's-ſtreet, 
at the S. end of which ſtands Hicks*s-hall, the ſeſ- Hicks's- 


ſions-houſe for the county of Middleſex juſtices. 
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| A.D. Of which we have made mention in our hiſtory. 

| 1700 See vol. ii. D 120- - 

N Leaving Smithjield on the S. we come through a 
narrow lane to the Charter-houſe, of which founda- 
tion we have given an account in vol. ii. p. 109. 

Let it only be noted that the buildings of this 
houſe are rude and irregular : but the ſquare in the 
front is very neat, and well covered with gentle- 
mens houſes on the S. and W. ſides, 

Old. ſtreet. Croſſing Pickax-ftreet we come into Old. ſtreet, a 
long road to Shoreditch, on the north ſide of London, 
and lined with ſeveral good nen and factories 
on both ſides. 

St. Luke's Near the weſt end there is a ine And about 

church. 1 
the center, between that and the city road, which 
runs. out of it to Iington, there ſtands one of the 
zo new churches, dedicated to St. Lute, and taken 
out of the pariſh of St. Giles Cripplegate, The 
ſteeple is a fluted obeliſk, running a very great 
height, and terminated by a ball and fane. Ir is 
a rectory, endowed with 1201. to be paid annu- 

ally by the church-wardens, and the intereſt of 
35001: laid out in fee ſimple; in the gift of the 
dean and chapter of 87, Paul; and not to be held 

in commendam. | 

Tindal's In this pariſh is Tiudal's, or the Gang, buri- 

men al- ground, and the Artillery- ground adjoining, and 

Artillery- both lying weſtward between the Doghouſe-bar-road 


b. Loles and Bunbil-row. And on the eaſt fide, at the N. 3 

| hoſpital. end of Upper Moorfelds, ſtands the late foundation plago 
of St. Luke*s-hoſpital for incurable lunatics, on ia a 
Windmill-hill,, Cloſe adjoining to the north ſide of diches, 


which Vi 


* 
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which hoſpital is the celebrated houſe called the A. P. 
Foundery, which was originally uſed by a founder 8 9885 
in his trade, but now more remarkable for being ray 
the chief methodiſt- meeting under the direction 
of the Rev. Jobn Weſley, M. A 

A little: to the N. E. of St. Luke's church, near Poſt-houſe 
the PeP-bouſe * , there is a noble charity called the 
French. hoſpital, incorporated by king George I. in 
1718, where 146 poor men and women, at leaſt, 
are ſupplied with all the neceſſaries of life. Here 

is a ſeparate apartment for lunatics. | 

At the eaſt end of Old. ſtreet, there is the vi- 
lage of Hoxton : on the ſouth ſide of the road Whit- 
ſtands another methadiſt-meeting, called Mr. Iii nook cy 
feld's tabernacle, a different congregation from 
Mr. Yeſley's. And on the north fide is the village Hoxton, 
of Hoxton, called Hocbeſton, in Doom's-day book, at 
the conqueſt. In which is a market-place, and 
two very handſome capacious ſquares. At the N. 
W. angle there ſtands Aſte's, or the Haberdaſber s- Haberdaſ. 
hoſpital, founded by Robert Aſte, Eſq; for 20 men l. 
and as many boys, to be boarded and lodged : 
and is eſteemed to be the completeſt building of 
its kind in the kingdom. Each man has three 
rooms and 31. a year: beſides food, and a gown 
once in two ycars. 

This village lies in the pariſh of Sboredi teh ®, 


whoſe church ſtands on the eaſt ſide of Sborediticb- 


8 This was the city lazaretto, which conſiſled of ſeveral 
tenements for the rec _—_ of ſuch as were infected by the 
plague in the year 16 
So called not — Fane Share, boi is vulgarly ſaid to die 
in a ditch about this place ; bur from the nr of the Shor- 
diches, once lords of this manor, © 


Vor. IV, Ee Sreet, 
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A. P. ſtreet; near Hackney-road, an ancient foundation be- 
fore the reign of Henry II. but rebuilt, A. D. 
1735, at the expence of the pariſn, with an ele- 
gant, light, and lofty ſteeple. It is ſaid to he both 
a rectory and vicarage; but be that as it will, the 
profits are ſaid to amount to 280 l. per ann. at 
leaſt: ſome ſay 350 l. including all perquiſites . 
. e e 


e In Kingſland road is a very handſome and beautiful ſchool 
built by ſubſcription, in the year 1722, in which there are 
apartments for a maſter and miſtreſs, who have 100 children 
under their care, viz. 50 boys and 50 girls, who are main- 
tained by ſubſcriptidn, are cloathed yearly, and have books 
provided for them. Ef ES, 
Near Hartan are fix alms-houſes, containing 12 rooms for 
the widows of 12 weavers, each of whom has 11. per ann. 
paid quarterly, and 24 buſhels of coals. | 3 
Near to theſe are 12 alms-houſes for 12 poor widows, of 
+ Shoreditch pariſh, each of whom has 4 I. per ann. and one 
ſack of coals; founded by judge Fuller. 8 
Alſo eight alms houſes, where eight poor widows of this 
< + pariſh have 58. per month, and half a chaldron of coals 
/ yearly; founded and endowed by. Jobn Walter, citizen and 
draper of London ©, OP, | | 
. Likewiſe fx. houſes for fix poor men (or for men and their 
Wives] of this pariſh, each of whom has 11. a year; the gift 
of Allen Badger, Eſq; anno 1698. EL, pM 
Northward from the above, in Hoxſon town, are two alms- 
houſes built by Mr. Bear more. 5 | 
On the eaſt ſide of King ſſand road are 12 alms-houſes, given 
by Mr. Samuel Harwar, citizen and draper of London, built in 
the year 4713; in fix of them the drapers company put in 
12 POP LIP WT . 2 | Ws : 
decayed freemen, or their wives, and-the other ſix are filled 
up by the pariſh. Every one has a load of coals yearly, and 
658. per month, paid: by the drapers company. , _ 
Near to theſe, in the ſame road, are 14 handſome well-built 
- koules, and a chapel, founded by Sir Robert Fafferiss, knight 
and alderman, and lord- mayor of London in 1686, who died 
in the month of February 1703. Theſe houſes were built in 
the year 1713. in each of which are four rooms and a cellar, 
ſo that they contain 56 poor people. He likewiſe left 15 l. 
per ann. to a miniſter to read prayers every day, and preach 
on Sundays; and hechas two rooms in one of the houſes. Hy 
ce will of the donor, each of the poor people has 1 I. 10s. 
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* The next pariſh f. ke Jae hamlef Of. N, ch. 
gen erected intq à pariſh. by ct of parliament, 1 # 
in 14 George II. taken; from Szepney,, the mother N i 
church, and dedicated to St. Matthew,.. Since — Wil 
which the village of Bethnal;green, has greatly in- 19 
creaſed both in. buildings, and number of inhabi- k 
tants of abilities and reputation; in the whole rl 
amounting to 15000 and upwards, including the ii 
ſtreets of; weavers, that run down quite to Shore- 1 
ditch church-wall. At the S. E. angle of this Fimer's- 1 
pariſh, in the Dug-rom, the Trinity- bouſe have an — 6 
alms-houſe, founded by one Mr. Fiſber, for ſea- 
mens widows: and at the N. E. extremity the Bonner's- 
bloody Banner, biſhop of London, had a houſe, ws 
where he was wont to torture the Proteſtants; 
which, though now converted into many Aneliing 
houſes, retains the name of Bonner's ball. 
If we ſuryey from Sboraditeb church ſouthward, 
we traverſe Spital- fields, and the parts, adjacent, the 
grand ſeat; of the weaving trade and manufacture | 
in all branches., In which we find the liberty of Norton 
Norton Falgate, containing. about 200 houſes. It FR" 
is extra- parochial, for the inhabitasts maintain 
their own, poor, and marry and bury where they 
pleaſe. But they generally make uſe of a chapel, 
built. originally for them near Segen. by Sir 
George, I peeler, pre bendary of. Durham... 
Spitalfields was originally a hamlet. belonging to Spitalfieldy 
the pariſh. of S/. Dunſtan Shepng :- but. now is a pa- 
per quarter; and ſomewhat more, paid by the ironmongers 
company, of which he was a member. Fhe women are cloath- 
ed in blue, and the men have gowns with hanging ſleeves of 


the ſame colour. The donor's effigies is curiouſly carved, and 
placed i in the front of the chapel. 


Ee 2 riſh, 


. 
7 
* 


1566. 


 HisTory and Survey of 
riſh, ſo made by act of parliament i in 1723. In 


which year the foundation of their church was laid, 


and in 1729 it was finiſhed, and dedicated to our 


Saviour, by the name Chriſt-church Spitlefields, This 


| is one of the 50 new Churches, built of ſtone, with 


a very high ſteeple: in which is a fine ring of 


bells. 
be paid by the church-wardens, and the produce 


It is a rectory, endowed with 1251. to 


of 3oool. laid out in purchaſe of lands, &c. in 


fee ſimple. 
The veſtry conſiſts of thoſe who have ſerved or 


fined for overſeers of the poor: and the officers 


are two church-wardens, 12 auditors of accompts, 
flöour overſeers, one ſideſman, one conſtable, nine 


Market. 


Neetings. 


St. Mary 
White- 
chapel, 


headborovghs, one ſurveyor of the highways, four 
ſcavengers, two ur EN of the ſtreets, and one 


aleconner. 


; This pariſh enjoys the privilege of a market ; 


which is of great reputation for all ſorts of provi- 
ſions. And here are no leſs than four French 
churches ; and a French hoſpital in Grey-eagle-ftreet, 


and a quakers meeting in Quaker street. 


To the S. E. we proceed into V hitecbapel road, 
and on the ſouth ſide, at the ſtones end, ſtands 
the pariſh church, dedicated to St. Mary, founded 


about the year 1329, as a chapel of eaſe to Sep- 


my. The preſent church, rebuilt in the year 1673, 
is of brick, ornamented with ſtone ruſtic work at 


5 corners: but is a very coarſe, irregular build- 


ing. It is a rectory, worth about 3501. per ann. 


in the gift of Brazen-noſe college, Oxon, The 


veltry is general. 


In 


contri 
fitted 


conſta 
out-pz 
mende 
day or 
above 
hoſpit: 
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In Whitechapel road is a court, called his ma- A. D. 
, | 1766. 
jeſty's court of record for the manor of Stepnq, for. 
trial of debts under 51. contracted within the ſaid pel. court. 
manor. Here is alſo a priſon, for debtors, called Priſon. 
Whitechapel-priſon., Here are two free-ſchools in Free ſchool 
one houſe, erected at the proper coſts and charges 
of Raiph Davenant, rector of this pariſh. 
On the ſouth ſide of Whitechapel are fix alms- Alms- 
houſes, containing 12 rooms for 12 poor widows ante 
of this pariſh, each of whom has gl. 4s. per 
ann. and a chaldron of coals, founded by William 
Meggs, Eſq; 
On the ſame ſide, more to the eaſtward, is cut 
a new road to Canon. ſtreet, Ratchf highway : and London- 
between that and Mile-end turnpike, facing White- "*? 228 
chapel priſon, is the London: boſpital, formerly call- 
ed the London-infirmary, begun in the year 1740, 
in Preſcot fireet, Goodman's-fields, This building, 
raiſed and ſupported by voluntary ſubſcriptions and 
contributions, is plain, elegant, and commodious, 
fitted up with 160 beds for patients, which are 
conſtantly full, beſides an unlimited number of 
out- patients: and all accidents, whether recom- 
mended or not, are received at any hour of the 
day or night. By which means, there have been 
above 150,000 diſtreſſed objects relieved in this 
hoſpital ſince the year 1740. | 
Proceeding eaſtward, we enter the hamlet of Mile-end 
Mile-end Old ton, in the pariſh of Ss. Dunſtan's dib. 
Stepney : in which we ſee the ſpirit of building 
carried on with ſuch alacrity, that the great road 
from Mile- end turnpike to Bom is almoſt cloſed in 
Ee 3 on 


Public 
buildings. 


Ne er, 


HIs TRY a4 SURVE T of | 


on boch fideb wich regular well built britk houſes; 
and well inhabited by people of good circum- 
ſtances} Beſides the ſeveral public buildings, viz. 
| The ſkinners alms-houſes, the Triniry alths-houſes, | 


vintners \alins-houſes:* Fullel's alms-houſes: the 
Portupurze Fotos old burial ground, (behind which 
lies the Ditch eros burial-ground) Bancroft's alms- 
houſes, and the Portugireze Jews new burial- ground. 

And about” 300 yards mote to the eaſt; there is 
the reſervoir. for the Vt hann waterworks, to ſup- 
ply the adjacent parts: which fll lie on the N. ſide 
of Mile. end road. On the ſouth fide ſtands the 
watchheuſe at the N. end of Stepney: green, which 


is a place ôf gõod repute for its wholeſome ſitua- 


tion, foil, and - air, and for buildings and inhabi- 


tants; moſt 6f them being people of fortune. 


$tepney 
town. 


Church. 


At the 8. end of this green lies the village of 
Stent or $1thon-heath, or Stiben's-heath, whoſe 
antiquity and importance in former times may be 
collected from its being once the reſidence of kings, 
the ſeat of Parliament, whieh was held there, and 
the place where the deans of St. Paul's had their 
eountry-· manſion. Some faint remains of which 
are ſtill to be cen. At the W. entrance from the 
fields ſtamds an independent meeting. 1 

On the eaſt ſide of this vane f ſtands the pa- 
riſh church dedicated tõ St. Dunſſon, within a ＋ 
cious cemetty. remarkable fer tomb- ſtones. 


no where appears when this church was — 


but from he frequent nientlon ' made of it in an- 


cient hiſtory, it appears to have been a Saxon foun- 


dation, and was for _— ages called the Church 
| | of 


— —— — 
, — — 
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of all Saints. However, this preſent ſtructure does D. 4. 
not carry the tokens of a greater age than about Pe 
the reign of Edward IV. The living, before the 
pariſh was divided jnto the ſeveral pariſhes of &. 
Mary le Baw, St. Anue's Lime bouſe, St. Paul's Shads 
woll, St. George's in the Eaſt, St. Mary i lutec bapels 
St. John's Wapping,: Cbriſt's church Spitlefields, and St 
Matt heco Bethnal. green, and was of very extraordi- 
nary value: but now it being reduced to the ham» 
let of. Poplar and Blackwall, half of the hamlet 
of Ratcliff, the hamlets of Mile-end old town, and 
zewtown; the living is alſo reduced to about 300l. + «: 
per ann. in the gift of Brazen-yoſe-college, Oxon. | 
The veſtry is ſelect, conſiſting of a certain num» 
ber of repreſentatives choſen by each hamlet, and 
the church-wardens for the time being. 

The hamlet of Poplar and Blackwall make a long poplar and 
ſtreet upwards of a mile in length; inhabited by ®!<vall. 
ſeafaring people, and ſuch as are concerned in ſhip- 
building, and a number of publicans. Blackwall 

is noted for the mooring of Indiamen at the ſtairs ; 
and for a conſiderable ſhip-yard, wherein many 
-Eaſt Indiamen are both laid up and built. About 
the middle of Poplar, on the N. fide is a ſet of 
alms-houſes; founded for widows of ſeamen in the 
India ſervice. To which is annext a capacious 
chapel, ſerving, with the company's permiſſion, 
for the ruſes of a chapel of eaſe to this part of 
Stepney pariſh, = 
Returning hence.weſtward, and along the north Limehouſe 
ſide of the Thames, we come to the pariſh of Lime- | 
 beuſe, formerly a village, in which is one of the 50 
new n The foundation was laid in 1712, 
E e 4 but 


A. D. 
1766. 


Coopers 


alms- 


1 
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but it was not finiſhed till 1929. It is dedicated 
to St. Anne, built of ſtone, and in a fingular manner 
from all other churches.z but too expenſive. It is a 
rectory, valued at 601. to be paid annually to the 


rector by the church-wardens, and the produce of 


the ſum of 35001. given by parliament to pur- 
chaſe an eſtate in fee ſimple; in the gift of Brazen- 
noſe-college, Oxon. The veſtry conſiſts of ſuch 
only as pay 28. per month to the poor. 

In this pariſh are ſeveral docks for building and 
repairing ſhips, &c. 
. Proceeding weſtward we arrive at Ratcliff-croſs, 


honſes and Near Which, in Broad-ſreet, is a ſchool, allo a ſet 


ſchool]. 


Church. 


of alms-houſes, with a chapel, founded by Nicholas 


_ Gibſon in 1537, and left in truſt to the cooper's com- 


pany, with a conſiderable eſtate for their ſupport. - 
At the N. W. angle of Schoolhouſe-lane is a not- 

ed Quaters meeting in Brook-ſtreet : and cloſe ad- 

Joining is Mr. Bewlcs's crown-glaſs manufactory, 


commonly called Cock-hill glaſs houſe. 
Shadwell, 


Thepariſh of Shadwell * joins to Ratchff on the W. 
end, and is remarkable for its church, water-works, 


a market, and the great manufactory of ropes car- 


ried on in Sun Tavern-fields, and places adjacent. 
The pariſh church, dedicated to St. Paul, was 

built in 1656, and taken from Stepney, and made 

parochial in the year 1666, ſituate on the S. ſide 


oft the Ih12b-freet; and à rectory, valued at 120 l. per 


ann. in che gitt of the dean and chapter of St. Paul's. 
Here is a good charity-ſchool ; and two diſſent- 
ing meeting houſes. | 


Or St. Chats evcll, ſo called from a well that ill lies bu- 
ried under a pillar near the 8. W. corner of the church, within 
the church-yard, formerly dedicated to St. Chad. 

- Eo | Further 
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Further weſtward, on the E. ſide of Canon flrect, A. D. 
ſtands the pariſh church of St. George in the Kaſt, Wo 2 
finiſhed in the year 1729; one of the 30 new in _—_ 
churches, taken out of Sr. Dunſtan's Stepney, and 
containing all that part called the hamlet of Wap- 
ping Stepney : it is called Si. George's Middleſex, a 
maſſy ſtone , ſtructure, erected in a very ſingular 
taſte ; with the floor raiſedy a conſiderable. height 
above the level of the ground. It is a rectory, and 
if we can credit the clerk's account, it is not worth 
leſs than 300 l. per ann, The veſtry conſiſts. 4 | 
ſuch as pay 2s. per month to the poor. 

In this pariſh we find a turnpike at the N. 5 
of Canon ſtreet; two ſquares, in one of which is a 
Swedes. church, and in the other a Danes church; Swedes 
tuo meeting houſes of the Anabapriſt perſuaſion; — 
and a noble foundation for poor boys and girls by church. 
Mr. Raine, brewer; it is ſituate in Fowden-fields, \ Raines 
Old Gravel-lane, for 30 boys and 5o girls. And Hoſpital, 
the ſame gentleman, in 1737, did alſo found an 


hoſpital near to the ſaid ſchool, and erected a hand- 


ſome commadious brick building for 48 girls, to 
be taken out of the ſaid ſchool to be kept to work, 
&c. till fit for ſervice; and 1001. to be given 
every May-day to portion one of thoſe girls, choſen 
by lot, to be married on that day. 

From hence croſſing Old Gravel- lane, we come 8t. John's 
to the pariſh church of Sr. Jobn Wapping, ſeparated r 
from St. Mary's Whitechapel, by act of parliament 
in 5 and 6 William and Mary, which made it pa- 
rochial. The old chapel being greatly decayed, 
the inhabitants have lately pulled it down, and 
built a ſubſtantial and commodious church, about 

300 


HISTORY and SURVEY of, Ge. 


A. P. 300 feet E. from the former, on the N. ſide of 


Mapping: fireet. It is a rectory, in the gift of Bra- 

zen-noſe college, Oxon, and valued at 1301. per ann. 

raiſed upon the inhabitants by an equal pound - rate *; 
This brings us, through the Hermitage, to: $1 


Catherine's, which was originally an hoſpital, found. 


ed by queen Maud, A. D. 1140; for a maſter, 
three brethren, 10 poor women, and fix poor 
clerks. After which it received other benefactions, 


and was exempt from epiſcopal juriſdiction, till 


this houſe was ſuppreſſed by king Henry VIII. 
And when king Edward VI. re-eſtabliſhed it upon 
the preſent conſtitution of a maſter, three brethren, 
with 401. each, three ſiſters, with 201. each, and 
10 beads-women, with 8]. per ann. each; toge- 
ther with the extra produce of their eſtates, which 
is kept and divided by the maſter and brethren; 
this church was made collegiate, and put under the 


Jt Juriſdiction of the biſhop of London. The queen 


roy a maſter. 
With. which 1 finiſh this ſarvey, hawk with 


great exactneſs laid down every fact and thing that 

deſerves notice, and dmitted nothing that was found 

material, and. could be ge within the 
compaſs of theſe four volumes. | 


b Remarkable ce and things are, TION Her. 
ee. Bridge and dock, and 3 9. 

In Cock alley, near che pariſh church, is a charity- {cool for 
40 boys, who have learning and cloaths by ſubſcription. | 

Near the ſame alley there is aſchoal for 20 girls. 
_ Six poor children of this pariſh are educated at the free-ſchoo! 
erected in the pariſh of Allballoaus Barkin: purſuant to the will 
* alderman :ch/on, bearing date the: ern of . 1686. 
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N the eaſt of this vaſt metropolis, and in Deptford. 
the county of Kent, we might take into our 
ſurvey the two great villages of Deptford and Green- 
wich. The former of which confiſts of two large 
parifhes, well inhabited, and is otherwiſe well ſup- 
ported by the trade of ſnhip- building which is car- 
ried on in the king's yard, and by "the great har- 
bour for Eaſt India, and other large mercantile 
ſhips, that moor along the ſhore of this village. 
| Greenwich, a large town alſo, conſiſting of one Greenwich 
pariſh ; but is rather a town for pleaſure than 
trade : was once the ſeat of kings, and is now 
rendered more ſuperb by the ropalholpital: which, Hoſpital. 
by the beneficence of king Charles II. and king 
William III. has been erected and eſtabliſhed in a 
moſt cjegant taſte, for the entertainment of ſuper- 
annuated and diſabled ſeamen 1n the king's ſervice. 
But this magnificent ſtruEture will be better exhi- 
bited to the « eye in the copper-plate annext, chan 
it is poſſible for words to deſcribe it. 
From this hoſpital, ſouthward, lies, on the de- Park. 
clivity of a high hill, Greemwich-park, which 1s 
{till a royal tenure, and open for the recreation of 
all that behave with decency and good manners. 
This park, ſouthward, opens into Blackheath ; Black- 
a large common, on the great road to Canterbury . 
and Dover, celebrated for its good and wholeſome 
air, which has occaſioned the building of many 
good houſes by noblemen and gentlemen, abour 
and upon it. Bur Sir Gregory Page's, which ſtands Sir Grego- 
at a convenient diſtance from the W., ſide of the ry Page's 
great road, is moſt worthy the attention of ſuch 
as delight in elegant buildings; whoſe elevation 
ou have annext. 
On the N. ſide of the Thames, and not far from Epping 
the great eaſtern road to Herwich, there is a much torclt. 
larger 
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larger common, called Epping-foreft; a royal te- 
nure alſo; of a very great extent. On this chace, 
or foreſt, there are now ſeveral villages and many 


| Lord F * fine ſeats. Amongſt which, that built by the late 
no lord Caſtlemain, and now called the earl of Tilney's 


Hackney. 


Iſlington. 


ſeat, is accounted the moſt elegant; and is gene- 
rally viſited by the curious, who are much taken 
with both its architecture, pleaſant ſituation in the 


heart of a foreſt, and its delightful extenſive 


ardens. | 
On the N. ſide of London, are the great and 
opulent villages of 7Jackney, Hummerton, and Clap- 


on; which are united by contiguous buildings, 


and cover more ground, and contain more houſes, 
and wealthy inhabitants, than many cities; tho? 
they make but one pariſh, whoſe church is dedi- 
cated to S/. John, a vicarage founded before the 
year 1317, lituate on the eaſt ſide of Church-freet, 


and valucd at 4001. per ann. with a ſelect veitry *. 


As we proceed to the weſtward, we paſs through 
King fiand, (where there is a lock- hoſpital for ve- 
nereal complaints) to MHingtor. another extenſive 
and opulent village, and remarkable for the ſweet- 
neſs of the air, which brings many citizens to 
lodge in it, for their health, and contributes 
chiefly to the increaſe of new buildings upon that 
ipot. Here is a very handiome new church, de- 
dicated to the virgin Mary. The living is an im- 
propriation, in the gift of Sir —— $Szonebouſe, and 
the veſtry is general. 


From 
= The bounds of this pariſh are as follow: a 
Cami iage- heath near the watch houſe is the ſouth bounds. 

The welt is the Spital houſe, in King ſand-road, and taketh 
in the eait ſide of che road throvgh Neatington. Ihe north 
bounds are the lower part of Stamf rd hill, next {ottenham. 


The eaſt is Temple-mills, which were tormerly powder mills, 


and wee blown up, but now are lead-mills. 

d This Þariſh, (Which is reckoved to be 16 miles 'n cir- 
cumieience) begins at the turnpike, and taxes in all he town 
of ingen onthe right hand going from Landon; and on the 
left hand from the Nag's-head corner; alio the back road, 
8 EE | Upper 
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From the S. W. corner of this village, runs a A. P. 


new road, behind the liberties of Meſtminſter and 
Hyde park, to Kenſington, leaving Highgate, Ham- 
ſtead, Pancras, and the large town of Marybone, 
on the north. | 


1766. 


Kenſington is a large populous village, but moſt Kenſing- 
celebrated for the royal palace, and gardens, three n. 
miles and a half in compaſs. The palace, in Palace. 


which king William, queen Anne, and king George 
I. and II. greatly delighted, is repreſented in the 
copper- plate annextz and contains very grand 
apartments and ſome good pictures; but in point 
of architecture, will not bear any examination: 
this, as St. Fames's palace, being contrived rather 
for convenience, than outward grandeur. 


To the ſouth of Ken/ington lies, on the banks Chelſea. 


of the Thames, another large, populous, and gen- 


teel village, called Chelſea; and well known for Hoſpital. 


that royal foundation and noble edifice, of which 
you have a view annext ; begun by king Charles 
II. carrried on by king James II. and finiſhed by 
William III. for the reception and entertainment 
of invalids in the land ſervice. It conſiſts of a 
vaſt range of buildings, that form three large 
ſquares; built by Sir Criſtopber Wren; and an air 
of neatneſs and elegance is obſervable in them all. 
This houſe is called a garriſon, and all the mem- 
bers are bound ro do duty in their turn. It con- 
ſiſts of a governor, lieutenant-governor, a major, 
36 officers, 34 lighthorſemen, 30 ſerjeants, 48 
corporals and drums, and 336 private men: be- 
ſides about 10, ooo out- penſioners, who are intitled 
to 7 l. 128. 6d. a year: all which is ſupported 


by a poundage deducted out of the pay of the 


army, and one day's pay once a year from each 


Upper and Lower Holloway, the Devil's-lane and houſe, High- 
berry-barn, Canbury-hou/e, Cream-hall, Stroud green, the Board- 
ed. river, part of King ſand-road, with the chapel and Lock- 
houſe, three parts of Newington-green, Mount-jlea/ant, Roſe- 
mary-branch, and the Alder-walk. 


officer 
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P yſic gar- 


den. 


Ranelagh. 


Vauxhall- 


gardens. 


ADDENDSA 


officer and common ſoldier. All deficiencies are 
made good by parliament. 2 

About the center of this town, the apothecaries 
of London have a very large phyſic garden, en- 
riche d with a vaſt variety of domeſtic and exotic 
plants, given to them by. Sir Hans Sloane. 

Here Alſo, to the S. E. of the hoſpital, we ſee 
Ranelegh-gardens : which is one of thoſe public 
places of pleaſure about thts metropolis, which is 
not to be equalled in all Europe. The gardens 
are beautiſul; but the amphitheatre is much 
more to be admired. It is a circular building, 
whoſe external diameter is 18g feet. Round the 
whole is an arcade, and over that a pallery and 
baluſtrade, (to admit the Company into the upper 
boxes) except where the entrances break the con- 
tinuity, Over this are the windows, (as exhibited 
in the copper-late) and jt terminates with the 
roof. The internal diameter is 130 feet, and the 
architecture of the inſide correſponds with the 
outſide; except that over every column, between 
the windows, termini ſupport the roof. In the 
middle of the area is a chimney, with four faces, 
which makes it warm and comfortable in cold 
weather. The orcheſtra fills up the place which 
was originally one of the entrances. The orche- 
ſtra then ſtood in the centre, where the chimney 
is at preſent. The entertainment conſiſts of a fine 
band of muſic, with an organ, and ſome of the 
beſt voices: and the regale 3 is tea and coffee, in- 
cluded in the money paid. for entnanc. 
Acrols the Thames, in a S. E. direction, we 
come to Vauxhall, a village, about two miles from 
London: briage, in the pariſh of Lambeth, and 
county of Surry, Celebrated alſo. over all Europe, 
for the pleaſantneſs and elegance of the gardens, 
and entertainment, with which the town are gen- 
teely furniſhed during the ſummer ſeaſon. And 


what adds to their reputation, they were, per- 


— the firſt recreation of the kind in the whole 
world. 
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world. Of whole beauties, the following account A. P. 
may ſuffice to give che diſtant reader ſome general 1766. 


ider 1 11 t 
A noble gravel walk, about 900 1 in 1 length, 


* on each ſide, with very lofty trees, which 


form. a fine viſta, leads from the great gate, and 


is terminated by a landſcape of the country, a 
beautiful: lawn of meadow ground, and a grand 
Cotbic obeliſ. At the: corners of the obeliſk are 
painted a number of ſlaves chained, and over them 
this, infeription ; IP 

= SPECTATOR 

BLOODS 
ob. 6: $8D ; MOLEST.U S. 

To the right of this walk, and a few ſteps 
within the garden, is a ſquare, which, from the 
number of trees planted 1 in it, is called the Grove - 
an the middle, of it is, a magnificent orcheſtra of 
Gothic, conſtruction, ornamented with carvings, 
niches, &c. the dome of which is ſurmounted with 
a plume of feathers, the creſt of the Prince of 
Wales. In fine weather, the muſical entertainments 
are performed here. At the upper extremity of 
this orcheſtra, a very fine organ is erected, and 
at the foot of it are the ſeats and deſks for the mu- 
ſicians, placed dots circular form, leaving a 
vacancy at the f front for the vocal performers. 
The concert is opened with inſtrumental muſic, at 


1 4 


ſix o'clock, which having, continued about half an 


hour, the company are entertained with a ſong; 
and in this manner ſeveral other ſongs are perform- 
ed, with ſonatas or concertos between each, till 
the cloſe of the Wettingen, which is generally 
about ten o clock. 2 
A curious, piece of . is exhibited, 
about nine o lock, in a hollow. on the left hand, 
about half way up the walk already deſcribed, re- 
preſenting a beautiful landſcape in perſpective, with 
2 miller's houſe, A water-mill, and a caſcade. 

The grove-is. illuminazed. ig the evening with 
1 about 


29 +.4 zo 
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A. P. about 1300 glaſs lamps; in the front of the or- 
1700. cheſtra they are contrived to form three triumphal 
aarches, and are all lighted as it were in a moment. 
In cold or rainy weather, the muſical perform- 

ance is in a rotunda, which is 70 feet in diameter, 

on the left ſide of the entrance into the gardens, 

nearly oppoſite to the orcheſtra. Along the 


| 

| 

front, next the grove, is a piazza, formed by a 

range of pillars, under which is the entrance from t 

the grove. The front of the cieling is ſupported 

by four columns of the Tonic order, embelliſhed F 

with foliage from the baſe a conſiderable way up- { 

wards, and the remaining part of the ſhaft, to the t 

capital, is finely wreathed with a Gothic baluſtrade, ( 

where boys are repreſented aſcending it. C 

In the center hangs a magnificent chandelier, 

11 feet in diameter, containing 72 lamps in three 1 

rows. The top is a dome, ſlated on the outſide, C 

and painted within in the reſemblance of a ſhell. { 

| The roof is ſo contrived that ſounds never vibrate J 

| under it. A part of the rotunda is laid open for 2 

receiving a ſaloon, and its entrance here is formed 

| and decorated with columns, like thoſe in the t 

1 front of the orcheſtra. In the roof, which is arch- it 

| ed and elliptic, are two little cupolas, in a pecu- a 
| liar taſte; and in the ſummit of each is a ſky- 

light, divided into ten compartments ; the frames t 
g are in the Gotbic ſtyle: each cupola is adorned | 

with paintings ; Apollo, Pan, and the muſes, are N 

in one; and Neptune, with the ſea-nymphs, in the tl 

other. Above each cupola is an arch, divided 0 

; into compartments; from the center of each, which tl 

is a rich Gothic frame, deſcends a large chandelier, a 

| in the form of a baſket of flowers. Adjoining is 

to the walls are ten three-quarter columns. 'r 

Between theſe columns are four paintings, by et 

Hayman: the firſt repreſents the ſurrender of Mon- 

treal, in Canada, to the Britiſh army commanded b 

by general Amberſt. On a commemorating ſtone, * 

at one corner of the piece, is this inſcription :- v 


POWER l 


D E N 
OWER EXER 
EST OUT 
MERCY SHEWNI! 
| MDCCLX. 

The ſecond repreſents Britannia holding in her 

hand a medallion of his preſent majeſty, and ſit- 
ting on the right hand of Neptune in his chariot 
drawn by ſea-horſes, who ſeem io partake in the 
triumph for the defeat of the French fleet (repre- 
fented on the back-ground) by Sir Edward Hawke, 
November 10, 1759. The third repreſents lord 
Clive receiving the. homage of the nabob: and 
the fourth, Britannia diſtributing laurels ro lord 
Granby, lord Albemarle, lord Townſhend, and the 
colonels Monckton, Coote, &c. 
The entrance into this ſaloon from the gardens 
is through a Gothic portal. The pavillions or al- 
coves are ornamented with paintings from the de- 
ſigns of Mr. Hayman and Mr. Hogarth, on ſub- 
jects adapted to the place; and each pavillion has 
a table in it, that will hold ſix or eight perſons. 

The pavillions continue in a ſweep, which leads 
to a beautiful piazza, and a colonnade 300 feet 
in length, in the form of a ſemi- circle, of Gothic 
architecture, embelliſhed with rays. 

This ſemi- circle leads to a ſweep of pavillions 
that terminate in the great walk. 

Near the center of the garden, is a croſs gravel 
walk, formed by ſtately trees on each ſide. On 
the right hand it is terminated by the trees which 
ſhade the lover's walk, and at the extremity on 
the left, is a beautiful landſcape painting of ruins 
and running water. At each end of another walk 
is a beautiful painting; one is a building, with a 
ſcaffold and a ladder before it, which has often deceiv- 
ed the eye; the other is a view ina Chineſe garden. 
The principal part of all theſe walks forms the 
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AINED, 


boundaries of wilderneſſes, compoſed of trees; 


which ſhoot to a great height, and are all incloſed 


with an eſpalier, in the Chineſe taſte, 
Vor. IV, Fi IN D EX. 
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| x: 
C T of common- council to 
regulate proviſions, vol. i. 
199. Againſt uſurers, p. 268. 
or keeping the fabbath, p. 358. 
For repairing the city walls, p. 
406. Concerning fairs, &c. 
Confirmed and repealed by par- 
liament, p. 436. To disfran- 
chiſe freemen and apprentices, 
P. 471. 
of conſervacy, p. 494. To pre- 
vent luxury, p. 499, vol. ii. p. 
43. About ſelling of wood, p. 
469. Agamſt ſelling proviſions 
in the ſtreets, p. 138. A- 
bout carmen and woodmongers, 

p. 260. For evarging ſtreets, 
&c. p. 279. To regulate mar- 
kets, 299.. Concerning weigh- 
ing at the king's beam, p. 306. 
Concerning carts, cars, &c. P- 
306, 307. For regulating the 

election of ſheriffs, p. 320. A- 
gainſt hawkers and pedlars, p. 
346. Againſt employing non- 
freemen, p. 358. About lights, 
p. 373. For electing ſheriffs, 
vol. iii. p. 17. To licenfe fo- 
reigners, p. 36. 

Act of parliament to remove lay- 
ſtalls, vol. i. p. 320, 325. Con- 
cerning the ſale of fiſh, p. 331, 
353. For the conſervation of 
the Thames, p. 340, 492. For 
paving the ſtreets, p. 498. To 
confirm the city privileges, p. 73. 
Againſt combinations of journey- 
men and labourers, vol. ii. p. 
5. 376. Againſt hawkers and 
pedlars, p. 42. For rebuilding 


For enforcing the act 


the city, p. 279. For widening 
the ſtreets, p. 287. For uniting 
pariſhes and maintenance of mi- 
niſters, p. 294. For reſtoring 
city charters, p. 339, &c. For 
building fifty new churches, p. 
357. About. party-wall: and 
ſpouts, p. 394. For regulating 
elections, p. 396. To prevent 
miſchiefs by gunpowder, p. 484. 
To enlighten the ſtreets, p. 510. 
Regulating carts, p. 512. For 
new roads from Weſtminſter. 
bridge, vol. iii. p. 48. To light 
Bethnal-green road and pariſh, 
p. 52. To purchaſe the Muſe. 
um, . 75. For Old- ſtreet road, 
p. 74. For Windmill-hill road, 
p. 78. About fiſh, p. 10a, 208. 
To pave London, p. 275. 
Addreſs againſt taxes punifhed, 
vol. 1. . 328. See London. 
Alban's (St.) church, Wood: ſtreet, 
vol. i. p. 48. vol. iv. p. 123. 
Alderſgate ward and contents, vol. 
iii. p. 339. | 
Alderſgate rebuilt, vol. ii. p. 125. 
Pulled down, vol. iii. p. 18. 
Aldermen paſt the chair, juſtices, 
vol. 1. p. 240, 378. How cho- 
| ſen, p. 269, 270, 326. vol. ii. 
p- 344. Their privileges, p. 
84. Degraded, p. 186, 3 10. 
ine for not ſerving, p. 250. 
For miſbehaviour, p. 395, 414. 
When the 
back on lord- mayor's day, p. 
444. Juſtices of oyer and ter- 
miner, p. 379. vol. ii. p. 103. 
wo, juſtices in Middlefex and 
Surry, p. 151. All made juſ- 
tices, 


firſt rode on horſe- 
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Atkinſon's (Margaret) funeral, vol; 


tices, p. 477. See vol. iii. p. 310. 
Alehouſes, number of, vol. ii. p 59. 
Aldgate, vol. i. p. 93. vol. ii. p. 

107. Pulled down, iii. 356. 
Aldgate ward and contents, vol. iii. 
p:. 356. Les 

Allhallows Barking, vol. iv. p. 333. 
— Bread- ſtreet, iii. 416. 
— the Great, iv. 147. 
— — the Leſs, p. 148. 
— — Honey-lane, iv. 95: 

— Lombard - ſtreet, vol. i. 
p. 70. vol. iv. p. 290. 

| —— Staining, vol. 1. p. 48. 
vol. iv. p. 296. i 

— London- wall; vol. iii. 


P. 435» 
Alphage (St.) vol: iv. p. 116. 


Andrew's (St.) Holbourn, vol. 1. 


pi. 359. vol. iv. p. 259. 
| Andres (St.) Underthath vol, iii. 
. 

4 (St.) Hubbard, vol. iii. 
p. 387. ; 
Andrew's (St.) above Cornhill, 

vol. 111. p. 393. 
Anne's (St.) Alderſgate, iii. 345. 
Anne's (St.) Black-friars, iv. 19. 
Anne's (St.) Soho, p. 425. 
Anſeatic company, vol. i. p. 137, 
192, 4056. vol: ii. p. 34. 
Antholin's (St.) vol. iv. p. 87. 
Anthony's (St.) church, i. 439. 
Apothecaries exempt from offices, 
k ii. 346. Company and hall, iv. 
- 245 Phyſic garden, 446. | 
Apprentices, vol. i. p. 351, 435, 
471, 472, vol. ii. p. 63, 152, 
187, 195. Demand a free par- 
liament, p. 242. 
Archery ordered to be practiſed, 
260, 497. it. 109 203. 
Armourer's company and hall, vol. 
E 
Army quartered in the city, vol. ii. 
231. See London. | 
Articles between the magiſtrates 
and citizens, vol. i. p. 211. 


Confirmed by charter, p. 248. 
Artillery- ground, vol. iii. p. 408. 
Aſſociations, vol. 111. p. 7. 


i. p. 499. 
Attornies allowed; vol. i. p. 177. 


Auſtin friars, vol iii. p. 440. 
— Gt.) my vol. iv. p. 193. 


Bakers laws, i. 186. Puniſhed, 
199. Petition, ii. 446. 
Ballage duties, vol. ii. p. 172. 
Ballaſt, vol. i. p. 493. 

Bank (The) vol. iii. p. 47. 
Barber- ſurgeons divided, vol. ii, 


p. 515. 5 
ped (Sir John) vol. ii. p. 428. 


Reſigns, vol. iii. p. 141. 

Bartholomew (St.) Exchange, vol. 
iii. p, 452. 

ä — 's hoſpital, vol. i. p. 
92, 503. vol. iv. p. 252. 

— —— Fair regulated, vol. ii. 
P- 567. Accident at it, vol. iii. 
1 31. vol. iv. p. 251. See 

olland. 


's (St.) the Leſs, vol. 
iv. p. 266. 


Baſſiſnaw ward, vol. iii. p, 370. 

Bawds puniſhed, vol. i. p. 401. 

Baynard's caſtle, vol. i. p. 128, 
47. Ward, vol. iv. p. 12. 

Beaſts, See Slaughter-houſes. 

Beck ford, William; choſen alder- 
man, vol. iii. p. 82. Repreſen- 
tative, p. 94, 180. Lord-mayor, 
p. 217, 223. 

Beer, price of, fixed by the mayor, 
vol. i. p. 210. 
ed, vol. iii. p. 302. | 

Beggars paſſed, vol. i. p. 450. vol. 
. p. 53, 6 | 

Bellman, firſt, vol. ii. p. 45. 

Bell's ſeditious ſermon, i. 457. 

Bennet, St. Graſschurch, iii. 430. 
Fink, 454- Pauls wharf, iv. 

21. Sherehog, iv. 363. 

Bermondſey, vol. i. p. 92. 

Berneye, Walter, fined for not 
ſerving the office of lord- mayor, 

vol. i. p. 261. 

Bethlehem, 11. 53. 11. 405. 

Bethnal-green road, 111. 52. iv. 435. 

1 Billing(= 


the Great, p. 257. 


Quantity brew-- 
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| Billingſgate ward and contents, iii. 


83. | 
Bilkapſgate, i. 192. Ward, iii. 394. 

Black- friars, i. 189. iii. 99, 105, 
443. School, iv. 240. 
Blackiſton's, Ald. caſe, iii. 37. 
Blackſmith's company and hall, iv, 


321. 
Blackwall, iv. 439. 
+ Blackheath, iv. 443. 
Blackwell- hall, ii. 350. iii. 379. 


Boſworth elected chamberlain, ii. 


437: Kg 
Botolph's, St. Alderſgate, 111. 340. 
— Aldgate, i. 94. iv. 
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r a 
—  Billingſgate, iii. 388. 
— — Biſhopſgate, iii. 403. 
Bonds extorted by the crown burnt, 
THO RS 
Bow-bridge, i. 95. | 
Bradby, John, burnt, 1. 337. 
Bravery of the Londoners, i. 402. 
Bread. See Bakers. 
Brembre, Sir Nicholas, i. 310, 
320. ; | 
Brewers puniſhed, i. 199. Com- 
pany and hall, iv. 122. - _ 
Bricklayers company and hall, iii. 
367. : 8 
Bride's, St. i. 127. iv. 282. 
Bridewell, ii. 35. iv. 383. 
Bridge, London, 1. 85, 97, 106, 
108, 128, 190, 192, 193, 353. 


ii. 63. iii. 92, 121, 138. Black- 


friars, iii. 91, 104, 212, 149, 
164, 173. iv. 242. Weltmin- 
ſter, ii. 455. iv. 242. 


Bridge ward and contents, iii. 422. 


Bridge houſe, iv. 375. 

Bridge ward without, iv. 367. 
Broad-itreet ward, ii. 476. iii. 434. 
Brokers, i. 271. iii. 243. 
Brokers of pawns, ii. 153. 
Buckingham, duke of, i. 418, 421, 


428, 429. 


Buildings, new, prohibited, 11. 61, 
80, 91. 107, 240. Regulated, 
„ 5 
Bullen, queen Anne, i. 485, 491. 
Burial- grounds, i. 251. 
Butchers not to ſer ve the office of 
9 


Kin . 


mayor, i. 301: Company and 


Cade, Jack, i. 359, 363. 
Candlewickward and contents, iv. 3. 
Canning, Elizabeth, iii. 83. 
Carmen. See Woodmongers. 
Car and carts. See Act. 
n company and hall, iii. 
430. 
Catharine's, St. hoſpital, i. 95. 
1 4 | 


— — Coleman church, iii. 374. 


— Cree church, iii. 365. 
Cattle, price of, ſettled, ii. 8. 
Chamberlain, firſt, of London, i. 
126. Office of, iii. 328. 
Champion, Sir George, ii. 4, 462. 
Change- alley, iv. 111. * 
Chapmen, country, may ſell by 
ee. 11. 335. See foreign- 
s and merchant-ſtrangers. | 
Charles II. King, made tree of the 
city, ii. 300. 2 
Charters by king Egbert, i. 37. 
Edward the confeſſor, 73. Wil- 
liam the conqueror, 79, 80. 
Henry I. 86. Henry II. 103. 
John, 120, 121. Henry III. 
139, 140. 715 Edw. II. 198, 
222. Edw. III. 227, 237, 243, 
253, 269. Edw. IV. 377, 391, 
407, 409. Henry VII. 446. 
Henry VIII. 464, 476. Edw. 
VI. u. 10, 36. James I. 82, 
93, 115. Cha. I. 145. Cha. 
U. 236. Ged. II. . 
Charters, city, ſeized by quo war- 
ranto, ii. 322. Reſtored, 339. 
Charter-houſe, i. 252, 262. ii. 
100. | 
Cheap ward and contents, iv. 42. 
Chelſea, iv. 445.—College, ibid. 
Chriſt's church, Southwark, iv. 


4. | 

Cbrdd's hoſpital, ii. 33, 34. iv. 
172. Church, iv. 169. 

Chriſtopher's, St. iii. 447. 

Churches, number of pariſh, 1. 371. 
United, ii. 293 | 

City lands, committee of, iii. 116. 

| 2 Clean- 


11 0 © 
Cleaning and paving. left to lord- Cord waiaers company and hall, 


De d. 7 <1 

Clement, St. Eaſtcheap, iv. 8. 

Danes, iv. 42. 

Clergy not to marry, ii. p. 108. 

Clerkenwell, i. 92. 

Clockmakers petition for livery, 
iii. 30. 

Clothworkers company and hall, 
iv. 331. 

Wade and combinations forbid, ii. 
7 

PR Li who may keep chem, li. 
142. See Hackney. 

Coachmakers hall and company, 
iii. ; 

Lene. whoſe right, ii. 69, 

1. av. 328: 

Coal- 8 office, iv. 328. 

Coals, ſale of, regulated, ii. 121. 
How many to be provided by the 
5 for the poor, 263, 
2 

Cock: lane ghoſt, iii. 201. 

Colechurch, Peter of, i. ** 124. 


Coin, firſt gold, i. 160. 


Cold-herbergh, i. 337. 
Coleman-{treet ward and contents, 
iv. 69. | 
Combinations, 11. 5. 

Common- council, 1. 194. 309, $12, 
: _ Charles I. at it, ii. 1970 
Their choice regulated, 224, 301, 


' 344. 311. 18, 31. 


330. Cryer, ib 


Conduits erefted, i. 194, 334» 346, 


353, 358, 491, 503. il, 53. 
8 court of, in London, 


463. 11, Bo, 152, 467. In 


Weltminſter, Us. $i in Tower 
hamlets, 22. 
Conſervacy of the river Thames, 
i. S „23o, 330, 340, 
| 494. U. 85. iii. 1 
Conſtable of the Tower, 1. 312. 
Convention. of the ſtates, 11. 234+ 
Spaniſh, 460. 
Cooks and Cooks hall, iti. 341. 
. company and hall, iii. 


. Engliſh, office, iv. 156. 


Cyder- bill, iii. 222. 
Common ſergeant, 1, 329. Hunt, D 


ili, 420. Ward and content:, 
ir. 8% ' 

Corn ſcarce, i i. 85, 182, 210, 1 
321, 442. tl. 45. 70, 225. 
Price fixed, i. 243. "Market, 

iv. 332: Bought for the poet. 
i. 321, 451. 

Cornhill ward and contents, iv. 4. 

Corniſh, alderman, executeè, ii. 


329. 


Covent. garden, iv, 406. 


Coroner, 1. 412. iv 332. 
Country chapmen, i. 335. | 
Court at Guildhall intimulated, 1. 
366. 
Court of jullice in Laien iii. 
332, &c. | 
Core, price of a, i. 2 | 
Crema, cardinal John de, i. 96. 
Cripplegate, i. 93. Ward, iv. 
112. 
Cromwell, Oliver, I. 238, Ke. 
Cryer, common, ii 148. lll: 330. 
Curriers company and hall, iv. 121. 


Cuſtom. See Toll-free. 


Cuſtoms, ancient, how determined, 
i, 38260... | 

Coach! houſe, iv. 325. 

Cuſtos ſet over the city, i. 138, 160, 
179, 186, 195, 223. 

Cutlers right to work in gold a 
ſilver, i. 335 


* 


Danes invade-Eogland, i. 38, 54. 

Maſſacred. i. 55. Church, iv. 441- 
Darkneſs, great, iii. 229. 
Dearth of corn, 1, 85. 


city. 
Debtors diſcharged by proclama- 
tion, i. 75, 
Depredations, Spaniſn, ii. 45 1,456. 
Deptford, iv. 443. 
Dionis, St. Backchurch, iv. 298; 
Diſq ualification of a common-coun- 
cil-man, ii. 30. 
Diſſenters refuſe to ſerve ſheriff, 


iii. 95, 109. 
Diſtemper, epidemical, ii. 456. 


Ditch made round the walls, i. 


FFT «Wa 


See Scar- 


n 


128. Cleanſed, i. 406 466. 

ii. 58, 90. 95 
Doctors commons, iv. 30. 
Dowgate ward and contents, iv. 


140. 
Dune hall and company, iii. 443. 
Dreſs or apparel regulated, ii. 62. 
Ducket's murder, 1. 194. 
Duke*s place, iii. 363. 
Dulwich college, if. 127. | 
Dunſtan's, St. in the eaſt, iv. 226. 
in the weſt, iv. 272. 
at Stepney, 438. 
Dyers hall and 3 iv. 142. 


Earthquake, i. 148, 189. ii. 60, 75. 
Eaſtcheap market, iv. 4. | 
Eaſt-India houſe and company, iv. 


o2. | 
Felipſe of the ſan, ii. 369. 


Edmund's, St. the king, iv. 291. 


Elections regulated, i. 207, 250, 
| 270, zog, 326, 357, 405. ii. 189, 
224, 301, 320, 344, 347, 395 · 
Elizabeth's, queen, college, ii. 49. 
Ely-houſe, iv. 266. — 
Embroiderers, iv. 164. 
Entertainment at Ely-houſe, i. 474. 
Epping foreſt, iv. 44334. 
Ethelburga, St. iii. 42. 

Ewen's, St. iv. 190. 
Exchange, royal, ii. 5 1, 55. iv. 99. 
Exciſe- office, iv. 53: : 
Exciſe ſcheme, 11. 428. 
Executions for rebellion, iii. 11, 12. 


Faith's, St. iv. 194. ; 

Falconbridge's rebellion, 1. 402. 

Falconer's, Sir Nicholas, rebellion, 
i. 339 5 


Famine, i 160, 209, 470. ii. 50, 73. 


Farringdon made two wards, 1. 
326. Within, iv. 160. With- 
—_—_ 43 | 
Fatal veſpers, ii. 131. 
- Fees taken by officers, ii. 
Ferrers, lord, iii. 161. 
Fever, malignant, ii. 45. 
Fifth monarchy-men, ii. 251. 
\ Finſbury manor, i. 442. 
F Ew, ili. 347. iv. 262, 290. 
* > ET en 


Nes 
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Fires, i. 36, 43, 53» 82, 83, 85, 97, 
128, 142, 445. 454- li. 266, 378, 
439, 441, 442, 450, 516. iii. 
15. 30, 31, 83, 117, 127, 144, 
156, 160, 161, 180, 201, 215, 
220, 224, 228, 231, 246, 259, 
261, 263, 273. Orders to pre- 
vent fires, i. 110. ii, 281, &c. 

ni. 299. | : 

Fireworks, iii. 24, 227. 

Fiſh, i. 187, 334, 353. Ill. 102, 
133, 208. | | 
Fiſhmongers, i. 246, 300. iii. 103. 

Hall, 432. 2 

Fitz-Alwine, firſt lord-mayor, i. 
110 

Fleet-ditch, i. 444. Filled up, ii. 
426. Market, 427. iv. 265. 
Priſon, 265. ! ; 

Fletcher's company and hall, iii. 
371 


Flies, ſhower of, ii. 355. 


Floods, i. 85. ii. 57. 11. 219. 

Flying man, ii. 4. 

Folkmote, i. 158, 162. 

Forces raiſed by the twelve com- 
. 5 

Foreigners numbered, ii. 53, 60. 
Conſpiracy againſt them, ii. 66. 
Not to retail goods, 92. Work- 
men may be licenſed, iii. 17, 


BI. 
* ling, how prevented, 1.177, 


Fortifications. See London. 
Foſter's gift to Ludgate, i, 393. 
Founders company and hall, iv. 


$5. | 

rende hoſpital, ii. 455. iii. 13. 
e 5 

Frederick, prince, free of the city, 
Ec. 11. 446. His death and bu- 
nat is <3; ce. © 

Freedoms to be taken up, ii. 151. 
Preſented, 1ii. 179, 181, 183, 
235, 254, 262. 


Free-maſons, iii, 381. 


Freemen, when franchiſed, i. 471. 
Their widows to uſe arts, ii. 349. 
How to diſpoſe of their ente, 


French 


ES 
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French proteſtants ſettle at London, 
Ji. 330. iv. 429. 
Froſt, great, i. 101, 181, 352, 456. 

ji. 51, 130, 327, 357, 466. 

Fruiterers company and hall, iv. 
331. ; 

Gabriel, St. Fenchurch, iii. 391. 

iv. 296. ; 

Gallows, on Tower-hill, i. 394. 

| ten erected, 461. 

Garbling, i. 411. ii. 147. 

Gate-houſe, iv. 413. 

Gates, i. 12— 16, 72. pulled down, 
iii. 289. Their cuſtody granted 
to the City, i. 334. 

Gauging, i. 411, 448. it. 147. 

George, St. Botolph-lane, ili. 387. 
in the Borough, iv. 385. 
over-ſquare, iv. 425. Bloomſ- 
ſbury, 427. Queen's-ſquare, 428. 
In the Eaſt, Ratcliff- highway, 44.1 

Gibbon, alderman, reſigns, ii. 5 16. 

Giles, St. Cripplegate, iv. 136. 

Giles, St. in the Fields, 426. 

Girdlers company and hall, iii. 38 3. 

SGlovers company and hall, iv. 132. 

Godichall, Sir Robert, ii. 471, 475. 

Goldſmiths and merchant-taylors, 

4. 180. | 

Goldſmiths and cutlers, 335. 


Goldſmiths-row, ii. 137, 144. hall 


plundered, 232, 
Goldſmiths company and hall, iii. 
346. 


Graneries, public, ii. 109. See 


corn and ſcarcity. 
Grange-road, iii. 47. 
Gray's-inn, iv. 429. | 
. Graziezs complain againſt city offi- 

cers, i. 327. 

Greenwich, iv. 443. 
Gregory's, St. iv. 37, 
Greſham, Sir 'Thomas, ii. 55, Col- 
lege, iii. , 438. 
| das 95% Chrif's-hoſpital . 
Grocers hall and company. iv. 48. 


Guildhall founded, i. 335. enlarg- 


ed for entertainments, 443. ſeſſi- 


ons moved. thither, 464. preſent 


ſtate, iv. 58. ; 


Guildhall chapel, 52. 


Han- 


Guy's hoſpital, 4 383. 


Haberdaſhers-hall plundered, ii. 


„ 
Haberdaſhers company and hall, 

iv. 127. a 
Hackney, town of, iv. 444. 

ackney coaches, ii. 142, 240, 253. 
Hand in hand, iv. 262. | 


Handyſide's caſe concerning the li- 


Very, ii. 501. 
Harley's, alderman, ſpeech to the 
livery, 1ii. 250. | 
Harriſon choſen chamberlain, iii. 


62. 
Hawkers and pedlars reſtrained, 11. 
42, 75, 340. 


Heathcote, George, excuſed ſerv- 
ing as mayor a ſecond time, ii. 
„71. refigns, iii. 28. 
Helens, Great St. iii. 398. 
Helens, Little St. 401. 
Henley, orator, ii. 417. 
Heralds-office, iv. 22. No 
Hewet's, Sir Peter, daughter, ii. 48. 
Hicks's-hall, ii. 110, iv. 431. 
Hoare's, Sir Richard, ſpeech, iii. 10. 
Holland's, Mr. verdiQ, iii. 95. 
certificate, 110. 
Holy Trinity at Aldgate, i. 9. iii. 
61. 5 
888 market, iv. 65, 
Hoſpitals, city, incorporated, ii. 36. 
Hoſpitals, committee appointed, 
iii. 111. their ſtate, 273. iv. 379. 


Houndſditch, i. 445 · 


Horſes, number of, in London and 
Meſtminſter, ii. 394. 
Houſes, firſt, of ſtone and brick, i. 47 
Houſe of commons, iv. 421 
Houſe of lords, 422. 
Houſhold goods, to be cried by a 

bellman, if to be ſold, ii. 50. 
Hoxton, iv. 433. 

Hudſon's-bay company and hall, 
IV. 297. : | 
Hurricanes, i. 84. ii. 353, 441, 

456, 401, 473, 483. iii. 69, 124, 
159, 234 : SEN 
Huſtyngs granted, i. 75, 177. 
Huſtyngs, court of, iti. 333- - 
CHEE & © HFunt, 
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Hunt, citizens right to, i. 89, 140. 
Hunt, 1 329. 


ack Cade, i. 359. &c. 

jock Straw, i. 298. 

James's, St. Duke's- place, i iii. wg 
Garlick hill, iv. 352. Weſtmin- 
ſter, 424: Clerkenwell, 430. 


Janſen, Mr. alderman, choſen 
chamberlain, iii. 250. 
Jeſuits accuſed of burning London, 
ii. 301. proclamation againſt, iii 8. 
Jews maſſacred, i. 166. ſynagogues 
pulled down, 193. baniſhed, 196. 
Immorality, ii. 286, 
Infant blown up and ſaved, ii. 237. 
Innholders company and hall, iv. 
| I 5 
e e iv. 259, 261, 273, 429 
Inſtructions to repreſentatives. mw 
London. 
John's, St. Zachary, iii. 347. 
Evangeliſt, 417. Baptiſt, 
iv. 89. Evangeliſt's church- yard, 
153. Wapping, 441. 
oyners hall and company, iv. 152. 
oh eſtate granted to London, ii. 
107. iii. 124. forfeited, 157. re- 
ſtored, 254. 


Tronmongers company and hall, 


iii. 372, 
Tings iv. 444. 


uries and jury men, i. 440, 4 54.502. 
Jdſtices in the city, ii. 145, 477. 
Juſtices of oyer and terminer, 11,103. 
K 


Keys, public, iv. 325. 
Kenſington, iv. 445. 

_ Kingſland, iv. 444, 
King's-bench * iv. 387: 


Lamb's 8 ii. 59. 

—— chapel, iv. 128. 

Lamb's, Dr. murder, ii. 2. 

Lambeth, iv. 395. 

Lancaſter, dutchy of, iv. 402. 

Langbourn ward, iv. 288. 

. St. Poultney, iv. 11. 
Jewry, 6 

Laws againſt bakers, millers, and 

.. engroſſers, i. 186, 187, 


Park, 422. palace, ibid. 


Lawyers addreſs and aſſociation, 
iii. 7, 8. 
Layſtalls to be removed, i. 325. 


Leadenhall built, i.142. herb niar- 


ket, iii. 395. iv. 300. 
Leatherfellers company and hall, 
ili. 
10 st. Eaftcheap, iii. 431. 
Foſter-lane, iv. 197. 
Lights firſt fixed, 1. 342. pag 
ji. 373, 444» 510. 
Limehouſe, iv. 439. 
Lime-ftreet ward, iv. 299. 
Lincoln's-inn, iv. 429. 
Livery, choice of mayor and me- 
riffs in the, i i. 405. 
——, Who is N upon it, ii. 
501. 
Lollards, i. 34. 
London's, biſhop of, dals iv. 39. 
See London-houſe. 
London houſe, iii. 341. 
London aſſurance- e iv. 292. 
Locuſts, iii. 20. 
London-ftone, iv. 365. 
London, its name, ſituation, 5 
dation, i. 3. &c. iii. 293. 
ſtate under the Romans, i. 8 
&c, walls and gates, 12—16. 
bridge, 18, 100, 128, 190. de- 
ſerted by the Romans, ll. 24. 
ſtate under the Saxons, 25, &e: 
firſt chief magiſtrate, 27. ſack ed 
by the Danes, 40. walls rebuilt, 
43. divided into wards, 46. ſub- 
mits to the Danes, 57—62. its 
riches, 65. ſends yes 
to parliament, * þ privileges 
confirmed, 75. ſubmits to Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, 76. burnt, 
53, 87-ftrength, military power, 
and bravery, 1. 47, 60, 73, 100, 
102, 134, 256, 372. ii. 08, 77: 
rights b magna charta, I, 
139, 244. purchaſes the foreſt of 
Middleſex, 6. opprefled, and 
liberties ſeizet5g7; 105, 142, 
147, 150, 152, 109, 174, 195, 
223, 282, 322, 328. right to 
diſtrain in Weſtminſter, 163. 
regulations for its peace, 195. 
plead 
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plead exemption from taxes, 
206. differences compromiſed, 
211. exempt from the conſtable 
of the tower, 231. addreſs. the 

king againtt favourites, 315, 
317. fined for addreſſing, 328. 
firſt lighted, 342. plundered, 
362. battered from the tower, 
372. right to Tower-hill, 394. 
to purchaſe in mortmain, 407 
new privileges, 410. diſlike of 
king Richard III. 417, &c. city 
power proſtituted, 435. oppoſe 
cardinal Woolſey, 469. conduct 
under king Edward VI. ii. 6, 
&c, bound with king Edward 
VI. 33. militia join Wyatt, 38. 
diſpute amongſt the aldermen 
about precedency, go. ſtile of 


incorporation, 94- by what the 


charter is held, 96. extent of its 
liberties, 97. Iriſh eſtates, 107, 
111, 124. diſpute with king 
Charles J. 133, &c. cuſtoms, 
150. fortified againſt king Char. 
I. 201, 209. vigorous proceed- 
ings, 210. great power, 213. 

threatned by the army 218, 227. 
riotous petitioners, 220. ſubmiſ- 
ſion to general Fairfax, 221. 
fortifications demoliſhed, 223. 
arms, 227. entertains the houſe 
of commons, 236. paves the way 
for a teſtoration of the royal fa- 
mily, 242. &c. city diſmantled 
by the army, 244. joins with 
general Monk, 245, reſtored to 
their rights, 246. receive the 
king's meſſengers, 247. reſtore 
Richmond park to the crown, 
248. Iriſh eſtate reſtored. 254, 
&c raiſes 200,0001. 259. burnt, 
266. See 301. proclamation for 
rebuilding it, 272. petition for 
ſeſſion of parliament, 304. in- 
ſtructions to members, 305. 
breach with the court, 307. con- 
teſt at elxtion of ſheriffs, 308. 
diſavows the acts of common- 


council under the late uſurpa- 


e 


tion, 316. 9 ＋ of their 
chartered rights by quo warran- 
to, 322. ſubmit, 324. deceived 
by the king, 326. charter reſtor- 
ed, 331. addreſs the prince of 
Orange, 332, ſend the lord. 
mayor, aldermen, and 50 com- 
mon- councilmen, to the conven- 
tion of the ſtates, 334. Petition 
to place the prince of Orange on 
the throne, 335. addrels king 
William III. 337. entertain his 
majeſty, 338. city franchiſes re- 
ſtored by parliament, 339. loyal- 
ty and ftrength, 343. addreſs 
after the death of James .II, 
night-watch regulated, 35 3, 354. 
addreſs to king George I. at his 
E entry, 363. entertain the 
ing, 364. inſtructions to the re- 
preſentatives, 364, 365. parlia- 
mentary enquiry into city law- 
ſuits, 376. addreſs on the report 
of a conſpiracy, 391. elections 
regulated by parliament, 386. 
petition of freemen againſt it, 
406. addreſs to king George II. 
424. oppoſe the exciſe ſcheme, 
28, &c. juriſdiction over Black- 
riars, 443. lightened after a 
new method, 444. petition a- 
gainſt Spaniſh depredations, 451, 
457. thanks to city repreſenta- 
tives, 469. petition againſt the 
management of the Spaniſh war, 


485. inſtructions thereupon to 


their repreſentatives, 497. ad- 
dreſſes on the birth of a prince 
and marriage of a princeſs, 502. 
addrefs to ſuppreſs ſtreet robbe. 
ries, 508. addreſs to his majeſ 
in 1745, iii. 5. conduct during 
the rebellion, 9. addreſs on the 
ace, 23. da the prince of 
ales, 46. the king, 47. ad- 
reſs on the birth of a anger 


/ 67. petition againſt the Jew-bill, 


89. petition againſt plate aq, 
117. addreſs on an invaſion, 118. 
on the taking of Loviſbourg, 
" Fa 142. 


INDEX 


142. on the prince of Wales's 
coming to age, 146. on taking 
- Quebec, 154. city improved, 
157, 164. addreſs on reduction 
of Canada, 166. on his majeſty's 
© acceſſion, 172, 175. right to toll 
In markets, 179. addreſs on tak- 
Ing Belliſle, 183. on the king's 
marriage, 190. thanks to Mr. 

Piu, 193. addreſs on taking 
M.artinico, 206. on the birth of 
2 prince, 210. on the reduction 
of the Havannah, 216. petition 
a againſt cyder- bill, 222. addreſs 

on the peace, 225. on birth of 


a prince, 229. on marriage of 


Prs. Auguſta, 234. honour lord 
chief juſtice Pratt, 235. addreſs 
on birth of a men 260. new 
paved, &c. 264, 275. extent, 
294. houſes, 296. inhabitants, 
297, number of pariſhes, 298. 
liberties or. limits, 303. govern- 
ment, 304. city officers, 3og, 
Kc. courts of juſtice, 332. wards, 


n 
London hoſpital, iv. 439. 
Loriners, iv. 73. Th 
Lothbury, conduit erected, i. 503. 
Fr, i. 5 33 
Ludgate, granted to the city, i. 
334» 393» 1 235. | 
uiſbourg, iii. 142. 
Luke's, St. Old-ſtreet, iv. 432. 
'—— hoſpital, ib, 
Luxury. See act of common-coun- 
cil. 
Lying-in r ili. 342. 


Maces of gold allowed, 1, 253. 
Magdalen, the, iv. 311. * 
Magiſtrates, tyranny of the, 1. 
211. 
Malt, to be inſpected by the may- 
or, 1. 327. = 
Manny, Sir Walter, i. 263. 
Manſon, lord-mayor's, houſe, ii. 
464. iv. 359. SN 
Margaret, St. Patens, iii. 389. 
' Moſes, 419. Fiſh-ftreet-hill, 
4429. Lothbury, iv. 77. 


Margaret's, St, hill, iv. 28, 
9 — r * 
| Weſtminſter, iv. 410. 
Marine ſociety, iv. 105. | 
Markets, i. 190, 235, 327, 387. 
11. 28, 149. regulated, 299. why 
e 300. farmers com- 
plained of, 349. iii. 95. Borough, 
108. Li, jy New: 
gate, iv. 190. | 
— contract, law of, i. 49. 
Mar iv. 385. 
Martin's, St. le Grand, i. 36, 72, 
365, 464. iii. 350. See Weſt. 
minſter city, —Outwitch, 458. 
Orgar, 9 | 
Martin's, 
iv. 83. 
Ludgate, 234. 
— Vintry, 25 2. 
— in the Fields, 408. 
Marſhal, city, appointed, ii. 54, 


l 70. | 
Mary, St. Staining, iii. 348. iv. 


126. At-ax, iii. 369. Abchurch, 
. | 
Mary. St.. Colechurch, iv. 45. 
Aldermary, 80. Le Bow, 92. 
Aldermanbury, 115. Woolnorth, 
293. Sorts, 322. Mount- 
haw, 322. Newington, 394. Le 
— 423. Whitechapel, iv. 


436. 8 
Mary, St. Magdalen's, Old Fiſh- 
ſtreet, iv. 36. Milk-ſtreet, 65. 
Bermondſey, iv. 376. 
Maſk, public, i. 275. ii. . 
Maſons company and hall, iii. 
. : | 
Maſquerades introduced, ji. 454. 
Matthew's, St. Friday-ftreer, iv. 
192. Bethnal-green, 435. 
Maſs-houſes pulled down, ii. 333- 
Mayday, evil, . „% 
Mayor, firſt lord, i. 110. chief 
butler of England, 109, 236, 
331. how choſen, 129, 131, 
179, 197, 250, 405, iii. 205. 
degraded, 138, 145, 258, 357. 
fixes price of fiſh, 188. of beer, 
210. a juſtice of 
228. 


St. Ironmonger-lane, 


» 
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228. eſcheator, 231. who unca- 
pable to ſerve that office, 301. 
right to inſpect malt, 327. by 


whom to be tried, 332. how pre- 


fented, 151, 198. with title of 
lord, 254. ſtiled right honour- 
able, 291. to ſet the aſſize of 
\ bread, beer, wine, ale, &c. 387. 
1s clerk of the market, ibid. has 
view of frankpledge, &c. 389, 
| precedence, 393. provides corn, 
45 3. allowed 1001. towards his 
- | feaſt. ii. 44. Stops the king's 
carriage, 126, conteſted elec- 
tion, 395. negative againſt Sir 
Robert Godſchall, 471. May 
licence foreigners, iii. 17. how 
m_ have died, go. power or 
Juriſdiction, 317. court, 333. 
Mayor's, lord, feaſt, or ſhew, iii, 


EF 
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Mayoreſs's, lady, grand feaſt, 1. 


415. 

Mealtub plot, ii. 302. 

Meaſures. See weights, 

Meaſuring, right of, i. 391. ii. 86. 

Mercers company, hall, chapel and 
ſchool, iv. 46, 54. EY 

Mechanicks, foreign, prohibited, 


1. 45 | | 
Merchant, Flemiſh, baniſhed, 1. 


8. 
Merchant ſtrangers, 1. 137, 230, 
2343, 267, 271, 273, 287, 207, 
271, 287, 335, 446. 
Merchant adventurers, ii. 15 1. 
Metage of coals, it. 69, 115. 
— Grievances in coal-meters- 
office redreſſed, 360. 
Mews, the, i. 396. 0 
Merchant taylors, i. 180, 356, 
445. ii. 91, 96, 115. hall and 
company, iii. 457. 
Merchanttaylors ſchool, iv. 156. 
Michael's, St. church, Aldgate, i. 


95. | 
Michael's, St. Queenhithe. iv. 
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—— Crooked-lane, iv. 6. 

Cornhill, 108, Wood ſtreet, 125. 
4 N 
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Querne, 166 and 191. 
Michael's, St. Royal, iv. 353. 
Michael's, St. Baſſiſnaw, iii. 377. 
rn farmed to London, i. 

86. | 1 
Middleſex, foreſt of, purchaſed, i. 

136, 140. P 
Mildred, St. Bread-ftreet, iii. 418. 

Poultry, iv. 43. r 
Mile-end old town, iv. 437. 
Militia, i. 332, 484. ii, 47, 56, 68, 

115, 159, 199, 211, 217. iii. 6, 

112. «#4 4.4. 8 . 
Millers, i. 186, 199. 
Miniſters, parochial, - how main 

tained, ii. 294. k 
Minories, iv. 300. | 
Miles's, Mr. verdi& againſt coach- 


. 


makers, iii. 159. 
Monument, the, ii. 268. iii. 430. 
Moorgate built, i. 341. pulled 

down, iii. 180. iv. 72 
Moorfields, i, 453. ii. 146, 225. 

iv. 68. | 88 
Moravian church, iv. 717. 
Mug-houſes pulled dawn, ii. 372. 
Murage, 1. 198. = 6h 
Muſeum, iii. 73. iv. 427. 

FI 0 


Navy-office, ili. 360. | 

Negative of mayor and aldermen, 
i1. 404. complained of, 463. 
motions againſt it, 473. repeal- 
ed, iii. 10. 77227 

New churches, fifty, ii. 357. 

Wong repaired, 1. 136. rebuilt 
* 

| granted to the city, 334. 
ſickneſs therein, 339. 

- priſoners eſcape from, iii. 


69. , 0 
—— market, iii. 95, &c. iv. 
190. | 
— — fire in, 215, 
—— — preſent ſtate, iv. 182. 
Newington, iv. 394. 
New river, ii. 112. 
Nicholas, St. Acons, iv. 291. 
——— Cole abbey, 321. 
W Olave, 322. | 


North 


North Briton, burnt, iii. 233. 
8 Norton Falgate, * 435. 75 


Oath of a freeman, i. 213. words 
to be omitted in it, ii. 405. 
Oats, trial about opening the port 
for, iii. 68. | 
Ofen ecclefiaſtical, ordained, 
i. 364, 368. See tythes, and 
miniſters parochial maintained. 
Officers of the city, iii. 305—332, 
Officers, lord-mayor's, iii. 307. 
Olave's, St. church, Silver-ſtreet, 
iii. 349. and iv. 125. Jewry, iv. 
81. Todley-ftreet, iv. 373. 
Old- ſtreet road, iii. 74. 
Orphan's tax, iii. 13. 
Orange, prince of, ii. 330, &c. 
— rey the City, 332. 


Package, 1. 410, table of rates, 
173. 180. 12 

Page's, Sir Gregory, iv. 443. 

Palatines, ii. 356, iii. 244. 


Painters, journeymen, caſe, iii. 33. 


Pancras, St. Sopar-lane, iv. 66, 96. 
Papiſts, ordered to quit the city, 
11. 215, 232, 506. iii. 4. 


Parliament, at St. Paul's, i. 399. 


committee of, ſit at Guildhall, 
ii. 196. city parliament, iii. 319. 
Parſons, Humphry, ſecond time 


mayor, ii. 472. rides in a coach 


and ſix, 473. 
Party walls, ii. 394. See fire to 

prevent, ard building act. 
Paſſages, narrow, enlarged, ii. 25 3, 


= . 


279. 


Pavement, of free-ſtone, begun, 


ü. 124. new deviſed, iii. 204, 


275 
Pauls, St. cathedral founded, 1. 
31. burnt, 52, 83, 146, 151, 
358, ii 49, 129. iv. 196—218. 
— college, iv. 39. church- yard, 
43, 223. ſchool, 218. | 
— crols, i. 475. chapter-houſe, 
iv. 223. ; 
Paul's, St. Covent-garden, iv. 407. 
Shadwell, 440. ES 
Pawn-brokers, li. 153. 
Pay- office, i. 437. 


* 


\ 


* 
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Peace proclaimed, iii. 23. 


Pedlars,' See Hawkers. | 
Penny-poſt, iii. 462. iv. 191. 
Perjury puniſhed, i. 396. 
Perry, alderman, reſigns, iii. 11. 
Peter's, St. Wood-ftreet, iy. 163. 
See Weſtminſter. Ss, 
Peter's, St. le Poor, iii. 438, Corn- 
hill, iv. 106, . 
Petition againit grievances, ii. 183. 


4 


for aboliſhing 1 186. 
„ 188. 


againſt earl of Straffor 
for reformation, 193. to con- 
tinue the lieutenant of the tower, 
194. to the king at Oxford, 20. 
of weavers to parliament, 211. 
for public good, 213. of city 
clergy, 214. againſt protections, 
210. for a committee of militia, 
217. for free acceſs to the king, 
218. of the city for treaty with 
the king, 229, 230, 231, of 
common- council to try the king, 
233, for fitting of - parliament, 
304. to place the prince of 
Orange on the throne, - 335., a- 
gainit quarentine-bill, 384. for 
regulating elections, 395. againſt 
the bill for regulating elections, 
&c. 406. of the bakers, 446. 
againſt Spaniſh depredations, 
451. againſt the management of 
the Spamiſh war, 485. againſt 
the Jew bill, iii. 89. againkt plate 
act, 117. againſt the repairs of 
London-bridge, 120. 
Phenomenon, wonderful, in the ſky, 
. 87 ii, 261. 8 
Philpot, Sir John, 1. 289. 
24 licenſed, i. 453. incor- 
porated, 465. iv. 185. college, 
IV. 184 f 8 k | AEN 
Pinners hall, iii. 4377. 
Pipes, leaden, invented, i. 498. 
Pitt's, Mr. letter, iii. 152. See 
London. NS 
Plagues, i. 33. 54, 209, 251, 262, 
413, 442, 500. ii. ©, 50, 55, 57, 
69, 79, 133, 142, 259. 
Plaiſterers company and hall, iv. 
123. 5 


: Plays 


rl 8mf Fr www uu 
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Plays, re „ 
6 and hall, iv. 


Pool? Paul Wythen, privitege, 
1. 497. 

Poplar, iv. 439- 

Portage, i. 411. 

Poſt, general, office, iv. 294. 

Portſoken-ward, i: 94. iv. 304, 

Powder mills blown up, iii. 483. 

Poultry, i. 187. ii. 56. 

compter, iv. 46. 

Printing brought to England, i. 


W king's, iv. 241. 

Preſentment, the grand-juries, of 

gin - ſnops, beggars, and maſque- 

Trades, ii. 428. | 

Proclamation for rebuilding Lon- 
don, 11. 272. | 

Precedency in court of aldermen, 


11. 90. 0 | 
Priefts, See jeſuits and papiſts. 
Proceſſion of queen Anne Bullen, 

i. 485, &c. of king Charles I. 
ii. 192. of king William, 350. 
Providence, an act of, 11. 237. 


Proviſions, conſumed in London, - 


iii. 301. 

Proviſions, regulated, i. 199, 243, 

. . T8, 

Pye-powder- court, i. 332, 388. 
ili. 336. | 


Quebec, iii. 154. . 
Queenhithe, purchaſed, 1. 147. 
— ward, iv. 319. 
Quo warranto, iſſued againſt the 
city of London, ii. 322, 
Me 


Rain, ii. 57, 456. See hurricane. 
Ranelagh gardens, iv. 446. 

Read, alderman, preſſed for a ſol- 

dier, i. 50, 

Rebellion, in 1715, ii. 370. iii. 
4, &C. 15 
Recorder, conſtituted, i. 200. at- 
tempt of the crown to name a 
recorder, ii. 71. ſalary aug- 
mented, iii. 29, and 57. 

his office, &c. iii. 327. 


Scots hal 
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Remembrancer, iii. 329. 

Repreſentatives, firſt choſen, i. 
219. 

Reſtoration of kingly power and 
the royal family, ii. 242—249. 
form of the proceſſion, 249. 

Revolution, the, ii. 330, &c. 

Richmond-park given to the city, 
11. 357 Reſtored to the crown, 
248. | 

Riots, i. 113,137, 166, 195, 197, 
224, 238, 246, 279, 280, 295, 
308, 339, 352, 350, 366, 455, 
459» 476. ii. 70, 225, 357, 465. 

ow puniſhed, i. 239, 246, 367. 
In Covent-garden playhouſe, iti. 
221. 

Roads, new, iii. 48, 183. | 

Robberies, ſtreet, to ſuppreſs, ii. 
5o8. ii. 30. 

Roſe, Richard, boiled, i. 474. 

Rotherhithe, iv. 393- 

Royal-exchange. Sce Exchange. 

— Aſſurance, iv. 104. 

3 iv. 267. 


Sabbath, act to keep the, i. 358. 
Sadlers hall and company, iv. 167. 
Salters hall and company, iv. 366. 
Saviour's, St. iv. 388. 

Savoy, the, iv. 405. 


Scavage, table of rates, 11. 162. 


Scarcity, how provided againſt, i. 
453> li. 57, 72, 138,"225, 345. 


Schools, public i. 359, 367, 439- 


iv. 239. 
Scriveners, iii. 348. 
Sea-coal prohibited, i. 201. 


Sepulchre's, St. iv. 246. 
Serjeants, i. 141. 


Servants, cuſtom concerning, in 
London, i. 348. Puniſhment for 
ſetting houſes on fire, ii. 354. 

* removed to Guildhall, i. 
404. 

Sewers, commiſſioners of, their 
orders for cleaning and paving, 
11. 287. See Pavement. 

Shadwell, iv. 440. 


Sheriffs office inſtituted, i. 46, 122, 


141, 143, 150. How amerced, 
e 


8 
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198, 229. Privileges, 232, 233. 
How ſworn, 311. By whom to 
be tried, i. 332. Choſen, 405. 
Impriſoned by the houſe of com- 
mons, p. 498. - Diſpute about 
their election, ii. 189, 308. E- 
lections regulated, 320. iii. 17. 
ort, iii. 3214. 
Sheriffwick of London and Middle- 
ſex, 1. 121, 205, 229. 
Ship money, ii. 140, &c. 160. 
Shoes; long-toed, prohibited, i. 395 
Shoreditch, iv. 433- 
Sickneſs in Newgate; 1. 339. 
Sweating, 434, 464, 473. ii. 33+ 
Signs, leave to hang out, ii. 153. 
Taken down, iii. 290. 
Sion- college, iv. 117. 
Skinners, i. 246. Company an 
hall, iv. 154. | 
Slaughtet-houſes; i. 257, 437. 
Small-pox hoſpital, iii. 12. 8 
Smithfield paved, ii. 114. iv. 250. 
Granted to the city, ii. 146. 
Somerſet-houſe, iv. 403. 
South ſea bubble, ii. 379. Houſe, 
N. 460. 
Southwark burnt, i. 77. Annexed 
to London, 257, 385. ui. 10. iv. 
3675 i 
Ii. 222. Borough market, iii. 
91, 108. Government and ex- 
tent, iv. 368. . 
Speech, Mr. Hodges's, iii. 128. 
Spital- fields, iv. 435. 
Spouts, 11. 394. 8 
Stadlow, George, ii. 7 
Stationers company and hall, iv. 
224. | 5 
Steelyard, iv. 149. See Anſeatic 
company. 


Stephen's, St. Coleman: ſtreet, ir. 


74. Wallbrook, 362. 


Stepney, iv. 438. 


Stocks in each ward, i. 404. 

Stocks-market founded, i. 338. 

Storm. See Hurricane. 

Strand paved, 1. 358. 5 

Strangers accounted ſpies, i. 272. 
Not to be brokers, 273. Not 


to ſell by retail, nor keep a houſe, 
36, and 287, 446. Regulated, 


Submits to gen. Fairfax, 


335. Their number, ii. 53. 60. 
Streets, ſeveral, paved, i. 499. ii. 
25 3- Cleaning and paving left 
to lord-mayor, &c. 287. 
Stow's monument, iii. 371: 
W for the army, vol. iil. 
6, 16, 17, 151, 153. 
Surgeons, ii. 5 15. Hall, iv. 263. 
Swithin's, St. iv. 364. 
Swedes church, iv. 441. 
Sword-bearer, iii. 330. 


Synagogues, iii. 573 375. 


Tallage, i. 159, 188, 204, 209. 


Taxes, i. 383. See Tallage. 
Taylors, journeyman, ii. 507. iii. 68 


Temple, the, i. 163, 294. iv. 274. 


Bar, 274. Church, 277. | 

—_— what he may not move, 
i. 258. 4 

Thames dry, ii. 373. See Con- 
ſervacy. 

Thomas's, St. hoſpital, ii. 33, 36. 
Iii, 111, 165. iv. 379. Acons, 
iv. 55. Apoſtles, 91. In the 
Borough, 382. | 

Thunder, violent, ii. 49. 

Tide high and preternatural, i. 339. 
11. 9, 45, 59, 93, 131, 426. iii. 
13, 201, 206, 210, 221, 245. 

Tilney's, lord, iv. 444. 

Tin. plate workers againſt Milton, 
|" | 

Tags firſt brought into England, 
li. 69, | 

Toll, citizens exempted from, 
throughout England, i. 87, 102, 
151. 198, 227. iii. 95, &c. 100. 
In Cheap, Billingſgate, and 
Smithfield, granted to the city, 
p. 334. On London-bridge li- 


tigated, ii. 501. In markets, 


11. 179. 
Tothill fair, i. 148. iv. 413. 
Tower of London, i. 78, 83, 83. 
iii. 145, 146, 210, 225, 231, 
3 ni eee. 
336. Privileges of the conſtable 
thereof confirmed, 301. 


Tower-hamlets, court of conſci- 


ence in the, 111. 22. 


Tower- 


Train- bands. 


* 
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Tower-hill, city right to, i. 394- 
iv. 335» ' 


Tower-royal, iv. 353. 


Tower-ward, iv. 224. 


Town-clerk, iii. 329. 
See Militia, 
Trinity-church in the Minories, iv. 
317. The Leſs, iv. 323. 
Trinity-houſe, iv. 329. 
Trinity-priory, iii. 361. See Hol 
Trinity. - 
Tronage, i. 178, 334, 393, 481. 
Tumults, reſolutions of parlia- 
ment againſt them, ii. 435. 


Tun, the priſon, i. 334. 


Tythes, ii. 141. Stipend in lieu 


Turnament, i. 241, 295. 


of tythes, 297. 
or tytnes, 977 


Vauxhall-gardens, iv. 446. 


Victuallers diſabled from being 


Vedaſt, St. Foſter-lane, iv. 164. 

Vernon, admiral, preſented with 
the freedom of the city, ii. 469. 
Birth-day, 474 


juſtices, &c. 1. 300. Who ſo 
deemed, i. 301. Regulated, ii. 


139. 4 
Viduals, how to be ſold, ii. 145. 


Fee Proviſions. ; 

Vintners company and hall, iv, 
450. 

Vintry-ward, iv. 348. 

Uniform of the common-council, 
iii. 189. 


Union fire office, iii. 347 


Uſurers, i. 268, 349. 
W 


Wallace executed, 1. 200. 

Wallbrook-ward, iv. 358. 

Walls; 1. 12, 16, 159, 189, 406. 
Pulled down, iii. 289. 


Walworth, Sir William, i. 291, 


. 

Wards, iii. 338. 

Warren, Sir Peter, choſen alder- 
man, &C. iii. 82. 7 

Wat Tyler, 1. 292, &c. 

Watch, city, inſtituted, i. 165. 
March, 456, 467. Diſcontinued, 
473. Standing appointed, 11. 
55. Order for ſetting it, 353, 


4, 
Well in 


. Settled by parliament, 449; 
Waver-bailif, i. 118, iii. mw 
Waterman's company and. hall, 
iv. 144- 

Waterworks at London-bfidge, ii. 
63. At Broken-wharf, 70. At 
Weſtham, iii. 14. iv. 438. 

Wax-chandlers company and hall, 
iv. 127. 

Weavers disfranchiſed, i. 123. 
Hall plundered, ii. 232. A- 
ſemble in a tumultuous manner 
before the houſe of lords, 338. 
Journeymen riotous, 465. 1it; 
254. Petition againſt foreign 
ſilks, 111. 249, 254, 275. Com- 
pany, 382. 

Weighing, office 


of, granted, ii. 
147 | | 


» 300. 
Weigh-houſe, ii. 393. 
Weights and meaſures, i. 119. ii. 


64. 145. 

i ee ii. 59. 

Weſtminſter- abbey founded, i. 31. 
Reſtored, 70. iv. 411, &c. School, 
16. City, i. 163. iv. 399. Sub- 
ſcription, iii. 153. Hall, iv. 420. 
Bridge, it. 455. iii. 38, 48. iv. 
422. Court of conſcience, iii. 
21, Market, See Fiſh. 

Wheat not to be malted, i. 210, 

Whitechapel, iv. 306. 5 

Whitechapel court and priſon, iv, 
437 | 

White-friars, ii. 99, 105. iv. 280. 

Whitehall, i. 74. ä 

Whittington, Sir Richard, i. 343. 


Whoredom proſecuted, 1. 300, 309. 


Wicklif, i. 276. 

Widows, clergymens, &c. incor- 
porated, iii. 13. 

Williams's, Dr. library, iv. 135. 

William, king, the third. See Re- 
volution, Prince of Orange, and 
Proceſſion. 


Windmill-hill road, iv. 78, 259. 


Winedrawers, office of, i. 411. 
Wines adulterated. i, 241, 347. 
Price of, ſet by the mayor, i. 
274. | : 
Wooumongers and carmen, ji. 260. 
Wo d- 


: 
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Woodſtreet compter, iv. 1 25. 


Wool, where and by whom to be Writ de heretico combu 


weighed, i. 392 


392. „ * 
Woollen cloth market regulated, Wyatt's rebellion, ii, 38, 42. 


li. 301, 350. 


i; 


Workhouſe, London. iii. 91, 409, 


rendo, i. 


i * 
de. 4 4 2 ; 4 
1 5 4 3 0 — 
Dix crioxs to the BIx DER for placing the Copper-Plates. 
=. | * 
VOL I. T0. IV. © 
| | A” Mr. Nelſon to fact the title. 
＋ HE Author's head to face the Guildhall 7.6 
title. Bow-ſteeple — a3 
Sir William Walworth page 2gz Royal-exchange 4 99 
College of phyſicians 184 
of. Bartholomew's hoſpital 252 
VOL. I. Eaſt- India houſe, — 302 
5 | Tower of London — 336 
Fitz- Alwine to face the title. | St. Stephen's Wallbrook 360 
Sir Thomas Greſham page 55 Lambeth palace — 395 
Monument — 268 Somerſet-houſe — 404 
Manſion-houſe — 464 Banqueting-houſe 409 
: Weſtminſter-abbey 411 
| Weſtminſter-hall -. 460 
V Wale . Houſe of lords and commons 421 
| Admiralty — . 422 
Whittington to face the title. St. James's palace 423 
Weſtminſter and Black-friars bridges Muſeum — 427 
page 38 Kenſington palace —— « 
Sir Robert Ladbroke 94 Chelſea hoſpital 
London- bridge . 138 Ranelagh 
Sir John Barnard — 141 Vauxhall 442 
St. Paul's — 196 Greenwich hoſpital > 
Mr. Beckford — 217 Sir Gregory Page's houſe on | 
Map of London, &c. 293 Blackheath 
Greſhanfacollege w——— 397 Earl Tilney's houſe, o 
e Sets, 
T HE END. 


